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P  R  E  F  A  C  E. 


As  the  following  Discourses  were  never  in 
tended  by  their  lamented  Author  for  publi 
cation,  some  of  them  will  be  found  to  be  in 
a  state  more  incomplete  than  might  be 
wished,  but  it  was  still  thought  desirable  to 
present  them  to  the  Public  under  these  dis 
advantages,  rather  than  to  make  any  altera 
tions  in  them.  The  correction  of  them, 
therefore,  has  been  confined  to  mere  verbal 
inaccuracies.  Those  of  them  which  are  most 
unfinished  (as  having  been  composed  amidst 
the  incessant  calls  of  parochial  duties,  and 
the  active  superintendance  of  some  of  the 
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most  leading  benevolent  institutions  in  the 
metropolis  and  its  vicinity)  seem  calculated 
to  excite  in  the  hearts  of  his  readers,  that 
ardent  and  lively  affection  to  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  which  so  eminently  distinguished  his 
life  and  labours.  Though  very  few  of  his  co- 
temporaries  attained  to  greater  celebrity  for 
learning,  genius,  and  eloquence,  yet  a  desire 
for  literary  reputation,  entered  into  no  part 
of  his  motives  and  exertions.  If,  therefore, 
these  Sermons,  under  the  blessing  of  the 
Almighty,  should  in  any  instance  continue 
the  effects  of  his  most  powerful  ministry, 
after  his  awful  removal,  it  would  not  have 
been  justifiable  to  have  withheld  them  from 
the  Public,  because  no  accession  might  be 
made  to  his  character  as  a  writer. 

It  is  hoped,  that  what  was  heard  by  all 
ranks  of  his  beloved  and  affectionate  pa 
rishioners,  with  such  striking  and  signal 
effect,  may  in  the  perusal  continue  to  confirm, 
comfort,  and  sustain  them  in  their  Christian 
course ;  and  to  cherish  in  their  minds  the 
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remembrance  of  their  much  esteemed  and 
lamented  Pastor. 

For  the  publication  of  those  discourses 
which  were  delivered  at  the  Temple  Church, 
and  before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  less 
apology  will  be  necessary.  It  is  trusted  that, 
though  they  may  want  in  some  instances,  the 
revisal  of  their  Author,  yet  that  they  may 
rest  on  their  own  merits. 

The  Sermons  preached  before  the  Sons  of 
the  Clergy,  and  the  Corporation  of  the  Tri 
nity  House,  and  four  others  published  in  his 
life-time  in  the  Christian  Remembrancer; 
it  has  been  considered  right  to  add  to  the 
present  volume. 
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COLOSSIANS  iii.  17. 

Whatsoever  ye  do  in  word  or  deed,  do  all  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus. 

AMONG  the  refinements  of  later  days,  it  has  been 
the  endeavour  of  many  who  profess  themselves 
not  altogether  hostile  to  the  cause  of  religion  in 
general,  to  draw  a  distinction  between  specula 
tive  opinions  and  practical  duties  ;  attaching  the 
utmost  degree  of  indifference  to  the  one,  and 
resting  the  whole  weight  of  moral  obligation  on 
the  other.  That  such  men  are  little  acquainted 
with  the  complicated  structure  of  the  human 
mind,  the  close  and  indissoluble  connection  of 
the  motive  with  the  action,  will  clearly  prove : 
that  they  are  still  less  acquainted  with  the  mighty 
scheme  of  Christian  redemption,  the  whole  tenor 
of  those  very  Scriptures,  whose  truth  they  pre 
tend  to  acknowledge,  will  as  satisfactorily  de 
monstrate. 

For  what  is  conscience  without  a  law  ?  a  blind 
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and  fallacious  guide,  an  arbitrary  and  capricious 
judge.  It  is  shaken  from  its  seat  by  the  tur 
bulence  of  the  passions,  it  is  deluded  by  the 
visions  of  the  fancy,  it  is  stupified  by  the  infatu 
ation  of  habit.  Even  allowing  the  full  force  of 
a  moral  principle  within  the  heart,  that  very 
force  is  derived  from  the  idea,  suggested  by 
itself,  of  a  moral  Governor,  and  of  obedience  to 
his  will;  and  how  can  that  obedience  be  ren 
dered,  where  either  the  will  or  the  author  of 
that  will  is  unrevealed  ;  or  after  such  a  revela 
tion  has  been  made,  if  it  continue  to  be  obscured 
by  ignorance,  or  perverted  by  misrepresenta 
tion  ?  And  yet  this  very  knowledge  of  God  and 
his  will,  as  disclosed  in  mercy  to  a  fallen  and  de 
graded  creature,  in  order  to  point  out  the  road 
of  obedience  and  light,  and  with  a  view  to  cheer 
and  support  him  in  all  his  struggles  with  the 
powers  of  darkness,  is  termed  by  the  wisdom 
of  man,  a  system  of  "  speculative  opinions,"  to 
be  entertained,  or  discarded,  as  caprice  may  die* 
tate  or  fancy  direct. 

If  then  from  the  reason  of  the  thing  it  ap 
pears,  that  no  perfect  and  satisfactory  obedience 
can  be  rendered  to  the  great  moral  Governor  of 
the  universe,  without  that  knowledge  of  himselfj 
which  he  may  have  vouchsafed  in  the  revelation 
of  his  will ;  still  less  can  the  Christian  maintain, 
that  any  act  of  obedience  will  be  accepted  as 
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such  by  God,  which  is  unconnected  with  those 
principles  which  he  has  declared  essential  to 
its  existence.  When  not  only  the  mode,  but  the 
motive  of  obedience,  is  prescribed  from  above, 
the  wilful  neglect  of  either  must  annul  the  action, 
and  render  nugatory  its  effect :  it  is  no  longer 
obedience,  but  presumption.  And  where  these 
principles  are  few  in  number,  clear  in  their  na 
ture,  and  powerful  in  their  influence,  the  greater 
is  the  neglect,  the  greater  is  the  crime. 

From  a  farther  consideration  of  this  important 
point,  it  will  appear, 

First,  That  the  Gospel  has  prescribed  a  prin 
ciple  and  motive  of  action,  as  essentially  neces 
sary  to  consecrate  and  to  aid  the  performance 
of  our  several  moral  obligations,  as  Christians, 
as  children  of  the  adoption,  as  members  of  the 
universal  Church. 

Secondly,  That  every  doctrine  which  is  incul 
cated,  and  every  duty  which  is  enjoined  upon 
us,  as  sons  of  our  National  Church,  all  emanate 
from  this  one  high  and  commanding  principle. 

Simple  indeed  in  its  proposition,  but  most 
penetrating  and  pervading  in  its  nature,  is  this 
one  principle,  upon  which  every  duty  rests,  as 
upon  its  basis;  upon  which  morality  itself 
grounds  its  very  existence,  "  Whatsoever  ye  do 
in  word  or  deed,  do  all  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus."  Whatever  duties  are  to  be  enjoined  by 
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precept,  whatever  practice  enforced  by  example, 
it  is  by  their  union  with  the  Christian  faith  alone, 
that  their  moral  obligations  are  constituted  and 
confirmed.  No  article  of  that  faith  is  a  dead 
letter,  or  a  barren  speculation.  They  all  conspire 
to  apply  a  powerful  sanction  to  the  laws  of  mo 
ral  actions,  to  animate  obedience,  and  to  guide 
and  support  our  feet  in  the  ways  of  eternal  life. 
Do  we  believe  that  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  in 
carnate  God,  the  whole  human  race  was  deliver 
ed  from  the  dreadful  penalty  of  sin  and  death 
consequent  on  their  first  transgression,  and  that 
by  the  blood  of  Christ  we  become  heirs  of  light, 
life,  and  immortality ;  and  shall  not  the  stupen 
dous  means  employed  in  our  redemption,  power 
fully  demonstrate  the  danger  to  which  every 
sinner  stands  exposed,  who  shall  crucify  his 
Lord  afresh,  and  deliver  up  his  soul  to  the  bon 
dage  of  that  corruption,  from  which  the  death 
and  sufferings  of  the  Son  of  God  could  alone 
redeem  him  ?  Are  we  assured  that  the  same  Jesus 
now  stands  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  to  receive 
and  sanctify  the  petitions  of  his  Church ;  and 
shall  not  the  heart  of  each  disquieted  and  afflicted 
servant,  take  refuge  in  this  his  advocate  at  the 
throne  of  grace ;  and  on  the  hopes  of  accepted 
prayer,  as  on  the  wings  of  a  dove,  "  flee  away, 
and  be  at  rest  ?"  Do  we  trust  in  the  promised 
co-operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  with  the  weak- 
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ness  of  our  mortal  nature,  and  shall  not  every 
unsettled  imagination  be  confirmed  in  confi 
dence,  and  every  wavering  resolution  be  fixed  in 
strength  ?  What  power,  but  Christian  hope,  in 
all  the  storms  of  adversity,  shall  be  both  the  pilot, 
and  the  anchor  of  the  soul?  What  terror,  but  the 
denunciations  of  an  offended  and  rejected  Sa 
viour,  shall  awaken  it  from  the  deadly  slumber  of 
sensual  indulgence,  and  criminal  infatuation  ? 

From  these,  as  from  every  other  article  of  our 
Christian  faith,  arises  a  strong  and  influential 
motive  of  moral  action  ;  and  when  to  these  we 
add  that  crown  of  all  our  hopes,  the  sanctification 
of  our  imperfect  service  by  the  Spirit  of  Grace, 
it  will  clearly  appear  that  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  every  act  of  Christian  obedience 
founds  its  origin,  strengthens  its  continuance, 
and  terminates  its  prospect. 

Between  then  the  faith  and  the  morals  of 
the  Gospel,  there  is  no  line  of  distinction  or 
demarcation,  they  are  mutually  supported  and 
confirmed  by  each  other;  they  are  connected 
by  an  indissoluble  chain,  even  by  the  name  of 
Christ.  It  is  the  name,  the  spirit,  and  the 
command  of  his  blessed  Master,  which,  in  the 
breast  of  every  true  Christian,  binds  them  in 
everlasting  union,  and  communicates  a  principle 
pf  vitality  to  the  whole,  which  enriches  his  faith 
with  the  power  of  obedience,  which  sanctifies  his 
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actions  as  the  necessary  emanations  of  a  lively  and 
humble  faith.  His  faith  is  not  a  string  of  empty 
and  delusive  words,  his  deeds  are  not  the  crea 
tures  of  a  cold  and  capricious  morality.  All  at 
tempts,  therefore,  to  distinguish  the  speculative 
opinions  from  the  practical  duties  of  religion,  is 
vain  and  nugatory.  It  is  to  separate  the  motive 
from  the  action,  the  cause  from  the  effect,  the 
foundation  from  the  superstructure.  Every  doc 
trine  which  can  cherish  hope,  or  animate  obedi 
ence,  is  too  extended  in  its  influence,  and  too 
universal  in  its  application,  to  be  maintained  or 
dismissed,  as  the  dictate  of  a  wayward  disposi 
tion  or  a  roving  fancy  may  chuse  to  direct. 
Every  article  of  that  holy  faith;  whose  author 
and  finisher  is  God,  is  too  precious  in  itself  to 
be  rudely  discarded  by  the  presumption  of  man, 
and  furnishes  too  strong  a  motive  for  moral  ac 
tion,  to  be  passed  over  in  hasty  ignorance,  or 
contemptuous  neglect. 

Whatever,  then,  may  be  our  lot,  whether  in 
the  higher  and  more  cultivated  order  of  society, 
or  in  the  humble  and  more  laborious  walks  of 
life;  in  whatever  mould  our  days  are  cast,  to 
whatever  scenes,  whether  of  joy  or  affliction, 
we  are  summoned,  let  every  thought  be  con- 
troled,  let  every  action  be  governed,  let  every 
duty  be  enforced,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus; 
let  all  the  high  and  leading  doctrines  of  the  Gos- 
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pel  dispensation,  be  so  called  forth  in  support  of 
our  obedience  to  the  laws  of  our  moral  Governor, 
as  to  disseminate  the  blessings,  propagate  the  in 
fluence,  and  extend  the  empire,  of  that  genuine 
and  perfect  Christianity,  which  the  Saviour  of 
the  world  came  down  on  earth  to  establish— 
Christian  conduct,  founded  on  Christian  motives. 

If  then  in  our  private  relations  as  Christians, 
as  members  of  the  universal  Church,  this  influ 
ential  principle  is  the  spring  and  motive  of  *all 
our  moral  actions,  with  no  less  a  force  is  its  pre 
dominance  displayed  in  every  article  which  is 
inculcated  upon  our  practice,  as  sons  of  our 
English  Church. 

Christ  is  the  rock  upon  which  that  faith  is 
founded.  On  this  foundation  her  creeds,  her 
articles,  her  liturgy,  are  supported;  on  this 
ground  is  her  pure,  primitive,  and  apostolic  dis 
cipline  maintained,  and  in  the  name  of  Christ  is 
the  obedience  of  her  children  demanded  and  en 
forced.  "  Her  foundations  are  upon  the  holy 
hills/'  even  upon  the  apostles  and  martyrs,  Christ 
himself  being  the  "  chief  corner  stone."  The 
ancient  succession  of  her  hierarchy,  the  primi 
tive  mildness  of  her  discipline,  the  gradation  of 
her  orders,  the  purity  of  her  rites,  the  simplicity 
of  her  ceremonies,  all  conspire  to  feed  that  eter 
nal  increase  of  devotion  and  praise,  which  is 
kindled  upon  the  altar  of  her  Creator,  her  Re- 
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deemer,  and  her  God.  She  glories  not,  but  in 
the  cross  of  Christ.  Her  faith  has  been  sealed 
by  the  dying  breath  of  her  confessors  and  martyrs, 
and  her  goodly  structure  watered  and  cemented 
by  their  blood.  It  is  her  glory  to  have  pre 
served  the  ark  of  the  covenant  from  the  unhal 
lowed  grasp  of  fanatical  presumption,  and  the 
refinement  of  philosophic  pride.  It  is  her  boast 
to  have  contended  manfully  for  "  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints,"  and  amidst  the  virulent 
attacks  of  her  open  enemies,  and  the  insidious 
machinations  of  her  pretended  friends,  to  have 
formed  an  impregnable  barrier  against  the  united 
assaults  of  enthusiasm,  superstition,  and  infi 
delity.  Hers  is  a  religion  that  dares  to  be  under 
stood,  that  not  only  challenges,  but  rests,  upon 
enquiry.  Her  faith  is  not  supported  on  the 
arbitrary  dogmas  of  fallible  councils,  nor  the 
vague  traditions  of  dark  and  uncertain  authors. 
From  the  Scriptures  alone  her  doctrines  and 
discipline  are  derived,  and  to  the  Scriptures  they 
must  ultimately  be  referred.  Whatever  article 
of  her  creed  cannot  by  rational  deduction  be 
traced  to  this  origin,  whatever  duty  is  not  clearly 
consonant  with  the  letter,  and  the  spirit  of  this 
heavenly  guide,  she  essentially  disclaims.  Her 
belief  and  her  practice  are  truly  evangelical. 
Whatever  she  hath  done  in  word  or  deed,  she 
hath  done  all  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
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w  Go  round  about  Sion,  tell  the  towers  there 
of,  mark  well  her  bulwarks,"  for  in  Christ  are 
their  foundations  laid.  When  as  Christians  we 
assent  to  her  articles,  we  assent  to  them  not  as 
the  constitutions  of  fallible  man,  but  as  the  sum 
and  substance  of  the  Christian  faith,  deduced 
through  the  clearest  channels  from  the  living 
fountain  of  all  truth,  to  reconcile  the  jarring 
opinions  of  self-created  teachers,  to  correct  the 
perversions  of  presumptuous  ignorance,  to  guide 
the  footsteps  of  the  thousands  that  cannot  guide 
themselves,  into  the  paths  of  purity  and  peace. 
When  as  sons  of  our  Church,  we  conform  to  her 
worship,  obey  her  ordinances,  and  submit  to  her 
discipline,  we  subject  ourselves  not  to  the  go 
vernment  of  man,  but  to  the  authority  of  Christ, 
deputed  by  himself  most  solemnly  to  this  his 
representative  on  earth.  We  have  a  standard 
to  which  we  can  refer  her  injunctions,  as  to  a 
criterion  of  their  justice  and  purity.  There  is 
an  ordeal  of  truth  through  which  all  her  ordi 
nances  must  publicly  pass,  and  when  they  shall 
have  risen  from  this  severe  and  open  examina 
tion,  untouched  by  the  flame,  they  demand  our 
obedience,  not  in  the  name  of  man,  but  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  When  we  refuse  to 
sacrifice  the  high  and  holy  cause  of  our  ancient 
establishment  to  the  gratification  of  a  momen 
tary  popularity,  in  flattering  the  prejudices,  and 
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assisting  the  projects  of  her  adversaries,  we  re 
fuse  it  in  the  name  of  Christ :  we  refuse  to  pro 
pagate  those  principles  of  disunion,  which,  as  we 
learn  from  the  history  of  all  nations,  has  inter 
posed  the  most  formidable  obstacle  to  the  gene 
ral  reception  of  Christianity ;  we  are  persuaded 
of  the  impracticability  of  their  pretensions,  who 
preach  and  profess  the  unity  of  the  Spirit,  not  in 
the  bond  of  peace,  but  in  the  turbulence  of  con 
fusion.  When  we  consider  the  connection  of 
our  National  Church  with  the  Constitution  of 
our  country,  when  we  view  its  spirit  inspired 
and  infused  throughout  every  ramification  of  the 
body  politic,  when  we  see  the  bonds  of  their 
union  so  powerfully  cemented  as  to  defy  the 
ingenuity  of  man  to  injure  the  one  without  the 
dismemberment  and  destruction  of  the  other,  we 
do  not  therefore  look  on  our  Church  as  a  crea 
ture  of  the  State,  or  an  engine  of  civil  authority, 
we  trace  their  union  to  a  higher  power,  and  to  a 
nobler  purpose  ;  to  preserve  in  every  branch  of 
our  various  and  complicated  system  of  govern 
ment,  that  unity  of  religious  faith,  so  essential 
to  the  order,  the  peace,  the  very  existence  of  the 
whole ;  to  display  the  Christian  faith  in  all  its 
native  purity,  as  the  animating  and  actuating 
principle  of  every  duty  which  we  owe  both  to 
God,  and  to  our  country ;  not  to  make  the  Church 
political,  but  the  State  religious. 
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It  is  now  in  the  bosom  of  this  our  scriptural, 
our  primitive,  our  evangelical  Church,  and  in 
the  presence  of  her  children,  that  these  her  mi 
nisters  elect  have  dedicated  themselves,  their 
souls  and  bodies  to  the  service  of  their  Re 
deemer  ;  and  the  advancement  of  his  kingdom 
upon  earth.  Theirs  is  a  voluntary  sacrifice,  not 
a  forced  oblation  of  an  unholy  and  an  unaccepted 
victim,  but  a  free-will  offering  of  their  under 
standing,  their  reason,  and  their  affections.  "  God 
is  not  mocked ;"  he  will  accept  no  measured  nor 
constrained  affection,  no  wavering  nor  divided 
love.  They  have  chosen  Christ  for  their  Mas 
ter,  and  his  holy  Church  for  their  habitation. 
Happy  are  they  who  can  thus  offer  the  first-fruits 
of  their  youth  and  their  strength  to  their  Re 
deemer  ;  who  can  sacrifice  the  aspiring  views  of 
ambitious  hope,  and  the  gay  delusions  of  fashion 
and  pleasure,  on  the  altar  of  their  God ;  who  can 
raise  their  view  above  the  contentions  and  fol 
lies  of  this  short  and  perishable  state,  and  in  the 
ardour  of  unalloyed  affection  can  exclaim,  "  Oh! 
how  amiable  are  thy  dwellings,  thou  Lord  of 
hosts !  My  soul  hath  a  desire  and  a  longing  to 
enter  into  the  court  of  the  Lord ;  my  heart  and 
my  flesh  rejoice  in  the  living  God." 

But  let  them  remember  "  that  what  a  man 
soweth  that  also  shall  he  reap."  They  may  sow 
in  tears ;  in  the  constraint  of  self-denial,  in  the 
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toils  of  laborious  duty,  in  the  coldness  of  neglect, 
in  the  struggles  of  disappointment;  but  they 
shall  reap  in  joy ;  in  the  remembrance  of  a  well- 
spent  life,  in  the  prayers  of  those  whom  they 
have  saved  from  destruction,  in  that  most  per 
fect  pleasure  which  heaven  can  give  or  man  re 
ceive,  the  consciousness  of  blessing,  and  being 
blessed.  Theirs  is  a  heavenly  Master,  who  "  will 
never  leave  them,  nor  forsake  them,"  till  he  shall 
have  summoned  them  from  the  communion  of 
saints  upon  earth,  to  his  presence  in  heaven. 
"  Come,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter 
thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 

In  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  is  this  awfu^ 
dedication  made.  In  his  holy  name  are  they 
called  forth  to  serve  in  their  several  orders  in 
this  his  visible  church.  Theirs  is  a  church  of 
no  modern  date,  theirs  is  no  unauthorized,  unat- 
tested  commission :  they  receive  their  autho 
rity  through  a  regular  and  unbroken  chain  of 
succession,  from  the  apostles  themselves.  Could 
I  present  to  their  eyes  those  apostles  from  whose 
hands  the  Spirit^ first  was  given,  those  fathers  of 
the  primitive  church,  who  first  received  the  holy 
commission,  those  venerable  prelates  through 
whose  hands  it  has  passed  without  interruption 
to  the  present  day;  with  what  grateful  devotion 
would  they  receive,  by  the  imposition  of  hands 
this  day,  their  patriarchal  inheritance;  with  what 
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fervency  would  they  pray  that  the  same  spirit, 
which  animated  the  saints,,  the  martyrs,  the  con 
fessors  of  the  primitive  Church,  might  descend 
upon  their  generation  also,  and  be  transmitted, 
through  the  prelates  of  this  our  ancient,  national, 
and  apostolic  Church,  to  future  ages,  till  time  it 
self  should  be  no  more. 

To  perpetuate  the  succession  of  this  sacred 
order  not  in  form  alone,  but  in  spirit  and  in 
truth ;  it  has  ever  been  the  care  of  the  Church 
of  England,  not  to  admit  within  her  sanctuary, 
those  of  whose  qualifications  for  their  high  office 
she  is  not  most  solemnly  assured ;  much  less  will 
she  tolerate  the  audacious  and  unholy  persuasions 
of  pretended  illumination  from  above ;  a  delu 
sion,  entertained  alone  by  distracted  ignorance 
and  designing  hypocrisy.  The  pride  of  human 
wisdom,  and  the  conceits  of  presumptuous  ab 
surdity,  are  equally  folly  before  God.  Whatever 
then  are  the  qualifications  demanded,  the  duties 
to  be  performed,  and  the  obedience  required,  of 
the  Christian  minister,  the  same  predominant 
principle  enforces  every  obligation,  and  ratifies 
every  command. 

Whether  as  a  scholar,  he  has  strengthened  the 
faculties,  and  enlarged  the  scope  of  his  intellec 
tual  powers  by  the  subsidiary  aids  of  human 
learning;  he  has  done  it  not  for  the  advance 
ment  of  his  private  honour,  nor  for  the  gratifica- 
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tion  of  ambitious  pride,  but  in  subserviency  to 
this  one  grand  principle  of  action, — the  name  of 
Christ :  he  has  done  it  from  the  perstasion  that 
whatever  study  shall  enable  him  more  clearly  to 
display  the  evidence,  more  satisfactorily  to  inter 
pret  the  letter,  and  more  ably  to  defend  the 
cause  of  the  Gospel  against  its  assailants,  can* 
not  but  form  a  most  important  part  of  the  pre 
paration  required  of  a  Christian  minister.  Thus 
then  adorned  with  every  moral  excellence,  sup* 
plied  with  every  grace  of  learning,  human  and 
divine,  rich  in  that  faith  which  is  the  concurrence 
of  the  understanding  and  the  will,  is  he  summoti* 
ed  to  enter  upon  his  high  and  holy  office.  His 
duties  have  been  too  seriously  studied,  his  future 
conduct  too  long  anticipated,  to  need  either  enu* 
meration  or  enforcement  from  this  place.  To 
him  as  a  Christian,  as  a  son  of  our  Church^  as  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  with  peculiar  force  is  ad 
dressed  the  precept  of  the  Apostle,  "  Whatsoever 
thou  doest  in  word  or  deed,  do  all  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus;"  He  is  called  upon,  not  only 
to  act  upon  this  principle  himself,  but  to  incul 
cate  it  upon  the  consciences  and  feelings  of 
others.  Let  every  Christian  virtue  be  enforced 
upon  Christian  motives;  let  him  never  forget 
the  high  and  leading  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  dis 
pensation,  which  can  alone  control,  and  coun 
teract  the  influence  of  passion,  Man  cannot  live 
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without  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  without  the 
hopes  of  a  Redeemer,  without  the  assurance, 
comfort,  and  co-operation,  from  ahove ;  and  if 
these  living  waters  be  denied  him  from  the  pure 
fountains  of  true  religion,  he  will  seek  them 
amidst  the  turbid  streams  of  enthusiasm  and 
error.  Most  fatal,  therefore,  will  be  the  neglect 
of  the  Christian  minister,  if  he  omits  the  urgent, 
the  repeated,  the  full  enforcement  of  this  power 
ful  and  commanding  motive.  All  exhortation,  all 
precept,  unless  in  union  with  this  principle*  is 
but  a  useless  display  of  cold  and  artificial  rheto 
ric.  If  the  name  of  Christ  be  forgotten,  in  what 
name  can  he  proclaim  to  the  children  of  wrath, 
the  glad  tidings  of  pardon  and  peace  ?  Under 
what  authority  can  he  sound  an  alarm  to  a  sin 
ful  and  infatuated  creation  ?  in  the  name  of 
Christ  he  received  his  awful  commission,  and  in 
the  same  name  must  that  commission  be  exe 
cuted.  Is  he  fearful  that  his  ministry  will  be 
branded  with  fanaticism,  and  his  doctrine  derided 
as  extravagant  ?  Let  him  beware,  lest  his  very 
fears  become  the  instruments  of  their  own  com* 
pletion,  lest  his  very  dread  of  the  increase  of  en 
thusiasm  should  add  vigour  to  its  growth,  and 
strength  to  its  cause.  It  is  not  in  the  refine 
ments  of  philosophizing  morality,  it  is  not  in  the 
effeminacy  of  popular  theology,  nor  in  a  mean 
compromise  of  every  religious  doctrine,  that  the 
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Church  of  England  grounds  her  opposition  to 
the  efforts  of  fanaticism.  He  that  would  success 
fully  oppose  its  spirit,  in  any  stage  of  its  pro 
gress,  must  take  his  stand  upon  those  high  prin 
ciples,  which  are  perverted  and  misapplied  by  it. 
He  that  would  successfully  point  out  the  absur 
dities  of  error,  must  fortify  himself  strongly 
within  the  fortress  of  truth.  It  is  on  the  neglect 
of  Christian  motives  and  Christian  principles, 
that  fanaticism  takes  its  rise.  It  is  from  their 
admixture  with  truth,  that  its  errors  gain  and 
support  their  influence.  When  profligacy  or  in 
dolence  disgrace  the  lives  of  the  minister  or  his 
flock  ;  when  every  article  of  the  Christian  faith 
is  lost  in  oblivion,  enervated  by  refinement,  or 
lowered  down  to  the  standard  of  selfish  and  sen 
sual  practice,  it  is  in  vain  that  they  indulge 
themselves  in  idle  invective  against  the  extrava 
gancies  of  enthusiasm.  They  themselves  are 
the  authors  of  its  influence,  and  the  ministers  of 
its  contagion. 

Let  not  our  very  apprehensions  be  the  cause 
of  our  fall.  It  is  not  from  the  constancy  of  our 
faith,  from  the  fervency  of  our  zeal,  or  from  the 
innocence  of  our  lives,  that  fanaticism  will  claim 
us  as  its  disciples ;  but  from  the  application  of 
these  high  and  heavenly  qualities,  to  the  meanest 
and  most  earthly  purposes ;  from  the  prostitu 
tion  of  the  name  of  our  Redeemer,  to  the  pro- 
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motion  of  the  interests  and  the  extension  of  a 
party. 

Let  the  Christian  minister,  undismayed,  dis 
close  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  as 
they  have  been  revealed  to  man  in  the  dispensa 
tion  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  for  him  to  proclaim  the 
glad  tidings  of  salvation  and  grace,  upon  the 
terms  which  God  has  been  pleased  to  affix  to 
them ;  it  is  his  commission  to  teach  his  flock  to 
hope  without  presumption,  and  to  fear  without 
despair :  it  is  for  him  to  bind  up  the  wounds  of 
the  afflicted,  and,  in  the  name  of  his  Saviour, 
to  sanctify  the  sorrows  of  a  broken  heart.  Let 
him  display  the  promises  of  the  Gospel  in  all 
their  vivid  colours.  The  cross  of  Christ  will 
shine  forth  with  a  light  too  victorious  for  infide 
lity  to  withstand,  or  enthusiasm  to  pervert. 

Such  is  the  high  and  commanding  ground  upon 
which  our  Church  erects  her  standard,  such 
the  foundation  on  which  her  bulwarks  rest,  even 
on  the  name  of  Christ.  Let  not  her  towers  be 
undermined,  nor  her  strength  diminished  by  an 
abandonment  of  this  one  predominant  motive 
and  principle;  much  less,  while  assailed  by  a 
combination  even  of  the  most  contrary  powers, 
let  her  walls  be  sapped  by  the  stagnant  waters  of 
indolence  and  sensuality.  Whether  it  shall  please 
the  almighty  Disposer  of  all  human  events,  long 
to  preserve  this  his  chosen  Zion,  as  the  repository 
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of  his  faith,  as  the  ark  of  his  covenant,  as  a  bless 
ing  on  this  favoured  nation  ;  or  whether  it  shall 
seem  good  to  afflict  her  with  those  tribulations, 
which,  as  a  visible  church,  she  is  doomed  to  un 
dergo  ;  she  will  still  remain  in  the  hearts  of 
those,  who  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  have 
thus  dedicated  themselves  to  her  service  :  their 
veneration,  their  duty,  their  obedience  to  this 
representative  of  their  Saviour  upon  earth,  will 
upon  this  one  principle  remain  unchanged,  and 
their  affection  unimpaired.  Though  her  fabric 
should  crumble  to  the  dust,  they  will  still  look 
forward  with  the  eye  of  faith  to  that  blessed  pe 
riod,  when  from  the  congregation  of  the  faithful 
here  below,  she,  in  the  persons  of  her  children, 
shall  be  translated  to  the  communion  of  saints 
above,  when  from  her  militant  and  afflicted  state 
here  upon  earth,  she  shall  reign  for  ever  trium 
phant  in  heaven ! 
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If  we  receive  the  witness  of  men,  the  witness  of  God 
is  greater, 

ALTHOUGH  the  great  truths  of  the  Christian  reli 
gion,  as  revealed  in  the  Inspired  Writings,  are  of 
themselves  sufficiently  plain  and  intelligible,  yet 
experience  will  inform  us,  how  fatally  even  in 
these  days,  they  have  been,  and  are  perplexed  by 
contradiction,  disguised  by  sophistry,  and  degra 
ded  by  fanaticism.  Such  is  the  nature  of  the 
human  mind,  that  if  each  man  was  left  to  form 
for  himself  the  articles  of  his  own  belief,  by  far 
the  larger  portion  of  mankind,  would  acquiesce 
in  a  state  of  negative  indifference  ;  partly  from 
want  of  power  or  opportunity,  and  partly  from 
seeing  the  remainder,  who  had  leisure  and  capa 
city  each  to  undertake  the  task  for  himself,  in 
volved  in  endless  cavil,  doubt,  and  obscurity. 
Uniformity  then  is  no  less  essential  to  the  gene 
ral  reception  of  Christianity,  than  to  the  peace 
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of  those  who  receive  it.   With  a  view,  therefore, 
both  of  regulating  and  confirming  the  faith  of 
the  many,  and  of  reconciling  the  divisions  of  the 
few,  articles  of  belief  were  first  introduced  into 
the  Christian  church  ;  and  public  professions  of 
faith  framed  and  established.     In  the  earliest 
ages,  even  in  the  Apostolic  church,  the  recitation 
of  a  creed,  accompanied  the  initiation  by  baptism 
into  the  congregation  of  Christians.     Thus  is  the 
witness  of  man,  added  to  the  witness  of  God.    It 
is  added,  not  to  strengthen  its  power  or  to  ratify 
its  validity,  as  the  witness  of  God  is  infinitely 
greater  than  the  witness  of  man :  —it  is  added,  that 
the  witness  of  God  might  thus  be  comprehended 
by  the  faculties  of  man ;  that  the  powers  of  the 
Creator  might  be  adapted  to  the  weakness  of  the 
creature.     The  witness  which  God  hath  vouch 
safed  to  himself,  in  the  revelation  of  his  will  to 
man,  is  a  burning  and  a  shining  light,  but  it  is  a 
light  only  to  those  who  will  place  themselves 
under  the  guidance  of  its  beams. 

The  rays  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  like 
that  of  the  material  planet,  may  be  both  arrested 
in  their  progress,  and  perverted  in  their  course ; 
they  penetrate  not  the  dark  shades  of  ignorance, 
they  are  refracted  by  the  mists  of  error.  The 
gifts  of  God,  both  in  the  natural  and  moral 
world,  are  all  adapted  in  a  wonderful  manner,  to 
a  creature  of  free  will  in  a  state  of  probation. 
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The  blessings  of  the  Almighty  may  be  received 
with  joy,  may  be  rejected  with  indifference,  or  by 
perversion  of  purpose  may  themselves  become  a 
misery  and  a  curse.  It  is  for  man  to  draw  from 
the  holy  Scriptures,  those  witnesses  of  his  mercy 
and  his  power,  the  living  waters  of  comfort, 
peace,  and  consolation,  or  to  convert  them  into 
the  bitter  draught  of  jealousy,  contention,  and 
division. 

Much  then  is  left  by  the  Almighty,  for  the 
"  witness  of  man"  to  perform.  To  fortify  by 
argument,  to  vindicate  by  research,  to  enforce  by 
authority  the  revelation  of  the  Almighty  will,  is 
among  the  highest  privileges  of  the  human  race. 
To  assist  the  ignorant  by  an  uniform  rule  of  be 
lief,  to  relieve  the  occupied  by  an  abstract  of 
their  religion,  to  fix  the  wavering  by  articles  of 
faith,  is  the  office,  the  duty,  and  the  testimony  of 
man  to  his  fellow-creatures.  This  is  the  witness 
of  man ;  and  upon  this  witness,  we  assent  to  the 
articles  of  our  faith,  we  recite  our  creed,  we  join 
in  one  common  form  of  confession,  and  worship ; 
we  are  united  in  the  bond  of  charity,  peace,  and 
union,  under  the  name,  the  guidance,  and  the 
authority  of  one  common,  visible,  and  established 
Church. 

But  "if  we  receive  the  witness  of  man,  the  wit 
ness  of  God  is  greater."  Our  liturgy,  our  creed, 
our  articles  are  but  the  witness  and  the  work  of 
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man.  We  acknowledge  their  necessity  as  they 
are  the  bond  of  union  between  discordant  opi 
nions  ;  we  recognize  their  authority  as  they  are 
established  under  the  constitution  of  our  country; 
we  reverence  their  sanctity  as  they  are  the  wit 
ness  of  man  to  God.  However  deep,  however 
awful,  may  be  our  veneration  for  that  primitive 
and  apostolic  church  in  which  they  were  planted, 
for  those  blessed  martyrs  by  whose  blood  they 
were  watered,  for  our  forefathers  by  whose  wis 
dom  they  were  established,  they  must  still  be 
brought  before  a  higher  tribunal  than  our  reve 
rence,  our  affection,  or  even  our  reason  can  insti 
tute  ;  even  the  witness  of  God.  This  is  the  test 
of  their  authority,  this  is  the  criterion  of  their 
truth.  Before  the  bar  of  Revelation  must  they 
be  brought  to  establish  their  power,  and  to  sanc 
tion  their  claim.  And,  here  again  we  do  not,  as 
is  the  custom  of  some  churches,  reason  in  a  cifcle, 
and  rest  our  articles,  not  upon  Scripture  in  ge 
neral,  but  upon  Scripture  as  modified  and  inter- 
prcted  by  the  authority  of  that  church,  of  which 
authority  it  is  to  be  the  judge.  The  Church  of 
England  calls  upon  her  children  to  bring  their 
reason  to  the  trial,  and  to  rest  their  allegiance  on 
no  other  ground  than  the  fair,  candid,  and  ho 
nest  interpretation  of  Scripture  ;  contrary  to 
Scripture  she  enforces  no  article,  beyond  Scrip 
ture  she  exacts  no  obedience*  On  this,  is  her 
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authority  grounded,  on  this  rock  is  her  founda 
tion  laid.  We  receive  her  witness  as  great,  be 
cause  the  witness  of  God  is  greater. 

I  have  premised  these  general  observations 
as  introductory  to  some  few  remarks  on  that  par 
ticular  creed,  which  according  to  the  directions 
of  our  Church,  forms  a  part  of  this  day's  solem 
nity,  as  ultimately  connected  with  that  sacred 
doctrine  which  at  this  season  we  are  summoned 
most  seriously  to  consider  and  embrace. 

The  objections  which  many  excellent  Chris 
tians  have  entertained  respecting  this  formulary 
of  belief,  originate  in  many  instances  in  the  best 
and  purest  motives;  nor  can  it  therefore  be 
doubted,  but  that  the  same  charity  and  candour, 
which  first  raised  these  objections  in  their  minds, 
will  incline  them  to  a  wish  at  least,  that  they 
should  be  resolved.  Every  scruple  on  the  side 
of  benevolence  and  charity,  deserves  the  most 
serious  regard ;  as  the  heartfelt  wish  of  every 
good  and  Christian  mind,  is  for  the  reconcilia 
tion  of  every  jarring  sentiment,  for  the  inter 
change  of  mutual  concession,  for  the  unity  and 
peace  of  this  our  earthly  Jerusalem. 

The  first  objection  generally  urged  against  this 
creed  is,  that  in  attempting  to  explain  what  ad 
mits  not  of  explanation,  and  to  define  what  is 
incapable  of  definition,  it  is  at  once  confused, 
obscure,  and  unintelligible. 
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That  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  beyond  the 
grasp  of  the  human  mind  to  comprehend,  is  fully 
and  universally  allowed ;  it  is  ever  to  be  at  the 
same  time  remembered,  that  because  it  is  above, 
it  is  not  therefore  contrary  to  our  reason.  We 
are  not  to  refuse  our  assent  to  the  truth  of  a 
proposition,  if  we  are  ascertained  that  its  terms 
include  not  an  actual  contradiction,  because  we 
are.  unable  to  comprehend  its  mode  and  extent. 
Every  proposition  respecting  the  attributes  of 
the  Deity,  that  is,  every  application  of  a  finite 
mind  to  an  infinite  Being,  is  subject  to  this  rule. 
We  assert  the  eternity  of  God,  although  of  eter 
nity  we  have  but  a  faint  and  unsatisfactory  idea. 
We  doubt  not  of  the  ubiquity  of  the  Divine  pre 
sence,  though  of  infinite  space  our  notions  are 
equally  limited.  Why  then  should  we  feel  any 
hesitation  in  admitting  as  an  article  of  our  belief, 
that  although  the  Almighty  appears  in  three  dif 
ferent  and  distinct  persons  or  characters,  in  his 
dispensations  towards  man,  these  three  are  but 
the  same  self-existent  Being,  whose  Godhead  is 
essentially  and  necessarily  one ;  or  in  other  words 
what  reason  can  be  adduced  why  we  should  not 
believe  the  existence  of  one  God  in  Trinity,  and 
Trinity  in  Unity  ?  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature 
of  the  proposition  that  confounds  the  powers  of 
our  belief,  though  it  defies  the  force  of  our  com 
prehension.  It  is  a  proposition  that  is  clearly  to 
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be  deduced,  not  from  a  few  insulated  passages, 
but  from  the  whole  tenor  of  Scripture,  and  the 
whole  scheme  of  Christianity ;  it  therefore  de 
mands  our  assent.  Confusion  only  follows  when 
we  are  anxious  to  explain  the  mode  of  its  exist 
ence,  when  the  temerity  of  man  attempts  to 
fathom  the  mysteries  of  the  Godhead.  "  He 
maketh  darkness  his  secret  place,  his  pavilion 
round  about  him  with  dark  water,  and  thick 
clouds  to  cover  him." 

In  the  first  ages  of  the  Church,  when  the  doc 
trines  of  Christianity  were  not  the  care  of  a  few 
transitory  moments,  but  the  regard  and  concern 
of  a  whole  life ;  in  much  piety  originated  much 
mistaken  zeal,  not  less  in  the  object  than  in  the 
mode  of  attaining  it.  They  refused  to  acquiesce 
in  that  dim  and  partial  vision,  which  is  the  lot 
of  mortality ;  they  attempted  to  soar  on  the  wings 
of  idle  and  adventurous  fancy  to  the  heaven  of 
heavens,  even  to  the  throne  of  God.  An  excess 
of  forbidden  light  struck  them  with  judicial 
blindness.  In  the  darkness  of  a  confounded  in 
tellect,  they  invented  the  wildest  theories,  no 
less  absurd  in  their. own  nature,  than  scandalous 
to  the  common  cause  of  the  Christian  faith  ;  and 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Church  suffered 
most  in  the  purity  of  its  faith,  from  the  folly  in 
which  they  were  framed ;  or  in  the  harmony  of 
its  establishment,  from  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
they  were  propagated. 
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To  discredit  and  denounce  the  dangerous  and 
destructive  errors,  which  infested  the  purity  and 
peace  of  the  Christian  Church,  to  present  an 
uniform,,  clear,  and  scriptural  rule  of  faith  to  each 
succeeding  age,  the  creed  in  question  was  first 
composed.  It  was  framed,  not  to  explain  a  doc 
trine  which  the  human  mind  could  never  com 
prehend,  but  to  guard  its  simplicity  from  the 
misinterpretation  of  wild  and  fanciful  delusion  ; 
to  expose  the  fallacy  of  a  false  account,  though 
it  may  he  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  render  a 
true  one.  It  was  to  correct  the  glaring  absur 
dities  of  former  heresies,  of  which  those  who  are 
not  conversant  in  ecclesiastical  history  can  have 
but  a  faint  idea,  that  many  of  the  doctrinal  clauses 
were  added,  and  in  opposition  to  these  erroneous 
fancies  to  state  the  several  propositions  of  the 
Christian  faith.  Each  proposition  taken  by  it 
self  is  in  its  terms  sufficiently  intelligible,  and  all 
of  them  together  are  but  an  enlargement  of  the 
first,  that  there  is  one  God  in  Trinity,  and  Trinity 
in  Unity.  Every  proposition  is  but  a  different 
mode  of  stating  the  same  truth,  in  opposition  to 
the  fancies  of  some  absurd  and  heretical  tenets. 
How  the  Unity  exists  in  Trinity  and  Trinity  in 
Unity  is  not,  because  it  cannot  be  explained,  nor 
is  there  a  single  proposition  which  attempts  its 
explanation.  If  we  could  view  it  in  this  light, 
and  consider  every  proposition  respecting  the 
Trinity,  as  but  another  mode  of  stating  the  first 
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grand  article,  every  obscurity  would  surely  va 
nish,  and  however  superfluous  some  of  these 
might  appear  to  be  in  the  present  age,  none  are 
difficult  or  unintelligible.  We  make  a  difficulty 
where  we  find  none. 

The  second  and  most  serious  objection  to  this 
creed  in  the  eyes  of  many  good  and  charitable 
men,  is  the  doctrine  contained  in  what  are  usually 
termed  the  damnatory  clauses.  Shall  a  fallible 
man,  say  they,  frame  his  system  of  belief  on  a 
most  difficult,  and  in  some  manner,  incompre 
hensible  subject,  and  condemn  to  eternal  destruc 
tion  all  those  who  differ  from  him  in  so  tender 
and  questionable  a  point  ?  And  shall  the  mild 
and  tolerant  Church  of  England  sanction  such 
an  unwarrantable  temerity  ? 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  observe,  that  from 
the  sixth  century  to  the  present  day,  it  has  been 
received  by  the  whole  Western  Church,  and  with 
the  alteration  of  one  doctrinal  clause,  by  great 
part  of  the  Eastern.  When  therefore  the  Church 
of  England  is  accused  of  intolerance  in  retain 
ing  this  creed,  the  charge  is  equally  applicable 
to  nearly  the  whole  Christian  Church  through 
out  the  world.  It  is  true  that  this  is  no  argu 
ment  for  its  retention,  but  it  is  a  point  which 
is  seldom  considered,  or  is  carefully  removed 
from  view,  by  the  generality  of  those  who  make 
the  charge. 
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But  the  Church  of  England  claims  no  autho 
rity  which  exists  in  man  alone.  The  validity  of 
her  witness  is  to  be  tried  by  a  greater  witness, 
even  the  witness  of  God.  In  her  eighth  article 
she  affirms  indeed,  that  the  creed  of  Athanasius 
ought  thoroughly  to  be  received  and  believed, 
not  as  the  work  of  a  man,  not  on  her  own  autho 
rity,  but  as  it  may  be  proved  by  the  most  certain 
warrants  of  the  holy  Scripture.  To  every  clause 
throughout  the  creed  this  assertion  equally  and 
unequivocally  applies.  Let  us  first  consider 
what  the  assertion  really  is,  to  which  we  so 
strongly  object,  and  then  let  us  consider  whether 
that  assertion  is  not  warranted  by  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  Christian  dispensation.  When  then 
we  say  in  the  strongest  clause  of  the  whole,  that 
(S  this  is  the  Catholic  faith,  which  except  every 
one  do  keep  whole  and  undefiled,  without  doubt 
he  shall  perish  everlastingly ;"  we  cannot  be  sup 
posed  to  mean,  that  every  trifling  verbal  differ 
ence,  on  a  subject  above  our  knowledge,  shall 
doom  even  the  best  of  men  to  eternal  destruc 
tion  ;  this  is  contrary  to  our  belief  as  sons  of  the 
Church  of  England  ;  it  is  contrary  to  our  charity 
as  Christians.  But  when  words  grow  into  things, 
when  verbal  distinctions,  as  they  very  rapidly 
do,  grow  into  practical  evils,  when  a  man  shall 
wilfully  reject,  insidiously  undermine,  or  know 
ingly  degrade  any  leading  doctrine  of  the  Chri&- 
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tian  dispensation,  then  is  he  amenable  to  this 
clause.  The  revelation  of  God  to  man,  the 
glories  and  graces  of  the  Christian  dispensation, 
are  not  the  objects  of  capricious  sport,  or  idle 
contention.  They  are  not  to  be  received  at 
pleasure,  nor  rejected  with  impunity.  Those 
who  have  the  power  and  the  opportunity  of  as 
certaining,  of  receiving,  and  of  defending  their 
truth,  must,  in  reason,  be  answerable  for  their 
wilful  rejection,  or  intentional  corruption.  "  God 
is  not  mocked."  "  What  a  man  soweth,  that  also 
will  he  reap."  But  even  here  we  must  remem 
ber,  that  God,  not  man,  is  the  Judge.  And  when 
the  judgments  of  God  are  threatened,  they 
neither  are,  nor  can  be,  threatened  absolutely, 
but  with  a  final  and  essential  reservation  for  the 
mercies  of  infinite  wisdom. 

Thus  then,  when  after  a  black  catalogue  of 
human  crimes,  the  Apostle  declares,  "  that  they 
which  do  such  things  shall  not  enter  the  king 
dom  of  God;"  and  when,  in  consequence  of 
such  declaration,  we  believe  that  the  wages  of 
sin  is  everlasting  death,  do  we  by  this  belief 
exclude  the  prerogative  of  infinite  mercy  ?  The 
analogy  holds  good  in  both  cases.  Both  in  the 
trial  of  faith  and  of  works,  there  are  venial,  there 
are  mortal  sins  ;  and  though  we  know  the  law  is 
equally  explicit  in  its  threatenings  against  sin  in 
general,  we  know  that  justice  will  be  tempered 
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by  mercy,  according  to  the  judgment  of  infi 
nite  wisdom.  When  then  we  say  that  he  who 
keeps  not  whole  this  Catholic  faith,  without 
doubt  shall  perish  everlastingly  ;  we  mean,  that 
against  a  wilful  rejection,  or  corruption,  of  any 
of  the  leading  and  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  dispensation,  the  judgment  of  death  in 
the  Scriptures  is  pronounced ;  reserving  ever  the 
exercise  of  that  mercy,  which  infinite  wisdom  can 
alone  with  equity  dispense. 

Is  then  this  declaration  in  conformity  with  the 
whole  tenor  of  Scripture  ?  Is  the  witness  of  man 
authorized  and  confirmed  by  the  witness  of  God  ? 
It  is  not  my  present  intention  to  multiply  texts 
in  its  defence.  He  that  will  examine  for  himself, 
will  find  the  witness  of  God  not  only  greater  but 
stronger  than  the  witness  of  man.  He  will  find 
the  most  positive,  the  most  awful  penalties,  de 
nounced  against  the  wilful  rejection,  not  of  one, 
but  of  every  article,  both  separately  and  con 
jointly,  of  the  Christian  faith.  Beyond  this,  there 
is  no  appeal.  "  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  life, 
and  he  that  hath  not  the  Son  hath  not  life,  but 
the  wrath  of  God  remaineth  upon  him." 

Such  then  being  the  witness  of  Scripture  to 
the  essential  importance  of  every  article  of  otir 
faith,  it  is  surely  neither  useless  nor  uncharitable, 
to  prefix  a  solemn  warning  to  their  general  pro 
fession.  It  is  for  us  to  apply  to  those  general 
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threatenings,  such  rational  limitations  as  are  most 
consonant  with  the  whole  scheme  of  Chris 
tianity  ;  not  to  violate  with  trifling  objections, 
nor  resist  with  obstinate  jealousy  its  doctrines, 
because  they  are  apparently,  and  in  form,  the 
witness  of  man,  when  we  find  that  they  are  really, 
and  in  fact,  doctrines  emanating  from  a  higher 
authority,  that  they  are  even  "  the  witness  of 
God." 


'I   ,  V 
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He  took  not  on  htm  the  nature  of  angels,  but  he  toolt  on 
him  the  seed  of  Abraham. 

THE  event  which  we  are  assembled  this  day  to 
commemorate,  is  placed  far  beyond  the  adequate 
comprehension  of  the  human  intellect.  The 
incarnation  of  the  Divinity,  is  a  mystery,  which 
the  penetration  of  man  cannot  fathom,  nor  his 
ingenuity  disclose.  The  measures  of  infinite 
goodness  are  as  incomprehensible  to  a  finite  mind, 
as  the  acts  of  infinite  power.  How  the  co- eter 
nal  and  co-equal  Word  of  God,  which  was  both 
with  "  God,  and  was  God/'  could  descend  from 
the  ineffable  glory  of  the  Divinity,  and  be  clothed 
not  only  in  the  semblance,  but  in  the  substance, 
of  mortality ;  how  the  Majesty  of  heaven  could 
be  united  to  the  frail  and  perishable  form  of 
humanity,  must  ever  remain  to  us  a  mystery 
which  enquiry  can  only  perplex,  and  discussion 
confuse.  But  it  is  not  to  be  concluded,  because 
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the  manner  is  unintelligible,  that  the  matter  is 
therefore  incredible  ;  nor  because  we  cannot  as 
sign  the  particular  mode,  that  the  general  pro 
position,  therefore,  is  not  an  object  of  our  faith. 
In  many  cases  which  relate  to  the  natural  world, 
our  knowledge  is  often  limited ;  in  all  cases  which 
relate  to  the  attributes,  the  power,  and  the  dis 
pensations  of  the  Deity,  our  faculties  are  always 
by  necessity  confined.  When,  then,  we  speak  of 
the  incarnation  as  a  subject  which  we  cannot  in 
all  its  bearings  comprehend,  we  do  not  exclude 
it  from  being  an  object  of  rational  belief,  and 
from  thence  of  perfect  faith. 

We  believe  it,  as  the  testimony,  not  only  of 
man,  but  of  God.  Nor  is  there  any  event  since 
the  foundation  of  the  world,  that  stands  recorded 
upon  stronger  or  more  powerful  evidence.  We 
have  the  witness  of  man,  in  the  attestation  of 
friends,  to  the  facts ;  we  have  the  collateral  tes 
timony  of  enemies,  as  a  confirmation  of  their 
existence.  We  have  the  witness  of  God  in  the 
voice  of  prophecy,  in  the  miracles  attending  its 
completion.  All  these  materials  of  belief,  in  their 
various  bearings,  conspire  with  astonishing  power 
to  build  up  the  fabric  of  our  faith,  to  strengthen 
its  foundations,  and  to  confirm  its  solidity. 

The  union  of  the  Divine  and  human  nature  in 
thd'person  of  Christ,  has  perplexed  the  imagina 
tion  of  many,  who  because  they  cannot  compre- 
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hend  its  mode,  proceed  to  deny  its  existence  > 
yet  upon  the  same  grounds  they  must  ultimately 
deny  their  own  existence  ;  for  it  will  be  found  no 
less  difficult,  no  less  impossible  to  account  for 
the  union  of  soul  and  body  in  their  own  person, 
than  of  the  human  and  Divine  nature  in  the  per 
son  of  Christ.  That  such  an  union  was  mira 
culous  we  allow  ;  and  what  is  not  miraculous  in 
the  mercies  of  our  Redemption !  Though  in 
comprehensible  in  the  mode,  it  is  neither  con 
tradictory  nor  impossible  in  fact.  No  reason  can 
be  assigned  against  its  existence,  and  we  have 
the  whole  testimony  of  Scripture  for  its  corro- 
boration.  It  was  not  man,  but  God,  that  was 
made  flesh — "  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word, 
and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was 
God" — "  and  the  Word  was  made  flesh,  and 
dwelt  among  us."  Again  it  is  represented,  that 
"  being  in  the  form  of  God,  he  thought  it  not 
robbery  to  be  equal  with  God,  but  made  himself 
of  no  reputation,  and  took  upon  him  the  form  of 
a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men." 
Before  the  world  was,  Christ  existed  in  the  bo 
som  of  the  Father,  and  "in  him  dwelt  the  fulness 
of  the  Godhead  bodily." 

He,  therefore,  who  was  the  Word,  which  in  the 
beginning  was  with  God,  and  was  God ;  He, 
whose  glory  Isaiah  saw  as  the  glory  of  the  God 
of  Israel ;  He,  who  was  in  the  form  of  God,  and 
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was  equal  with  him,  "  being  the  brightness  of 
his  glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his  person ;" 
He,  whose  being  is  included  in  the  One  Eternal 
Indivisible  Divine  essence,  descended  from  on 
high,  and  was  made  flesh.  And  "  took  not  on 
him  the  nature  of  angels,  but  took  on  him  the 
seed  of  Abraham." 

In  pursuance  of  this  train  of  thought,  it  will 
be  my  purpose  to  consider,  first,  the  fact  of  our 
Lord  taking  upon  himself  the  seed  of  Abraham, 
and  the  circumstances  attending  it ;  and,  second 
ly,  the  reason  of  his  preference  of  the  seed  of 
Abraham,  over  the  nature  of  angels. 

It  was  by  the  singular,  invisible,  and  immediate 
operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  Christ  was 
conceived  in  the  womb  of  a  virgin,  and,  as  on 
this  day,  born  into  the  world.  Is  it  incredible 
that  an  event  pregnant  with  the  destinies  of  the 
whole  world,  past,  present,  and  to  come,  should 
be  ushered  in  with  signs  and  wonders  ?  Is  it 
strange  that  he  whose  death  was  to  restore  our 
lost  immortality,  should  in  his  birth  be  the  sub 
ject  of  miraculous  interposition  ?  More  strange 
and  incredible  indeed  would  it  have  been,  had 
no  miracle  attended  his  incarnation,  had  no  sign 
announced  to  an  astonished  world,  the  birth  of 
a  Saviour,  and  a  God !  The  voice  of  prophecy 
had  declared  a  sign  :  a  sign  infallible,  because 
impossible,  but  by  the  immediate  interposition 
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of  Providence.  Since  the  foundation  of  the 
world,  an  event  so  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature 
never  happened,  scarcely,  even  in  the  exuberance 
of  poetical  Mythology,  was  it  imagined.  "  Be 
hold,"  saith  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  "  the  Lord 
hath  created  a  new  thing  upon  the  earth,  a  wo 
man  shall  compass  a  man."  Again,  "  the  Lord 
himself  shall  give  you  a  sign,"  saith  Isaiah, 
"  behold  a  virgin  shall  conceive  and  bear  a  son, 
and  shall  call  his  name  Immaimel."  Here  then 
a  sign  is  promised,  a  sign  of  no  ordinary  or  com 
mon  nature,  and  how  clearly  that  sign  was  ac 
complished  in  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  the  Scrip 
tures  bear  the  clearest,  and  most  ample  testi 
mony. 

He  took  upon  himself  the  seed  of  Abraham ; 
because  to  Abraham,  at  first,  the  promise  was 
made,  that  in  his  "  seed  should  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  be  blessed."  Nor  to  Abraham  alone, 
but  to  David  also  was  the  promise  made,  "  a 
rod  shall  rise  out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse  ;  a  righ 
teous  branch,  whom  God  will  raise  to  David." 
Accordingly  he  was  born  not  only  of  a  virgin, 
but  of  a  virgin  of  the  house  and  lineage  of  Da 
vid.  That  such  was  the  general  expectation  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  is  proved  from  the  question 
of  the  Jews  themselves  respecting  the  birth-place 
of  our  Lord.  "  Hath  not  the  Scripture  said,  that 
Christ  cometh  of  the  seed  of  David,  and  out  of 
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the  town  of  Bethlehem  where  David  was."  Ac 
cordingly  we  find  the  pedigree  of  Christ  traced 
in  the  most  accurate  manner,  both  to  David  and 
to  Abraham.  By  St.  Matthew  is  deduced,  through 
his  political  or  royal  pedigree,  his  right  to  the 
kingdom  of  the  Jews;  by  St.  Luke  is  pointed 
out  his  natural  descent,  through  the  several 
generations  of  those  from  whom  he  derived  his 
human  origin  ;  as  a  confirmation  of  this,  in  St. 
Matthew  we  find  no  enumeration  beyond  Abra 
ham,  because  to  him, and  to  his  seed  was  the 
kingdom  promised,  but  in  St.  Luke  every  step 
is  carefully  trod  to  the  progenitor  of  mankind, 
from  whom  he  derived  his  human  origin. 

Another  circumstance,  of  no  ordinary  import, 
attending  the  nativity  of  our  Lord,  was  the  place 
of  his  birth.  "  Thou  Bethlehem  Ephratah," 
saith  Micah,  "  though  thou  be  little  among  the 
thousands  of  Judah,  yet  out  of  thee  shall  he  come 
forth  unto  me,  that  is  to  be  ruler  in  Israel ; 
whose  goings  forth  have  been  from  of  old,  from 
everlasting."  So  assured  were  the  Jews  that  in 
Bethlehem  the  Messiah  was  to  be  born ;  that 
their  objection  to  Christ  was  that  he  was  a  Naza- 
rene.  "Can  there  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Na 
zareth  T  Nazareth  was  indeed  the  country  of  his 
parents,  and  in  Nazareth  was  he  brought  up ; 
he  was  therefore  justly  by  the  Jews  considered 
a  Nazarene.  In  Bethlehem,  by  a  train  of  what 
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man  would  call  fortuitous  circumstances,  was  he 
born :  by  such  fortuitous  circumstances,  is  the 
Providence  of  God  declared  to  man.     What  we 
loosely  term  chance,  is  but  the  work  of  his  will, 
and  the  operation  of  his  power,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  human  events.     Can  we  doubt,  then, 
that  the  steps  of  Joseph  were  guided  by  the 
Almighty,  though  the  second  cause  was  of  an 
ordinary  and  political  nature,  to  the  city  of  Beth 
lehem,  that  there  the  Saviour  of  the  world  should 
be  born  ?    In  Bethlehem  then  was  the  voice  of 
prophecy  fulfilled  ;  thither  were  the  magi  direct 
ed  by  their  heavenly  guide  ;  there  was  the  pro 
mised  Saviour  first  declared  to  the  astonished 
shepherds ;   there  was  the  song  of  the  angels 
heard :  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  on  earth 
peace,  good  will  towards  men."     Thus,  then, 
did  Christ  take  upon  him  the  seed  of  Abraham. 
As  an  attestation  of  his  Divinity,  he  was  con 
ceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  as  a  proof  of  his 
humanity,  he  was  born  of  a  pure  Virgin,  of  the 
house  and  lineage  of  David,  and  in  the  city  of 
that  favoured  monarch.     As  Christ  was  conse 
crated  in  his  spiritual  conception,  so  are  we  also 
in  our  spiritual  regeneration.     The  same  over 
shadowing  power  that  presided  over  his  first 
birth,  shall  also  support  us  in  our  second  birth 
unto  righteousness  ;  the  operation  of  that  bless 
ed  power  which  conducted  our  blessed  Lord 
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into  the  kingdom  of  sin,  shall  guide  us  to  the 
kingdom  of  grace.  "  Except  a  man  be  born  of 
water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God." 

It  will  be  our  second  object  to  consider  the 
reason  why  our  Lord  took  not  upon  himself  the 
nature  of  angels ;  but  the  seed  of  Abraham. 

It  is  for  man  rather  to  adore  the  depth  of  the 
divine  wisdom,  than  to  attempt  to  fathom  it.  It 
is  a  daring  and  a  presumptuous  measure  to  search 
into  the  antecedent  reasons  of  the  Almighty  will. 
It  is  not  only  its  own  law,  but  its  own  reason. 
But  it  hath  pleased  the  Almighty,  in  some  acts 
of  his  moral  government,  to  descend  from  the 
throne  of  his  Majesty,  and  to  submit  his  counsels 
to  be  canvassed,  even  at  the  bar  of  human  reason. 
Where  he  hath  condescended  to  explain  the 
causes  of  his  decrees,  it  is  for  us  to  follow  at  a 
humble  distance  our  heavenly  guide,  and  to  vin 
dicate  his  ways  to  man. 

The  reason  for  this  preference,  will  be  found  in 
the  words  of  the  Apostle,  immediately  following 
the  text.  "  Wherefore  in  all  things  it  behoveth 
him  to  be  made  like  unto  his  brethren,  that  he 
might  be  a  merciful  and  faithful  high  priest  in 
things  pertaining  to  God,  to  make  reconciliation 
for  the  sins  of  the  people ;  for  in  that  he  himself 
hath  suffered,  being  tempted,  he  is  able  to  suc 
cour  them  that  are  tempted." 
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What  the  nature,  and  what  the  attributes  of 
angels  are,  we  can  have  but  very  confined  and 
imperfect  knowledge.  We  know  that  they  are 
the  pure  and  spotless  ministers  of  God  and  mes 
sengers  of  his  will.  We  know  that  a  part  of 
them  fell,  and  fell  by  a  fouler  and  more  malignant 
sin  than  ours,  inasmuch,  as  it  is  followed  by  a 
severer  and  more  dreadful  punishment. 

What  might  have  been  the  effect  of  our  Lord's 
assuming  the  angelic  form,  can  be  a  matter  alone 
of  idle  and  useless  speculation.  Thus  much, 
from  our  reason  and  experience,  we  may  venture 
to  say,  that  man  would  have  been  less  ready  to 
acknowledge  him  as  God,  than  he  is  at  present. 
Those,  whose  perverted  imaginations  will  not 
suffer  them  to  consider  their  Saviour  as  their 
God,  and  yet  whose  reason  teaches  them  that  he 
was  more  than  man,  are  willing  to  compromise 
their  doubts  in  a  belief  of  his  angelic  nature. 
Had  then  he  appeared  in  this  form  and  nature, 
we  should  have  been  still  more  inclined  to  believe 
him  really  such  ;  as  the  union  of  the  divine  and 
the  angelic  nature,  would  be  still  more  difficult 
to  conceive,  than  the  union  of  the  divine  and 
human,  inasmuch,  as  both  would  be  unknown  to 
us.  Had  he  appeared  as  an  angel,  we  should 
have  had  the  more  difficulty  in  considering  him 
as  God.  ^.^ 

What  reasons  then  might  have  existed  for  his 
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not  assuming  the  angelic  nature,  we  can  but 
faintly  conceive,  but  what  reason  induced  him  to 
take  upon  himself  the  nature  of  man,  Revelation 
has  clearly  shown.  We  being  partakers  of  flesh 
and  blood,  could  expect  no  redemption  but  from 
him  who  partook  of  the  same.  Christ  descended 
from  above,  not  only  to  declare  the  glad  tidings 
of  our  salvation,  but  to  die  for  us,  to  suffer  in  our 
stead,  to  redeem  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law  by 
his  blood.  Man  must  die  to  expiate  the  sins  of 
man.  As  man  he  died  for  us,  his  brethren  in  the 
flesh ;  as  God,  his  sacrifice  was  all-powerful,  and 
his  redemption  all-victorious.  "  By  man  came 
death,  by  man"  must  have  "  come  also  the  re 
surrection  of  the  dead."  He  took  upon  him 
therefore  our  nature,  that  he  might  be  offered  up, 
an  all-atoning  sacrifice  in  our  stead. 

Again,  by  taking  our  nature  upon  him,  he  be 
came  tempted  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin ;  he  is 
therefore  able  to  succour  them  that  are  tempted ; 
to  know  the  strength  of  his  enemies,  to  compas 
sionate  the  agonies  of  their  struggles.  It  is  true 
that  God  can  estimate  all  this  without  a  descent 
into  the  human  form ;  he  knows  us  better  than 
we  know  ourselves.  But  it  is  for  our  assurance 
in  his  knowledge,  it  is  for  our  confidence  in  his 
wisdom,  it  is  for  our  comfort  in  his  support,  that 
every  suffering  of  which  human  nature  is  capa 
ble,  Christ  for  our  sake  underwent.  He  is  our 
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great  example  of  patience,  humility,  and  benevo 
lence  ;  the  pattern  of  every  virtue,  human  and 
divine,  the  great  model  on  which  our  lives,  our 
actions,  and  bur  words,  are  to  be  founded.  God 
sending  his  only  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful 
flesh,  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh.  It  not  only 
proclaimed  the  glad  tidings  of  pardon  and  salva 
tion,  but  taught  us  the  way  that  leadeth  unto  life, 
and  hath  forewarned  us  of  every  path  which 
leadeth  to  destruction. 

When  therefore  in  the  captiousness  of  human 
folly,  we  consider  this  adoption  of  our  nature,  as 
beneath  the  dignity  of  God,  we  measure  God  by 
ourselves ;  and  because  our  mean  pride  will  not 
suffer  us  to  condescend  to  the  weakness  and 
wants  of  our  brethren,  we  conceive  that  the 
Majesty  of  God  cannot  be  lowered  to  the  infir 
mity  of  man.  Man  is  dearer  to  God  than  to  him 
self*.  It  is  ignorance  alone  of  the  divine  attri 
butes,  that  can  consider  them  as  debased  by  any 
act  of  mercy.  The  farther  the  rays  of  infinite 
goodness  penetrate  into  this  vale  of  sin  and  sor 
row,  the  stronger  is  that  body  of  heavenly  light 
from  which  they  emanate.  Let  it  not  then  be  a 
cause  of  cavil  and  exception,  that  God  should 
submit  to  a  condition  so  infinitely  beneath  him. 
If  we  cannot  fathom  the  measures  of  the  divine 

*  Carior  est  illis  homo  quam  sibi. — Juv. 
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mercy,  the  least  we  can  do  is  to  receive  them 
with  grateful  submission. 

"  This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath  made, 
let  us  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it ;"  as  on  this 
auspicious  day  commenced  the  revocation  of  the 
fatal  curse.  We  celebrate  the  nativity  of  the 
world,  not  less  than  that  of  Christ ;  a  new  crea 
tion  unto  life,  a  regeneration  by  the  spirit  of 
God.  By  this  stupendous  incarnation  of  the 
Divine  nature,  he  made  himself  the  Son  of  Man, 
that  by  no  less  a  change  in  our  nature,  we  might 
become  the  sons  of  God. 

We  know  the  honest  transports  which  the 
liberty  of  a  single  nation,  redeemed  from  the 
grasp  of  a  tyrant,  excites  in  every  kindred  heart ; 
and  shall  a  less  degree  of  holy  joy  be  felt  at  the 
anniversary  of  that  morning  which  gave  freedom 
to  the  whole  world,  which  redeemed  generations 
past,  present,  and  to  come,  from  the  bondage  of 
sin,  and  the  powers  of  darkness,  which  recovered 
for  fallen  man,  liberty,  life,  and  immortality. 
"  Awake,  awake,  put  on  thy  strength,  O  Zion,  put 
on  thy  beautiful  garment,  O  Jerusalem,  thou  holy 
city ;  shake  thyself  from  the  dust,  loose  thyself 
from  the  bands  of  thy  neck,  O  captive  daughter 
of  Zion." 

Are  the  first  glimmerings  of  peace  to  a  bleed 
ing  and  exhausted  world,  to  be  hailed  with  en 
thusiastic  joy,  and  is  that  event  to  be  received 
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with  less  heartfelt  triumph,  which  proclaims  a 
reconciliation  between  a  sinful  creature  and  an 
offended  Creator,  a  peace  between  man  and  his 
conscience,  a  peace  of  pardon  between  man  and 
QO(J — «  Peace  I  leave  with  you,"  said  our  dying 
Saviour,  "  my  peace  I  give  unto  you,  not  as  the 
world  giveth,  give  I  unto  you."  These  are  the 
glad  tidings  of  eternal  rest  in  the  city  of  God, 
"  Violence  shall  no  more  be  heard  in  thy  land, 
wasting  nor  destruction  within  thy  borders ;  but 
thou  shalt  call  thy  walls  salvation,  and  thy  gates 
praise." 

It  was  on  this  day  that  the  root  and  branch  of 
Jesse,  the  bright  and  morning  star,  did  spring  up 
above  our  horizon  ;."  though  darkness  shall  cover 
the  earth,  and  gross  darkness  the  people,  yet  the 
Gentiles  shall  come  to  thy  light,  and  kings  to  the 
brightness  of  thy  rising." 

It  is  for  us  to  consecrate  this  holy  festival  with 
prayer,  with  thanksgiving,  with  holy  and  trium 
phant  joy,  in  the  persons  of  ourselves,  and  of  our 
brethren  in  Christ.  As  Christ  took  upon  him 
our  nature,  let  us  resemble  him,  as  he  resembled 
us.  As  he  was  an  inheritor  of  corruption  for  our 
sakes,  let  us  be  heirs  of  immortality  for  his.  Sin 
and  sorrow  are  inseparable  companions  not  only  in 
our  pilgrimage  through  this  life,  but  in  our  hopes 
and  fears  of  the  next.  As  then  we  would  conse 
crate  this  festival  with  joy,  let  us  adorn  it  with 
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innocence.     But  if  Christ  descended  into  the  in 
firmities  of  our  mortal  nature,  let  us  also  descend 
into  the  weakness  and  wants  of  our  brethren.   Is 
there  an  enmity  that  still  rankles  in  our  breasts, 
this  is  the  season  of  amnesty  and  oblivion ;   as 
God  in  the  form  of  Christ  forgave  us,  so  let  us 
forgive  the  sins  of  our  fellow- creatures.     The 
very  season  of  the  year,  and  the  climate  of  our 
land  seems  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  call  our  atten 
tion  to  the  wants  of  our  poorer  brethren.     Re 
lieve  that  Saviour  who,  as  on  this  day,  came  into 
the  world  to  redeem  you,  in  the  person  of  his 
afflicted   servants ;    and    believe  me,  that  the 
cheerfulness  of  every  accustomed  relaxation,  the 
pleasure  of  every  innocent  festivity,  will  be  ren 
dered  inexpressibly  more  grateful  by  the  thought, 
that  you  have  shared  your  delight  with  your  poor 
fellow- creatures,  that  you  have  made  the  hearts 
of  the  widow  and  of  the  aged  to  sing  with  joy. 
May  innocence  purify  the  pleasures  of  this  sea 
son,  and  charity  consecrate  them  to  God, — and 
thus  may  you  render  it  happy,  by  making  it 
holy. 
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Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being 
made  a  curse  for  us. 

WHOEVER  will  but  for  a  moment  consider  the 
black  catalogue  of  human  crimes,  and  their  atten 
dant  miseries,,  will  have  little  reason  to  doubt 
the  truth  of  the  Scripture  account,  that  man  is  in 
a  state  of  degradation  and  corruption : — of  de 
gradation,  from  a  perpetual  tendency  to  evil ;  of 
corruption,  from  its  actual  commission.     The 
voice  of  nature  speaking  through  the  mouth  of 
the  great  heathen  moralist, — the  history  of  man 
kind  in  every  age, — and  the  voice  of  conscience 
speaking  in  his  own  breast,  will  too  fully  assure 
him  of  the  awful  truth.    It  is  almost  beyond  the 
infatuation  of  sin  itself  to  deny  its  own  existence. 
Now  the  same  reason  that  declares  the  unsullied 
purity  of  the  divine  nature,  will  also   declare 
that  there   are  eternal    and    immutable    mea 
sures  of  good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong,  as  cer- 
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tain  as  the  existence,  and  as  unchangeable  as  the 
nature  of  their  almighty  Governor.  The  same 
reason  will  deduce  from  hence,  that  no  creature 
tainted  by  the  pollution  of  sin,  can  hope  for  an 
admission  into  that  kingdom,  whose  essential 
and  fundamental  laws  are  such  as  emanate  from 
a  Being  of  holiness  as  infinite  as  his  power ;  and 
will  join  with  Scripture  in  the  assertion,  "  that 
corruption  cannot  inherit  incorruption."  Thus 
then  we  are  assured  by  our  reason,  that  perfect 
obedience  is  due  to  a  perfect  law,  but  we  are 
equally  assured,  that  in  such  a  law  no  provision 
for  its  violation  can  exist.  Such  a  provision 
must  be  an  after  act  of  favour  and  mercy  ;  and 
that  such  a  provision  ever  should  exist,  may  be 
vaguely  presumed,  but  cannot  be  certainly  deter 
mined  : — with  respect  to  the  conditions  of  such 
a  provision,  we  must  remain  in  ignorance  still 
more  profound. 

Upon  repentance,  perhaps,  as  the  most  proba 
ble  condition  our  imagination  can  devise  of  our 
restoration  to  the  divine  favour,  we  fix  our  hopes. 
And  yet,  it  is  clearly  contrary  to  our  notions 
of  moral  government,  to  suppose,  that  future 
amendment  should  in  all  cases  prevent  the  judi 
cial  bad  consequences  of  evil  actions,  or  remit 
the  punishment  annexed  to  disobedience  ;  much 
less  have  we  any  ground  to  determine  in  what 
degree,  and  in  what  cases,  such  an  effect  would 
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be  produced.  This  will  appear  the  more  evident 
if  we  consider,  the  universal  prevalence  of  pro 
pitiatory  sacrifices  over  the  heathen  world,  plainly 
shewing,  that  the  notion  of  repentance  alone 
being  sufficient  to  expiate  guilt,  was  contrary  to 
the  general  sense  of  mankind.  Besides,  the  im 
perfection  of  our  natures  must  render  any  re 
pentance  equally  imperfect.  Now  the  perfect 
law  of  God,  must  necessarily  require  perfect 
obedience ;  and  all  that  falls  short  of  perfect 
obedience,  arise  from  what  cause  it  may,  is  rebel 
lion  and  guilt.  Shall  then  a  rebellious  creature, 
lift  up  its  eyes  to  the  glories  of  its  great  Creator  ? 
Can  the  imperfect  obedience  of  degraded  nature 
challenge  reward  ?  The  utmost  to  which  her 
fondest  hopes  can  aspire,  is  to  the  remission  of 
punishment,  and  even  in  this  expectation  she 
will  rather  be  fortified  by  presumption,  than  jus 
tified  by  reason. 

Such  then  is  the  curse  of  the  natural  law  ;  of 
that  law,  which  reason  informs  us,  must  require 
obedience  as  perfect  as  itself; — an  obedience  to 
which  as  no  mortal  can  aspire,  all  are  concluded 
under  its  curse,  even  the  curse  of  sin. 

If  from  the  dreary  prospect  which  the  natural 
law  discloses  to  our  view,  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the 
Mosaic  covenant,  we  shall  discover  the  same  law, 
in  its  full  force  and  severity.  The  same  moral 
code  is  enforced,  the  same  perfect  obedience  de- 
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manded,  "  Cursed  shall  be  every  one  that  con- 
'tinueth  not  in  all  things  that  are  written  in  the 
book  of  the  law  to  do  them."  In  the  law  there 
was  no  expiation  for  sin,  no  atonement  for  im 
perfection.  By  proclaiming  the  nature  of  per 
fect  obedience,  it  increased  the  sense  of  guilt  and 
armed  all  the  powers  of  conscience  against  the 
transgressor,  it  became  "  the  strength  of  sin." 

The  same  law  which  before  the  degradation  of 
human  nature  was  instituted  as  a  preservative 
from  evil,  now  acted  only  as  an  aggravation  of 
guilt.  "  The  commandment/'  says  the  apostle, 
"  which  was  ordained  to  life,  I  found  to  be  unto 
death."  Thus  then  was  the  Jew,  as  well  as  the 
Gentile,  under  the  curse  of  the  law.  But  as  the 
Almighty  in  every  revelation  of  his  will  to  man, 
has  declared  himself  not  only  a  God  of  infinite 
justice,  but  a  Father  of  the  tenderest  mercy ; 
even  the  severity  of  the  legal  curse  was  alleviated 
by  the  anticipation  of  the  gracious  terms  of  the 
Christian  covenant.  "  The  law  had  still  a  sha 
dow  of  good  things  to  come."  Sacrifices  of  ex 
piation  were  daily  performed,  not  as  effectual  in 
themselves  to  wash  away  the  slightest  stain  of 
human  infirmity,  but  as  promissory  and  prefigu- 
rative  of  that  great  sacrifice,  which  was  once  to 
be  offered  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  Thus 
were  the  patriarchs,  the  fathers,  and  the  holy  men 
who  lived  under  the  law  not  justified  by  its  works, 
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but  by  faith ;  not  by  the  performance  of  its  cere 
monial  ritual,  but  by  trust  in  the  promises  of 
God.  The  law  was  their  schoolmaster  to  bring 
them  to  Christ,,  and  though  they  knew,,  that  from 
the  law  could  be  derived  no  remission  of  sins,  yet 
they  continued  with  patience  walking  in  the 
commandments  of  God,  wraiting  for  the  consola 
tion  of  Israel,  for  that  fulness  of  time  when  God 
should  send  forth  his  Son,  that  he  might  redeem 
those  that  were  under  the  law,  and  consequently 
under  its  curse. 

Since,  then,  the  whole  human  race,  both  Jew 
and  Gentile,  were  concluded  under  the  curse  of 
the  law,  it  will  be  expedient  now  to  consider,  by 
what  means  they  were  delivered  from  the  bond 
age  of  sin,  and  the  penalty  of  death. 

He  whAimagines  the  threatenings  of  God  to 
be  empty  menaces,  without  not  only  the  certainty 
but  the  intention  of  execution,  proves  himself  as 
little  acquainted  with  the  dispensations  of  the 
moral  government  of  the  Almighty,  displayed  in 
the  history  of  the  sacred  writings,  as  of  the  ab 
stract  nature  of  his  divine  attributes.  Has  he 
either  authority,  or  reason  to  suppose,  that  the 
Governor  of  the  universe  will  suffer  his  laws  to 
be  violated,  his  word  rejected,  his  authority  tram 
pled  under  foot  by  his  rebellious  creatures,  with 
out  some  vindication  of  his  power,  and  some 
satisfaction  to  his  offended  Majesty  ?  Shall  the 
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God  of  infinite  justice  suffer  the  triumph  of  sin  to 
pass  unpunished  ?  Shall  the  God  of  immutable 
truth,  reverse  the  peremptory  sentence  of  death 
upon  transgression  ? 

"  The  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof,"  said  the 
Almighty  to  Adam, (( thou  shalt  surely  die."  Was 
not  the  threat  fulfilled  ?  Are  we  not  all  witnesses 
of  its  fatal  execution  ?  Can  we,  then,  suppose 
we  shall  be  absolved  from  the  burthen  of  our 
accumulated  guilt,  without  expiation;  that  we 
shall  be  redeemed  from  bondage  without  a  ran 
som  ;  or  rescued  from  eternal  death  without  a 
sacrifice  ? 

Upon  each  and  every  one  of  us,  was  passed  the 
irreversible  sentence  of  death.  What  then  could 
satisfy  infinite  justice,  but  the  execution  of  this 
dreadful  decree  ? — But  here  the  Almighty  mercy 
interposed  in  behalf  of  his  frail  and  miserable 
creatures  :  not  by  remitting  a  single  degree  of  the 
inexorable  sentence,  but  by  the  substitution  of 
an  equivalent — an  equivalent,  not  in  number,  but 
in  power — even  of  that  one  victim,  whose  single 
death  was  a  sacrifice,  as  far  surpassing  that  of 
the  whole  world,  past,  present,  and  to  come,,  in 
the  same  proportion,  as  his  single  self  stood  pre 
eminent  above  all  created  beings.  What  mortal, 
what  finite  creature,  shall  dare  to  intrude  on  the 
incomprehensible  counsels  of  the  Almighty  ?  Sal- 
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vation  is  the  prerogative  of  God.     "  I,  even  I, 
am  the  Lord,  and  beside  me  there  is  no  Saviour." 

It  was  the  eternal  Word,  co-existing  in  the 
brightness  of  the  Godhead,  that  descended  from 
the  glories  of  the  Father,  and  took  upon  him  not 
only  the  form,  but  the  infirmities  of  our  mortal 
nature,  and  became  ' '  a  man  of  sorrow,  acquainted 
with  grief;"  who  after  a  patient  submission  to 
the  miseries  of  a  painful  and  agonizing  existence, 
laid  down  his  life  for  the  ransom  of  our  souls,  and 
poured  forth  his  blood  in  sacrifice  for  our  sins ! 
It  was  the  incarnate  God,  who  redeemed  us 
from  the  curse  of  the  law,  "  being  made  a  curse 
for  us  r 

Such,  then,  is  the  mighty  mystery  of  our  redemp 
tion  ;  such  is  the  tremendous  sacrifice,  which  as  on 
this  day  was  offered  on  the  cross,  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  moral  creation  :  this  was  "  the  Lamb  slain 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world/'  prefigured  in 
every  rite  of  the  ceremonial  law,  faintly  desig 
nated  to  the  patriarchs  of  old,  more  fully  de 
clared  in  the  prophetic  oracles  of  later  days,  re 
ceiving  its  consummation  in  the  death  and  pas 
sion  of  our  crucified  Saviour.  Surely  to  that 
awful  sacrifice,  on  which  the  state  of  man  through 
all  eternity  depends,  some  serious  thought  is 
due,  beyond  the  fleeting  consideration  of  a  sin 
gle  day  !  On  the  event  of  those  few  moments, 
rests  every  hope  we  have  of  pardon  and  peace 
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beyond  the  grave.  Every  attendant  circumstance 
is  pregnant  with  the  deepest  consequence, 
Wisely  therefore  has  our  church  consecrated  the 
services  of  this  holy  week,  to  the  contemplation 
of  this  momentous  period  in  all  its  bearings. 
The  mind  is  thus  directed  to  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecy,  the  accomplishment  of  prefiguration, 
the  conspiration  of  testimony,  the  nature  of  the 
sacrifice ;  and  gradually  prepared  for  the  deve^ 
lopement  of  the  grand  event,  which  this  great 
day  is  designed  to  commemorate.  To  the  too 
prevalent  neglect  of  the  services  of  this  holy 
week,  is  to  be  ascribed  the  vague  and  indetermi" 
nate  ideas,  which  are  too  often  entertained  re^ 
specting  the  nature,  and  end,  of  this  tremendous 
sacrifice ;  and  hence  the  little  influence  they 
possess  over  our  lives  and  actions  here,  or  our 
hopes  and  fears  hereafter. 

Many  who  profess  themselves  Christians,  rest 
contented  with  the  notion,  that  Christ  came  into 
the  world  to  proclaim  the  glad  tidings  of  pardon 
and  peace,  and  died  to  confirm  his  mission.  So 
did  Paul — so  did  Peter — so  did  that  glorious 
army  of  primitive  martyrs,  who  sealed  their  doc 
trines  with  their  blood.  Where  then  is  the 
atonement  for  a  sinful  world  ?  by  whom  shall  the 
arm  of  vengeance  be  stayed  ?  where  is  the  vic 
tory  over  the  powers  of  darkness  ?  are  we  not 
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still  under  the  curse  of  the  law  ?  the  victims  of 
sin,  and  the  children  of  death  ? 

By  the  sacrifice  of  our  great  High  Priest,  and 
by  the  blood  of  Christ,  (for  without  blood  is 
there  no  remission)  are  we  redeemed  from  the 
curse.  But  not  only  for  our  sakes,  did  he  offer 
himself  up  on  the  cross,  but  in  our  stead ;  not 
only  hath  he  washed  our  sins  in  his  blood,  but 
"  he  bore  them  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree." 
"  He  who  knew  no  sin/'  became  sin  for  our  sal 
vation;  he  was  made  a  curse  for  us,  "  he  was 
wounded  for  our  transgressions,  and  bruised  for 
our  iniquities,"  not  by  the  malice  of  his  human 
enemies,  but  by  the  vengeance  of  the  Almighty, 
The  hand  of  God  was  heavy  upon  him. 

Could  the  human  imagination  calculate  the  pu 
nishment  due  to  the  sins  of  countless  ages,  could 
it  view  the  accumulation  of  anguish,  and  concen 
tration  of  divine  vengeance  bursting  on  the  head 
of  an  innocent  victim,  then,  and  not  till  then,  can 
it  comprehend  what  were  the  sufferings  of  our 
blessed  Saviour  on  the  cross;  then  could  we  con 
ceive  the  torture  of  his  soul  during  his  agony  in 
the  garden,  then  could  we  express  the  horrors 
and  dismay  of  those  tremendous  moments,  which 
spoke  through  the  mouth  even  of*  the  incarnate 
Word,—"  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  for 
saken  me !" 
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Such,  then,  was  the  price  of  our  redemption  ; 
so  did  Christ  redeem  us  from  the  curse  of  the 
law,  "  being  made  a  curse  for  us." 

Wonderful  indeed  will  the  sacrifice  appear, 
when  in  one  comprehensive  view  we  consider  its 
relation  to  ages  past,  present,  and  to  come !  So 
that  the  hnman  intellect  can  scarcely  fathom  its 
depth,  or  comprehend  its  vast  extent ;  not  less 
wonderful  will  it  appear,  when  we  quit  this  com 
prehensive  view,  and  descend  to  its  individual 
influence.  Let  it  ever  be  remembered,  that  for 
every  soul  among  us  the  Saviour  of  the  world 
died,  as  much,  as  if  he  had  died  for  him  alone. 
The  salvation  of  each  individual  was  as  much 
purchased  by  his  blood,  as  if  the  single  victim 
had  bled  for  his  single  soul.  Let  each  among  us> 
cast  his  thoughts  upon  himself,  and  ask,  how  he 
has  deserved  this  love ;  and  with  what  affection 
he  has  received,  and  with  what  gratitude  acknow 
ledged,  this  mighty  deliverance  from  sin  and 
death ! 

With  what  careless  indifference  do  we  too 
often  view  his  sufferings  for  us  ;  to  what  vain  de 
lusions  and  empty  pleasures  do  we  sacrifice 
those  agonies,  which  he  underwent  to  purchase 
our  redemption ;  renewing,  not  commemorating, 
his  shame,  and  "  crucifying  the  Saviour  of  the 
world  afresh,"  a  victim  to  our  rebellious  passions. 

"  He  that  doth  not  take  up  his  cross  and  fol- 
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low  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me."  He  who  cannot 
consent  to  sacrifice  a  few  momentary  gratifica 
tions,  a  few  transitory  pleasures,  to  the  com 
mands  of  his  Saviour,  is  not  worthy  of  him.  He 
who  is  not  a  partaker  of  its  discipline  and  self- 
denial  here,  cannot  in  reason  expect  to  be  a  par 
taker  of  its  glories  hereafter. 

Where  then  the  great  Captain  of  our  salvation 
has  led  the  way,  it  is  our  duty,  as  well  as  our  pri 
vilege,  to  follow.  Upon  that  high  altar  on  which 
the  Redeemer  offered  himself  up  a  sacrifice  for 
us,  a  curse  for  our  guilt,  a  propitiation  for  our 
offences,  let  us  also  offer  a  holy,  pure,  and  reason 
able  oblation  of  gratitude,  adoration,  and  obedi 
ence.  At  the  foot  of  the  cross,  let  us  also  with 
sorrow  and  shame  sacrifice  every  guilty  passion, 
every  sensual  and  rebellious  appetite  ;  let  them 
be  buried  for  ever  with  the  old  man,  but  let  us 
arise  in  holy  faith  to  a  life  of  righteousness,  as 
the  redeemed  of  his  blood,  as  heirs  of  that  life 
and  immortality  which  he  hath  purchased  for  us. 
So  "  that  when  Christ  who  is  our  life  shall  appear, 
we  also  may  appear  with  him  in  glory." 
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Now  if  Christ  be  preached  that  he  rose  from  the  dead, 
how  say  some  among  you  that  there  is  no  resurrection 
from  the  dead? 

IT  might  reasonably  be  expected,  that  the  pro 
mulgation  of  an  article  of  faith  so  novel  in  its 
nature,  so  strange  in  its  effects,  so  tremendous 
in  its  consequences,  as  that  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  should  encounter  the  resistance  and 
opposition,  which  would  naturally  arise  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  were  ill  calcuated  for  the 
reception  of  any  religious  truth,  much  more  of 
this,  the  most  sublime  and  awful  doctrine  of  the 
Christian  dispensation. 

The  sophistry  and  the  pride  of  man  took  the 
alarm,  and  marshalled  themselves  in  array  against 
the  word  and  the  power  of  God.  The  one,  de 
lighting  ever,  rather  in  the  detection  of  error, 
than  in  the  possession  of  truth,  could  not  but 
employ  itself  in  raising  objections,  which  unas- 
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sisted  and  alone,  it  could  never  resolve;  the 
other,  could  but  ill  support  the  entrance  of  a 
doctrine,  to  whose  origin  human  reason  could 
not  interpose  the  slightest  claim. 

In  proof  of  this  assertion,  let  us  for  a  moment 
turn  our  eyes  from  that  opulent  and  luxurious 
city,  to  whose  converted  inhabitants  the  words 
of  my  text  are  directed,  and  behold  the  great 
Apostle  in  a  nobler  scene,  standing  in  the  midst 
of  the  Areopagus,  addressing  himself  no  longer 
to  the  obstinacy  of  Jewish  prejudice,  or  the 
ignorance  of  Asiatic  superstition,  but  to  the  pride 
of  Athenian  literature,  to  the  power  of  Greek 
philosophy.  Within  the  walls  of  that  ancient 
and  illustrious  city,  were  assembled  those  who 
gave  law  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  world ; 
within  her  schools  were  concentrated  the  rich 
stores  of  information  gathered  from  every  age 
and  country.  She  was  still  the  emporium  of 
science ;  the  Academy  stiU  flourished,  and  in  her 
groves  philosophy  still  maintained  her  ancient 
sway.  It  was  to  this  city,  it  was  to  the  disciples 
arid  followers  of  those  great  masters  of  human 
reason,  whose  writings  have  challenged  the  ad 
miration  of  every  age,  and  are  themselves,  if 
duly  weighed,  considered,  and  studied,  both  in 
their  excellencies  and  defects,  the  very  avenue 
and  portico  to  Christianity ;  it  was  to  them  that 
the  great  Apostle  proclaimed  aloud  the  resur- 
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rection  of  the  dead.  The  partial  light  displayed 
by  the  greatest  luminaries  of  human  reason,  had 
neither  itself  dispelled  the  powers  of  darkness  in 
their  minds,  nor  taught  them  to  look  up  with 
confidence  to  that  heavenly  light,  which  now 
burst  in  upon  them  in  full  lustre.  When  they 
heard  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  "  some 
mocked,  and  others  said,  we  will  hear  thee  again 
of  this  matter."  The  intellectual  indolence  of 
the  Epicurean  fled  with  precipitation  from  a 
thought  so  fatal  to  his  voluptuous  ease.  The 
stern  dogmatism  of  the  Stoic  rejected  with  scorn 
what  he  never  did,  and  therefore  never  would, 
believe.  The  Academy  perhaps  would  freely 
have  heard  him  again  of  that  matter,  but  it 
would  have  heard  him  only  to  have  indulged  the 
love  of  idle  disputation,  and  to  have  repeated  a 
system  of  sophistical  objections. 

It  will  not  be  unimportant  to  consider  on  what 
principles  their  objections  were  founded,  and  on 
what  part  of  the  Christian  scheme  of  a  general 
resurrection  they  fixed  as  incredible  and  absurd. 
Was  it  on  the  expectation  of  a  future  life — was 
it  on  the  hopes  of  immortality  ?  In  every  age, 
and  under  every  system,  the  wisest  of  the  hea 
thens  discovered  that  there  were 'grounds  for  an 
expectation  beyond  the  grave.  For  life  and 
immortality,  Nature  pants  with  groans  unutter 
able.  She  sees  all  her  children  mingled  with  the 
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dust ;  but  by  the  power  of  unassisted  reason  she 
sees  also,  that  there  is  in  the  composition  of  man 
an  invisible  and  an  immaterial  principle,  over 
which  the  grave  can  have  no  power,  and  cor 
ruption  no  dominion.  Farther,  in  every  other 
work  of  the  Almighty  arm,  she  perceives  the 
beauties  of  its  whole,  the  harmony  of  its  parts, 
the  order  of  its  system,  the  constancy  of  its 
curses.  In  the  moral  world,  alone,  she  per 
ceives  disorder  and  confusion.  She  sees  with 
horror  the  dominion  of  triumphant  vice ;  she 
views  with  dejection  and  pain  the  sorrows  of 
afflicted  virtue.  Whither  then  can  she  flee  from 
this  scene  of  darkness  and  perplexity  for  refuge  ? 
On  the  hopes  of  another  world  she  rests  her  ex 
pectation,  as  the  comfort  of  her  afflictions  here 
on  earth,  and  as  a  vindication  of  the  just  and 
equal  administration  of  the  universal  and  all- 
ruling  Being.  On  this  point  then  the  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel,  and  the  dictates  of  natural  reason, 
stand  or  fall  together.  The  superstition  of  4he_ 
vulgar,  the  imagination  of  the  poets,  and  the 
frauds  of  the  priests,  had  indeed  in  every  coun 
try  so  concealed  this  natural  belief  under  the 
veil  of  mystical  darkness,  and  so  clothed  it  with 
mythological  absurdity,  as  to  call  forth  the 
strongest  powers  of  the  mind  to  separate  the 
light  from  the  darkness,  and  distinguish  truth 
from  absurdity.  There  were  those,  whose  trans- 
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cendant  minds  unmasked  the  errors  of  the  po 
pular  mythology,  and  displayed  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  natural  reason  in  their  fairest  colours. 
There  were  a  few,  who  argued  from  the  follies 
of  imposture  against  the  notion  itself,  and  with 
a  species  of  suspicious  infatuation  called  in  ques 
tion  the  existence  of  a  future  state.  But,  where 
Nature  gave  her  children  an  expectation  only, 
Christianity  has  proclaimed  an  assurance.  Rea 
son  informed  us  only  of  the  necessity  of  the 
thing: — Revelation  has  prescribed  the  terms. 
Philosophy  conjectured  merely  its  existence,  the 
Gospel  has  announced  the  mode  of  its  consum 
mation — the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  at  the 
great  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord.  Here  then 
philosophy  was  lost  in  amazement !  That  at  that 
one  tremendous  moment,  at  the  sound  of  the  last 
trump,  the  bodies  of  all  the  sons  of  men,  of  every 
nation,  and  throughout  every  age,  should  rise 
at  once  and  receive  their  everlasting  doom,  was 
to  philosophy  a  greater  delusion  than  their  fa 
bled  regions  beneath  the  earth.  That  the  body 
of  each  individual,  though  consumed  in  the  fire, 
scattered  in  the  air,  or  mouldered  in  the  dust, 
should  be  again  restored,  was  altogether  incre 
dible,  perhaps  even  impossible ! 

Why  then  should  natural  reason  start  back  at 
this  difficulty  ?  Is  there  too  much  for  omniscient 
wisdom  to  contrive,  or  for  omnipotent  strength 
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to  execute  ?  Why  should  it  be  more  impossible 
for  God  to  gather  together  the  dispersed  parts 
of  a  corrupted  body,  and  re-unite  them  to  their 
former  soul,  than  to  create  matter  at  first  out  of 
nothing  ?  Why  should  any  man  imagine,  that  he 
who  at  the  creation  separated  the  confused  mass 
of  matter,  cannot  with  the  same  ease  at  the  ge 
neral  resurrection  separate  again  the  same  con 
fused  mass  of  matter,  and  assign  to  each  body 
its  own  part  ?  Is  it  too  great  a  task  for  Him  who 
numbers  the  sand  of  the  sea,  and  the  very  par 
ticles  of  created  matter,  to  collect  the  dispersed 
parts  of  a  man's  body  into  their  due  situation 
and  order  ? 

It  may,  indeed,  and  with  some  appearance  of 
justice,  be  urged,  that  the  parts  of  the  body  may 
be  so  scattered  and  so  incorporated  with  the 
parts  of  other  bodies,  that  it  may  not  be  possible 
for  every  individual  body  to  arise  with  exactly 
the  same  parts  of  which  it  consisted  at  its  disso 
lution.  Now  even  allowing  the  strength  of  this 
objection,  it  will  not  affect  the  main  point,  I 
mean  the  resurrection  of  the  same  body  as  the 
object  of  a  future  judgment.  For  if  it  does,  it 
must  affect  also  the  identity  of  our  body  as  con 
cerned  in  every  action  of  human  life  ;  as,  at  no 
two  periods  of  our  life,  however  close  in  succes 
sion,  are  our  bodies  precisely  the  same ;  at  no  two 
hours  are  they  composed  of  the  same  numerical 
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particles.  Within  a  few  years  they  undergo  a 
total  change.  The  laws  of  the  animal  economy 
allow  of  no  stagnation  of  matter  in  the  system 
and  constitution  of  man,  but  develope  a  wondrous 
and  continued  succession  of  renovation  and  de 
cay.  There  are  organs  whose  designation  it  is 
to  absorb  and  carry  off  the  various  materials  of 
which  our  structure  is  composed.  There  are 
others,  which  fulfil  their  office  by  the  secretion 
and  deposition  of  fresh  matter,  and  a  propor 
tionate  renewal  of  our  wasted  frame.  From 
childhood  to  maturity  the  change  is  sensible  and 
clear ;  from  maturity  to  the  latest  period  of  our 
existence,  though  less  evident  to  the  common 
eye,  it  is  equally  capable  of  the  strictest  demon 
stration.  In  the  sameness  therefore  of  the  nu 
merical  particles,  the  personal  identity  of  our 
bodies  does  not  consist.  Otherwise  the  same 
difficulty  would  arise  in  all  human  transactions, 
which  we  suppose  will  arise  in  the  divine  judg 
ment  hereafter.  As,  then,  the  personal  identity 
of  the  body  is  preserved  on  earth,  though  the 
numerical  particles  be  entirely  changed,  so,  in 
the  resurrection,  shall  the  personal  identity  be 
also  preserved,  even  though  clothed  with  par 
ticles  of  matter  not  precisely  the  same  as  at  its 
dissolution. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  shew,  that  in  the 
resurrection  of  the  body  no  contradiction  is  in- 
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volved  ;  it  is  therefore  an  object  for  the  work  of 
Omnipotence.     Of  the  manner  of  this  wonderful 
operation  we  cannot  have  the  most  distant  idea. 
We  have  the  power  neither  to  create,  nor  the 
power  to  raise  again  ;  nor  have  we  the  power  to 
comprehend  the  mode  either  of  creation  or  resur 
rection.     For  our  belief  in  the  possibility  of  this 
stupendous  miracle  we  trust  to  our  reason  ;  for 
the  certainty  of  it  we  trust  to  revelation ;  for  the 
performance  of  it  we  trust  to  Omnipotence.     It 
hath  pleased  the  Almighty  to  confirm  our  faith 
in  this  momentous  doctrine  by  the  resurrection 
of  our  blessed  Lord  from  the  gates  of  the  grave, 
and  the  dominion  of  corruption.     Christ  burst 
the  barriers  of  the  tomb,  not  only  as  the  seal  of 
our  justification  and  pardon ;  not  only  as  a  mighty 
victim  over  the  powers  of  darkness  and  death, 
but  as  "  the  first  fruits  of  them  that  slept."     His 
resurrection,  as  it  was  the  type,  so  it  was  the 
earnest  of  our  own.     "  If  therefore  Christ  be 
preached  that  he  rose  from  the  dead,  how  say 
some  among  ye  that  there  is  no  resurrection  ?" 

At  that  awful  and  tremendous  period,  when 
the  grave  shall  deliver  up  its  victims,  and  those 
long  mouldered  away  in  dust  and  ashes  shall  re 
vive  again,  when  the  mighty  voice  of  the  last 
trumpet  shall  awake  the  dead,  not  only  shall  our 
mortal  bodies  rise  again  and  be  united  to  their 
souls,  but  "  this  corruptible  shall  put  on  incor- 
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ruption,  and  this  mortal  shall  put  on  immorta 
lity."     Our  vile  bodies  shall  in  a  wondrous  and 
incomprehensible  manner  be  changed,  and  shall 
become  like  the  glorious  body  of  our  heavenly 
Saviour ;  not  according  to  the  laws  of  nature,  not 
by  the  power  of  man,  but  by  that  mighty  working 
of  the  Almighty  arm,  "  whereby  he  is  able  to 
subdue  all  things  to  himself."     "  But  that  which 
is  sown  is  not  quickened  except  it  die;"  as  in 
every  grain  of  corn  there  is  contained  a  minute, 
insensible,  seminal  principle,  which  is  itself  the 
entire  future  blade  and  ear,  and  in  due  season 
unfolds  itself  into  that  form ;  so  this  mortal  and 
corruptible  body,  retains  in  itself  the  seed  and 
material  principle  of  that  which  is  immortal,  and 
incorruptible.     "  As  it  has  borne  the  image  of  the 
the  earthy,  so  it  shall  also  bear  the  image  of  the 
heavenly."     The  resurrection  from  the  dead  is 
not  revealed  from  on  high  to  man  as  a  source  of 
idle  argument,  as  a  theme  of  barren  speculation ; 
but  as  an  awful  and  influential  principle  of  ac 
tion,  as  the  anchor  of  our  hope  under  all  the 
pains  and  afflictions  of  this  chequered  scene  of 
misery  and  woe,  as  our  comfort  in  life,  our  con 
solation  in  the  pains  and  horrors  of  death. 

"  We  must  all  appear  at  the  judgment  seat  of 
Christ,  that  every  one  may  receive  the  things 
done  in  his  body,  according  to  that  he  hath  done 
whether  it  be  good  or  bad."  How  then  shall  he 
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commit  a  cool  and  deliberate  sin,  when  in  that 
body  in  which  he  sinned,  he  must  arise  at  the 
last  day  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ,  to 
render  an  account  of  his  works,  and  in  that  very 
body  to  receive  a  just  retribution.  How  shall 
he  defile  that  body,  which  in  the  sight  of  men 
and  of  angels,  shall  rise  again,  the  living  testi 
mony  of  its  pollutions  in  the  flesh.  How  shall 
this  earthly  tabernacle  awake  to  glory  hereafter, 
except  it  be  sanctified  as  the  temple  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  here  ?  They  that  have  glorified  God  in 
their  body  and  spirit,  which  are  God's,  here,  shall 
be  glorified  by  God  in  the  same,  hereafter,  for 
they  are  both  "  bought  with  a  price,"  even  with 
the  blood  of  our  Redeemer. 

Sickness  and  trouble,  misery  and  affliction,  are 
the  inheritance  of  the  sons  of  corruption.  Every 
hour  are  they  liable  to  the  torments  of  the  acutest 
pain,  the  lingering  irritations  of  prolonged  disease, 
the  sinkings  of  a  shattered  frame ;  yet,  even  here, 
in  the  sharpest  agonies  which  our  wounded  nature 
can  bear,  how  animating  is  the  hope,  how  vivify 
ing  and  powerful  the  consolation,  that  in  these 
very  bodies,  now  groaning  under  the  torments  of 
pain  and  the  afflictions  of  corruption,  we  shall 
rise  again  the  heirs  of  immortality,  emancipated 
from  every  power  of  disease,  delivered  from  the 
bond  of  pain  and  corruption ;  that  in  these 
very  bodies,  we  shall  receive  the  fulness  of  joy 
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and  pleasure,  unalloyed  with  any  admixture  or 
idea  of  pain,  at  that  blessed  period,  "  when  sin 
and  sorrow  shall  be  no  more,  and  all  tears  shall 
be  for  ever  wiped  from  every  eye." 

Here  then,  as  upon  a  rock,  the  Christian  takes 
his  stand,  in  sure  and  certain  hope,  that  the  same 
Almighty  arm,  which,  in  the  revolution  of  light 
and  darkness,  in  the  resuscitation  of  the  vege 
table  world  around  him  from  the  wintry  grave, 
restores  every  thing  to  man,  shall  restore  also 
man  to  himself.  He  rests  assured  that  when  his 
earthly  tabernacle  shall  be  dissolved  into  dust, 
and  return  to  the  ground  from  whence  it  came, 
that  by  the  mighty  power  of  God  the  same  shall 
rise  again,  and  appear  before  the  judgment-seat 
of  Christ  to  receive  its  doom,  and  being  washed 
and  made  pure  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  shall 
admit  a  glorified  and  an  incorruptible  form.  In 
the  season  of  temptation,  this  powerful  thought 
shall  raise  him  above  the  sink  and  pollutions  of 
the  flesh ;  in  the  day  of  disease  and  anguish,  this 
shall  sustain  his  fainting  heart,  this  shall  cheer 
and  support  his  sinking  spirits.  In  the  hour  of 
impending  dissolution,  will  he  resign  with  hum 
ble  and  unabated  assurance  his  mortal  frame  to 
the  power  of  death,  and  the  corruption  of  the 
tomb.  With  his  last  breath  will  he  join  in  the 
comforting  voice  of  the  suffering  Patriarch,  "  I 
know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  that  he  shall 
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stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth;  and 
though  after  my  skin  worms  destroy  this  body, 
yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God,  whom  I  shall  see 
for  myself,  and  mine  eyes  shall  behold  and  not 
another." 
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MATTHEW  ii.  2. 

Where  is  he  that  is  born  King  of  the  Jews  ?  for  we  have 
seen  his  star  in  the  East,  and  are  come  to  worship  him. 

THE  peculiar  wisdom  of  the  sacred  historians, 
does  not  any  where  appear  in  a  stronger  point 
of  view,  than  in  their  relation  of  the  events  at 
tendant  on  the  incarnation  and  childhood  of  our 
blessed  Lord. 

Volumes,  indeed,  they  might  have  written  re 
garding  this  period  of  his  life  on  which  the  pious 
Christian  would  have  dwelt  with  admiration  and 
with  love;  but  their  providential  and  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  perversions  of  the  human 
mind,  taught  them  to  withhold  the  narration  of 
those  circumstances,  which  might  minister  alone 
to  the  gratification  of  unmeaning  curiosity,  or  to 
the  encouragement  of  vulgar  superstition.  The 
events  which  they  related  were  few,  but  those 
few  were  of  the  deepest  importance.  Every  in 
cident  is  pregnant  with  evidence,  and  collectively 
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they  conspire  to  frame  the  strongest  body  of  tes 
timony  in  favour  of  that  incarnation,  on  which 
the  whole  fabric  of  Christianity  is  founded.  A 
more  powerful  instance  cannot  occur,  than  in  the 
fact  recorded  in  the  chapter  from  which  my  text 
is  taken ;  a  fact,  which  has  called  forth  in  the 
support  of  Christianity,  the  most  remarkable  ex 
amples  of  collateral  evidence,  and  has  furnished 
in  itself  the  most  decided  vindication  of  the  uni 
versality  of  that  all-powerful,  and  all-extensive 
system  of  redemption,  which  was  displayed  even 
in  the  cradle  of  its  divine  Author. 

Thus,  then,  is  our  attention  directed  to  two 
points ;  first,  to  the  circumstances  actually  at 
tending  the  event  in  question ;  and  secondly,  to 
the  important  consequences  resulting  from  this 
early  manifestation  to  the  Gentile  world  of  their 
Saviour  and  their  God. 

It  will  be  our  first  point  to  consider  from  whom 
the  question  came,  "  Where  is  he  who  is  born 
king  of  the  Jews  ?  for  we  have  seen  his  star  in 
the  east,  and  are  come  to  worship  him."  It  came 
from  those,  who  were  wholly  unconnected  with 
the  Jewish  nation,  manners,  and  customs;  it 
came  from  those,  who  lived  at  far  too  great  a 
distance,  to  have  the  slightest  acquaintance  with 
the  transactions  of  so  remote  a  country.  The 
wise  men  from  the  east  could  be  but  little  known 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Judea,  and  were  they  known 
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at  all,  they  would  be  known  only  as  the  objects 
of  detestation  and  hatred,  from  the  sad  remem 
brance  of  the  long  captivity  once  endured  by  the 
tribes  of  Israel  in  eastern  lands.  From  Judea, 
therefore,  immediately,  could  no  expectation  of 
a  future  monarch  be  derived.  Yet  that  such  an 
expectation  must  have  existed  among  the  wise 
men,  the  fact  itself  supposes.  That  it  did  exist, 
is  confirmed  in  the  most  remarkable  manner  by 
two  Roman  historians,  one  of  whom  (Tacitus  I 
mean)  actually  states,  that  an  expectation  of  an 
ancient  date  was  constantly  maintained  through 
out  the  whole  of  the  east,  that  some  one  poten 
tate  should  arise  out  of  Judea,  who  would  pos 
sess  the  dominion  of  the  universe.  From  whence 
did  this  expectation  spring?  Doubtless  from 
those  many  prophecies,  which  during  the  long 
captivity  of  the  Jews  at  Babylon  were  promul 
gated,  and  whichamong  the  surrounding  nations, 
ever  fond  of  diving  into  the  regions  of  futurity, 
met  with  a  ready  reception  and  a  faithful  preser 
vation.  From  these  sources  we  doubt  not  but 
that  the  many  remarkable  predictions  in  the 
Sibylline  verses  were  ultimately  derived;  and 
that  those  predictions  which  had  caused  so  strong 
an  impression  on  the  eastern  nations,  had  from 
them  been  transmitted  to  the  archives  of  the 
Roman  superstition.  Were  the  magi  then  in 
possession  of  these  prophetical  writings  ?  The 
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fact  is  immaterial.  From  detached  portions  of 
them,  the  expectation  might  have  originally 
sprung ;  and  a  prediction  so  remarkable,  could 
find  no  surer  home,  than  in  the  breasts  of  those 
who  were  so  deeply  imbued  with  the  love  of 
dark  and  legendary  strains.  The  prophecy  might 
still  survive,  by  faithful  transmission  from  gene 
ration  to  generation,  long  after  the  memory,  the 
name,  or  even  the  nation  of  the  prophet,  was 
buried  in  the  dust. 

Our  next  consideration  is  called  to  the  mira 
culous  appearance  of  that  star,  which  directed 
the  magi  first  to  the  country,  then  to  the  place, 
of  that  almighty  Monarch,  who  claimed  in  the 
right  not  of  inheritance,  not  of  conquest,  but  of 
his  birth,  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  "  Where  is  he 
who  is  born  king  of  the  Jews  ?" — A  nation  whose 
sages  from  the  earliest  times  were  famed  afar  for 
their  knowledge  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  for  an 
accurate  calculation  of  the  periods  of  their  ap 
pearances,  and  the  times  of  their  changes ;  a 
nation  on  whose  science  was  engrafted  a  super 
stitious  attachment  to  the  arcana  of  astrological 
research,  then  so  renowned  in  the  heathen  world, 
could  not  but  stand  amazed  at  the  appearance  of 
a  new  star  among  the  host  of  heaven,  a  star  which 
according  to  their  notions,  portended  the  birth 
of  a  new  king,  and  the  rise  of  a  mighty  monarchy 
upon  earth.  A  voice  from  heaven  could  not 
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have  spoken  so  intelligibly  to  their  minds,  or  in 
such  conformity  with  the  train  of  their  ideas,  as 
the  appearance  of  this  new  luminary  in  the  fir 
mament.  Under  the  influence  therefore  of  this 
celestial  guide  they  repaired  to  the  holy  city,  and 
by  their  anxious  enquiries  awakened  the  dormant 
expectations  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  the 
murderous  jealousy  of  their  stranger  king. 
"  When  lo  !  the  star  which  they  saw  in  the  east, 
went  before  them,  till  it  came  and  stood  over  the 
place  where  the  young  child  was;  and  when 
they  saw  the  star,  they  rejoiced  with  exceeding 
great  joy." 

A  curious  and  interesting  collateral  testimony 
is  afforded  by  a  Platonic  philosopher  of  those 
days,  who  expressly  mentions  the  unusual  ap 
pearance  of  a  star  in  the  heavens,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  miraculous  light  in  the  east  guided 
the  magi  to  the  feet  of  the  long  expected  Mo 
narch  of  the  world.  Thus,  then,  has  the  narra 
tion  of  this  extraordinary  event,  called  forth  in 
the  support  of  the  sacred  historians  some  most 
remarkable  coincidences  in  the  heathen  writers  ; 
afforded  by  them  at  least  in  impartiality,  because 
afforded  in  ignorance. 

It  would  be  easy  to  enlarge  on  the  many  other 
circumstances  of  this  wonderful  history,  were 
not  our  attention  summoned  to  the  mighty  con 
sequences  which  it  was  designed  so  powerfully  to 
prefigure;  the  manifestation  of  Christ  to  the  Gen- 
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tile  world.  It  was  to  the  Jewish  shepherds  that 
the  angel  first  declared  the  "  glad  tidings  of 
great  joy"  that  "  unto  them  was  born  a  Saviour, 
which  was  Christ  the  Lord."  They  were  the  re 
presentatives  as  it  were  of  the  Jews ; — theirs  was 
the  adoption,  theirs  the  covenant,  to  them  were 
entrusted  the  oracles  of  God.  Among  them  was 
the  Saviour  born,  of  the  lineage  of  their  ancient 
monarchy,  of  the  house  of  David.  They  needed 
not  a  star  to  guide  their  feet  into  his  presence, 
nor  a  sign  of  their  promised  salvation.  But  it 
was  to  the  Gentiles  that  a  star  appeared,  a  star, 
the  forerunner  of  the  dawn,  the  bright  harbinger 
of  that  eternal  morning,  when  "  the  Sun  of  Righ 
teousness  should  arise  with  healing  on  his  wings." 
"  The  Gentiles  shall  come  to  thy  light,  and  kings 
to  the  brightness  of  thy  rising."  To  the  magi, 
then,  was  the  infant  shown  by  birth  the  king  of 
the  Jews,  by  conquest  the  monarch  of  the  earth ; 
by  conquest  over  the  powers  of  darkness  and  the 
dominion  of  the  grave,  the  kingdom  of  this  world 
is  become  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

Yet  the  same  strange  infatuation  which  taught 
the  one  part  of  the  chosen  nation  to  reject  their 
promised  Saviour,  taught  the  remainder  to  con 
sider  him  exclusively  as  their  own.  The  few  who 
so  far  parted  from  their  blindness  as  to  profess 
themselves  converts  to  the  Christian  dispensa 
tion,  could  not  so  bow  their  stubborn  minds,  as 
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to  admit  the  Gentile  world  as  participators  of 
the  new  covenant,  as  sharers  of  the  common  sal 
vation.  In  the  pride  of  their  hearts,  they  forgot 
that  "  all  had  sinned,  and  come  short  of  the  sal 
vation  of  God ;  that  all  should  freely  be  justified 
by  his  grace,  through  the  redemption  that  is  in 
Christ  Jesus/'  It  is  to  this  end,  that  the  great 
apostle,  in  his  perpetual  struggles  with  the  obsti 
nacy  and  prejudice  of  the  Jewish  converts,  has 
declared,  that  to  him  "  was  this  grace  given,  that 
unto  the  Gentiles  he  should  preach  the  unsearch 
able  riches  of  Christ,  and  make  all  men  see  what 
is  the  fellowship  of  the  mystery,  which  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  hath  been  hid  in  God, 
who  created  all  things  by  Jesus  Christ." 

We,  upon  whom  the  light  of  the  Gospel  has 
shone  with  its  brightest  beams,  have  to  offer  our 
thanks  before  the  throne  of  grace,  that  to  us  also 
has  appeared  the  day-star  from  on  high,  to  direct 
us  to  the  knowledge  of  our  Saviour,  to  manifest 
the  glories  of  his  everlasting  kingdom,  and  "  to 
guide  our  feet  in  the  way  of  peace."  To  him  let 
us,  as  did  the  magi  of  old,  open  our  treasures ; 
let  us  offer  unto  him  the  sacrifice  of  prayer  and 
thanksgiving ;  that  grateful  incense  of  a  pious 
mind,  that  eternal  fire  which  "  goeth  not  out, 
neither  by  day,  nor  yet  by  night."  Let  us  pre 
sent  in  all  humility  unto  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
that  only  imperfect  gift  which  man  can  offer  to 
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his  Maker,  a  conscience  void  of  offence  and  pu 
rified  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God. 

One  duty  still  remains,  which  every  pious 
Christian  is  bound  to  fulfil.  Let  him  not  rest 
satisfied  that  to  himself  alone  or  to  his  native  land, 
are  vouchsafed  the  beams  of  heavenly  light,  let 
him  offer  up  his  prayer  to  the  almighty  Disposer 
of  human  events,  that  to  all  nations,  and  kin 
dreds,  and  people,  may  be  manifested  the  glories 
of  the  Gospel  dispensation,  the  glad  tidings  of 
salvation  through  Christ;  that  the  same  star 
which  appeared  in  the  east  to  the  magi  of  old, 
may  again  illumine  those  distant  shores. 

Whether  the  conversion  of  those  vast  empires, 
unknown  almost  to  the  ancient  world,  shall  be  a 
work  of  ages,  or  whether  the  glorious  task  shall 
be  hastened  by  the  more  immediate  intervention 
of  the  Almighty  arm,  is  hidden  in  the  dark  abyss 
of  the  counsels  of  God.  It  is  he  alone  who  shall 
give  the  word,  who  shall  speak  as  to  the  deep  of 
old — "  Let  there  be  light."  It  is  ours  to  spare 
no  exertions,  to  fear  no  toil,  which  may  promote 
the  glorious  cause,  as  we  know  not  in  how  short 
a  time,  a  signal  blessing  may  await  our  labour  of 
love. 

Let  the  star  which  shines  on  our  horizon,  re 
flect  its  heavenly  lustre  on  those  distant  nations, 
who  sit  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death.  As 
in  the  fulness  of  time  it  once  appeared  on  high, 
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so  shall  it  again,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  display 
its  bright  beams  from  the  sea  even  to  the  world's 
end. 

Let  us  then,  with  humble  resignation  to  the 
mysterious  ways  of  the  Almighty,  look  forward 
to  that  blessed  time  when,  by  the  power  of  his 
almighty  will,  the  pure  and  universal  Gospel 
shall  be  disseminated  through  all  nations,  ex 
tended  to  all  places,  and  propagated  in  every 
moment  of  time.  This  blessed  time,  however 
distant,  is  to  the  eye  of  faith  already  present.  To 
this  the  pious  Christian,  even  in  his  last  mo 
ments,  may  with  humble  confidence  aspire,  and 
exclaim  in  the  words  of  the  prophet,  "  I  shall  see 
it,  but  not  now  ;  I  shall  behold  it,  but  not  nigh ;" 
knowing,  that  when  it  shall  please  the  Almighty 
to  accomplish  the  number  of  his  elect,  that  then, 
also,  he  will  hasten  his  coming ;  then  shall  the 
communion  of  saints  here  on  earth  be  called  to 
the  fellowship  of  the  angels  and  archangels  above; 
then  shall  the  church  of  God  militant  now  on 
earth,  shine  for  ever,  triumphant  in  heaven. 
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Blessed  is  the  man  that  endureth  temptation ;  for  when 
lie  is  tried,  lie  shall  receive  the  croivn  of  life,  which  the 
Lord  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him. 

IT  requires  but  a  very  moderate  exercise  of  our 
reason  to  determine,  that  there  is  a  state  of 
existence  beyond  the  present,  and  that  the  de 
struction  of  our  body  does  not  involve  the  de 
struction  of  our  soul.  So  universal  indeed  is 
the  notion  of  a  future  state,  that  few  nations, 
however  barbarous,  are  found  to  be  wholly  with 
out  it ;  although  scarcely  any  two  are  agreed,  as 
to  either  its  circumstances  or  duration.  But 
however  varied  their  conceptions  in  general  have 
been,  upon  one  point  they  have  usually  con 
curred,  that  it  is  a  state  of  rewards  and  punish 
ments.  This  is  indeed  one  of  the  strongest  ar 
guments,  which  natural  reason  can  supply  in 
favour  of  any  future  state  of  existence  whatever, 
namely,  that  the  moral  inequalities  of  this  pre- 
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sent  life  are  so  inconsistent  with  any  adequate 
notion  of  divine  justice,  that  a  future  state  is 
ahsolutely  necessary  to  punish  successful  vice, 
and  to  reward  suffering  innocence.  Of  this 
argument,  and  of  the  helief  which  it  enforces,  all 
the  legislators  of  old  made  the  highest  practical 
advantage.  They  knew  that  a  restraint  heyond 
that  which  human  laws  could  furnish,  was  ahso 
lutely  necessary  for  the  order  and  happiness  of 
civil  society ;  they  called  in  therefore  the  sanc 
tion  of  religion  to  their  aid,  and  were  especially 
careful  to  inculcate  this  its  main  doctrine,  of 
rewards  and  punishments  in  a  future  state. 

This  doctrine,  however  rational  as  it  was  in 
itself,  and  adapted  for  general  reception,  was  not 
held  to  any  extent  by  the  ancient  philosophers 
and  their  followers.  Doubts  and  perplexities 
arose  in  their  minds,  which  neither  did  nor  could 
arise  in  the  minds  of  the  vulgar.  These  not 
being  of  a  moral,  but  of  a  metaphysical  nature, 
were  therefore  the  more  difficult  to  overcome. 
All  their  notions  either  of  the  nature  of  God,  or 
of  the  soul  of  man,  rested  upon  no  other  founda 
tion,  than  that  of  airy  and  indeterminate  specu 
lation  :  upon  a  doctrine,  therefore,  which  involv 
ed  both  of  these  considerations,  it  was  impossible 
they  could  form  any  distinct  or  decided  opinion. 
They  saw  that  it  was  morally  necessary,  and 
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therefore  preached  it  to  the  people;  they  saw 
that  it  was  metaphysically  uncertain,  and  there 
fore  they  doubted  themselves. 

Divesting  the  matter,  however,  as  Socrates 
alone  of  all  the  ancient  philosophers  did,  of  its 
metaphysical  difficulties,  and  placing  it,  as  that 
greatest  and  wisest  of  all  the  heathens  did,  upon 
the  high  grounds  of  its  moral  necessity,  we  are 
still  very  far  from  any  clear  or  satisfactory  views 
upon  this  momentous  subject.  Admitting  the 
existence  of  future  rewards  and  punishments, 
difficulties  remain  of  no  ordinary  nature,  as  to 
the  manner,  the  extent,  and  the  terms  of  their 
distribution.  These  are  points  of  the  greatest 
interest  to  every  individual  among  us.  But 
passing  over  these  for  the  present,  another  ques 
tion  will  arise  even  of  a  still  higher  import — what 
is  the  reason  and  end  of  our  existence  here  upon 
earth  ?  This  is  a  question,  which  no  belief  in 
future  rewards  and  punishments  can  answer; 
because  it  rises  antecedently  to  their  considera 
tion.  It  is  a  question  which  involves  the  wis 
dom  and  the  benevolence  of  the  Deity  to  a  great 
extent ;  and  those  circumstances  especially,  upon 
which  every  just  notion  of  future  rewards  and 
punishments  must  ultimately  depend.  It  is  a 
question,  which  no  power  of  unassisted  reason 
could  ever  determine.  Reason  in  a  few  philo- 
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sophical  minds  might  descry  its  distant  bearings, 
as  through  a  glass  darkly,  but  revelation  has 
shewn  them  face  to  face. 

This  then  is  the  awful  truth,  which  revelation 
has  brought  to  light— that  our  condition  here  is 
a  condition  of  discipline  and  trial ;  not  merely  of 
trial,  as  between  good  and  evil ;  but  of  discipline, 
of  moral  discipline,  to  educate  and  to  prepare 
our  souls  for  heaven.  "  God  is  not  willing 
that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all  should  come 
to  everlasting  life."  Future  happiness  therefore 
is  not  so  much  the  reward,  as  the  reason  and  end 
of  our  existence:  and  the  various  trials  which 
we  undergo  are  not  only  to  prove  us  worthy  of  it, 
but  to  make  us  adapted  for  it.  This  will  appear 
in  a  still  stronger  point  of  view,  If  we  consider 
the  vast  disproportion  between  the  power  of  the 
agent,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  reward.  Strict 
ly  speaking,  the  purest  soul  that  our  imagination 
might  conceive,  could  by  no  earthly  trial  prove 
itself  worthy  of  such  a  prize,  though  by  a  course 
of  discipline,  under  the  superintendance  of  God, 
it  may  be  made  more  and  more  adapted  for  it. 
Compare  now  the  doctrine  of  future  rewards  and 
punishments,  which  reason  would  present,  with 
this  view  of  things  which  revelation  unfolds. 
Reason  would  teach  us  to  expect  a  just  and 
equal  retribution,  revelation  promises  a  state  of 
reward  wholly  disproportionate.  And  why; 
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Reason  tells  us  that  future  rewards  and  pu  nisih 
ments  are  simply  the  consequences  of  our  ac 
tions.  Revelation  tells  us  that  rewards  are  an 
tecedently  the  reason  and  the  cause  of  our  exist 
ence.  Under  reason  we  are  to  deserve,  but 
under  revelation  we  are  to  inherit,  a  future  state 
of  happiness  and  glory.  And  he  that  will  weigh 
his  deserts  against  his  inheritance,  is  no  more  a 
follower  of  reason,  than  he  is  a  disciple  of  reve 
lation.  The  end  and  reason  of  our  existence 
then  on  earth  is  to  prepare  us  for  heaven.  Why 
the  Almighty  did  not  in  the  first  instance  place 
us  in  heaven ;  and  why  it  has  pleased  him  to  sub 
ject  us  to  any  trial,  is  not  for  human  presumption 
to  attempt  to  determine.  This  is  a  question,  an 
answer  to  which  requires  a  far  more  extended 
view  of  the  whole  of  the  divine  government,  than 
we  possess.  The  only  point  which  we  have  to 
determine  is,  whether  this  state  of  trial  and  pro 
bation  furnishes  us  with  any  just  ground  of  com 
plaint.  Is  it  contrary  to  any  correct  notions 
which  we  have  of  the  Divine  wisdom  and  bene 
volence?  Even  if  we  reject  this  doctrine  of  re 
velation,  we  cannot  at  the  same  time  reject  the 
whole  scheme  and  system  of  things  around  us. 
Discipline  and  trial  exist  every  where,  and  under 
every  circumstance,  which  both  the  natural  and 
moral  world  can  present.  The  elements  of  in 
formation  which  we  gain  in  childhood,  are  a 
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preparation  for  the  studies  of  our  youth.  The 
studies  of  our  youth  prepare  the  mind  with' 
knowledge  and  with  power,  for  the  exertions  and 
the  contests  of  maturer  years,  and  the  exertions 
of  maturer  years  are  the  great  resources  of  com 
fort  and  satisfaction  in  age.  As  each  of  the 
parts  of  life  therefore  are  a  discipline  and  pre 
paration  for  that  which  succeeds,  why  should  not 
the  whole  of  this  life  be  a  preparation  for  another  ? 
In  every  part  of  our  life  is  contained  not  only  a 
preparation,  but  a  trial.  In  every  part  there  is  a 
choice  between  good  and  evil,  and  if  we  choose 
the  latter  and  neglect  the  former,  the  result  of 
our  choice  will  most  assuredly  be  felt  even  to 
the  latest  period  of  the  whole.  Is  there  a  single 
day  that  passes  without  some  moral  trial  ?  For 
every  act  of  selfish  and  sensual  indulgence  are 
we  not  answerable  at  the  bar  of  common  reason, 
and  shall  we  not  feel  its  consequences  both  in 
bodily  health  and  in  intellectual  power  ?  And, 
when  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  the  sins 
and  offences  of  our  youth  are  visited,  even  after 
a  long  interval,  both  in  mind  and  body  upon  our 
declining  years,  is  not  conscience  ever  at  hand 
to  charge  us  with  the  just  consequences  of  our 
follies  and  our  crimes  ?  follies  and  crimes  every 
one  of  which  we  might  have  avoided.  And 
when  we  plead  guilty,  as  we  must  do,  to  the 
accusation,  do  we  not  in  that  very  confession 
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allow  both  the  existence  and  the  result  of  natural 
and  moral  trial  ?  Whither  then  shall  we  go  from 
the  Spirit  of  God,  or  whither  shall  we  flee  from 
that  state  of  discipline  and  trial,  to  which  that 
Spirit  represents  us  as  subject  ?  Not  to  natural 
analogy  or  moral  experience :  they  both  coincide, 
as  far  as  they  go,  in  declaring,  "  that  blessed  is 
the  man  who  endureth  temptation,"  for  if  he 
yields,  he  will  sooner  or  later  be  visited  by  its 
consequences. 

Looking,  however,  at  the  temptations  which 
environ  us,  and  the  snares,  which  in  every  part 
of  human  life  are  laid  for  our  feet,  we  may  be 
tempted  yet  to  complain  of  our  lot,  and  to  mur 
mur  at  the  disposition  of  things  under  which  we 
live.  This  is  a  feeling  which  naturally  arises  in 
every  mind,  which  the  consequences  of  self-in 
dulgence  has  made  ill  at  ease  with  itself.  It  is  a 
feeling,  which  inevitably  leads  us  to  accuse  our 
Maker,  and  to  despise  our  Redeemer ;  it  is  a 
feeling  which,  hardening  and  tormenting  the 
heart,  leads  to  infatuation  and  despair.  To  vh> 
dicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man  on  this  very  im 
portant  point,  will  be  my  purpose  in  the  follow 
ing  discourse,  in  the  course  of  which  it  will  be 
my  endeavour  to  shew, 

First,  That  the  terms  of  our  discipline  and 
trial  are  such  as  perfect  wisdom  and  benevolence 
would  propose. 
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Secondly,  That  the  consequence  of  that  trial 
in  the  promised  distribution  of  rewards  and  pu 
nishments,  is  such,  as  to  reconcile  infinite  mercy 
with  infinite  justice.  And 

Thirdly,  That  most  of  the  difficulties  in  which 
both  our  speculations  and  our  duties  are  involv 
ed,  will  be  cleared  away  by  just  and  scriptural 
views  upon  these  subjects. 

First,  That  the  terms  of  our  discipline  and 
trial  are  such  as  infinite  wisdom  and  benevolence 
would  propose. 

The  chief,  if  not  the  only  reason,  why  we  are 
unable  to  understand  the  moral  government  of 
God  is,  because  we  are  incapable  of  comprehend 
ing  it  as  a  whole :  from  the  very  small  and  de 
tached  portion  of  it,  which  comes  within  our 
view,  we  never  can  satisfactorily  account  for 
many  difficulties  which  present  themselves  in 
the  course  of  our  observation.  Thus  in  the  pre 
sent  case,  looking  at  the  world  as  it  now  is,  we 
should  find  it  probably  no  very  ^asy  matter  to 
account  for  the  apparent  severity  of  our  present 
trials,  or  the  proportion  of  evil  against  which  we 
are  doomed  to  struggle.  But  here  revelation 
comes  in  to  our  aid,  and  directs  our  view  back 
ward  to  the  first  display  of  the  moral  Govern 
ment  of  the  Almighty,  at  the  very  commence 
ment  of  all  human  existence.  Would  we  under 
stand  the  world  as  it  is,  we  must  consider  it  as 
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it  was;  as  it  was  before  sin  had  polluted,  and 
sorrow  afflicted  our  nature,  before  death  with  all 
his  painful  attendants  had  planted  his  standard 
in  a  fallen  and  degraded  world. 

Let  us  consider  the  terms  of  that  probation 
and  trial  to  which  our  first  parents  were  subject, 
as  by  that  consideration  we  shall  throw  no  small 
degree  of  light  upon  our  own.     In  the  image  of 
God  was  man  created.    He  was  placed  in  full 
possession  of  happiness  natural  as  well  as  moral> 
and  was  endowed  with  the  full  power  of  enjoy 
ing  and  preserving  them  both.     He  had  an  un 
derstanding  given  him  to  know,  to  love,  and  to 
obey  his  Creator.     Nor  had  he  an  understanding 
only,  but  a  will.     He  was  not  created  the  slave 
of  absolute  power,  but  the  creature  of  free  ac 
tion.    As  a  proof  of  this  freedom,  it  was  neces 
sary  that  some  test  of  obedience  should  be  esta 
blished.     We  are  informed  by  Scripture  of  the 
injunction  to  which,  in  this  case,  the  appeal  was 
to  be  made.     In  the  midst  of  those  blessings, 
which  on  every  side  in  such  profusion  attended 
him,  all  delivered  to  his  free  and  sinless  use,— 
all  submitted  to  his  full,  though  delegated,  au 
thority, — one  tree  was  still  reserved  to  the  pos 
session  of  its  original  Lord  :  "  Of  the  tree  of  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil  thou  shalt  not  eat, 
for  in  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt 
surely  die.J>    Here  then  was  the  trial,,  and  the 
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only  trial,  because  here  was  the  only  law  ;  yet 
even  here  the  nature  of  the  trial  proposed,  has 
called  forth  the  objections  of  not  a  few  of  those 
with  whose  notions  of  grandeur  and  dignity,  the 
simplicity  of  the  matter  is  by  no  means  commen 
surate.  Some  have  "protested  against  the  exist 
ence  of  the  event,  while  others  have  attempted 
to  reduce  the  whole  to  the  nature  of  an  allegory. 
The  grounds  of  these  objections  are  the  same. 
If  God,  say  they,  be  as  all  nature  evinces  that 
he  is,  a  God  of  infinite  wisdom,  he  would  never 
have  proposed  so  insignificant  a  trial.  He  would 
never  have  so  prostituted  the  dignity  of  his  com 
mands,  as  to  forbid  the  eating  merely  of  the 
fruit  of  a  tree ;  much  less  would  he  have  attach 
ed  so  severe  a  penalty  to  the  transgression.  He 
would  have  prescribed  something  more  worthy 
of  a  command  from  God,  and  of  obedience  from 
man.  In  answer  to  this,  let  us  consider  the  cir 
cumstances  under  which  our  first  parents  were 
placed,  when  this  trial  was  instituted.  They 
were  alone,  the  sole  inhabitants,  the  sole  rational 
inhabitants  I  mean,  of  this  lower  world.  Trials 
of  morality  or  self-government,  of  justice  or  of 
benevolence,  wrere  totally  excluded  from  crea 
tures  in  their  situation.  Whom  could  they  in 
jure  ?  whose  property  could  they  invade — whose 
misery  could  they  neglect — whose  happiness 
could  they  promote — whose  reputation  could 
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they  sully  ?     Could  they  dishonour  parents,  or 
injure  children  ?     Could  they  be  disobedient  ser 
vants,    or  tyrannical  lords?     No.     While  they 
continued  alone,  all  these  relations,  and  the  du 
ties  resulting  from  them,  however  necessary  in 
a  subsequent  state  of  the  world,  could  not  exist 
in  theirs — the  passions  of  sensuality,  of  avarice, 
of  malice,  could  have  no  field  for  exertion.  They 
could  neither  envy,   hate,   nor  covet,  for  they 
were  alone,  and  all  was  theirs.     One  duty  only 
remained,  the  grateful  adoration  of  that  Being, 
whose  blessings,  unalloyed  with  pain,  had  been 
thus  showered  down  upon  them.     This  was  at 
once  their  duty  and  their  happiness.     The  sense 
of  gratitude,  to  make  it  of  value,  mnst  have  been 
expressed  by  some  external  action,  or  trial  of  its 
sincerity.     And  how  could  this  be  more  properly 
performed,  than,   as  they  were  placed  in  the 
midst  of  a  garden,  by  singling  out  one  tree  as 
sacred  to  their  Maker,  by  placing  a  prohibition 
upon  its  fruit,  and  by  declaring  that  constraint 
as  the  test  of  their  gratitude,  and  their  allegiance. 
And  what  trial  could  we  imagine  not  only  more 
natural  in  their  condition,  but  more  easy  of  ob 
servance  !     Here  was  no  previous  passion  to  be 
controuled,  no  previous  desire  to  be  repressed. 
As  this  was  the  only  law  given  them,  its  viola 
tion  was  the  only  sin  of  which  they  were  capable. 
Of  good  and  evil,  generally  speaking,  they  had 
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not  purchased  the  fatal  knowledge.  They  could 
therefore,  even  in  idea,  conceive  but  one  sin,  the 
sin  of  palpable  disobedience  to  a  command  of 
God ;  and  this  command  attached  to  but  one 
object.  Nay  more,  the  presence  of  the  Almighty 
daily  before  their  eyes,  must  have  imparted  awe 
to  the  proposition,  and  promptness  to  their  obe 
dience.  Shall  then  the  cavils  of  narrow-minded 
man  presume  to  arraign  the  wisdom  of  the  Al 
mighty,  in  imposing  a  trial ;  not  for  its  severity, 
not  for  its  hardships,  not  for  its  cruelty  ;  but  for 
its  ease,  for  its  mildness,  for  its  mercy  :  not  for 
the  difficulty  of  obeying,  but  of  transgressing  it. 
From  our  extended  knowledge  of  human  ill,  we 
can  all  figure  to  ourselves  trials  much  more  se 
vere,  prohibitions  much  more  numerous,  attend 
ed  by  temptations,  which  from  the  previous  state 
of  the  passions,  are  much  more  irresistible.  It 
is  then  at  the  very  facility  of  obedience  that  we 
revolt.  The  mind  of  man  cannot  adequately 
explore  the  mercies  of  God ;  the  more  we  con 
template  them,  the  more  infinite  do  they  appear. 
What  then  could  have  suggested  the  breach  of 
so  simple  and  so  easy  an  injunction  ?  Not  a  na 
tural  appetite,  but  a  moral  motive  :  though  the 
trial,  by  its  very  simplicity,  shewed  the  benevo 
lence  of  God,  it  was  yet  of  a  very  searching  and 
probing  nature,  and  thereby  evinced  the  wisdom 
of  him  who  imposed  it.  It  was  to  try  the  un- 
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derstanding,  the  temper,  the  whole  moral  frame 
of  the  creature  whom  he  had  made  in  the  image 
of  his  own  mighty  mind.  "  Eat,"  says  the 
tempter,  "  of  the  tree,  and  your  eyes  shall  be 
opened  ;  ye  shall  be  as  Gods,  knowing  good  and 
evil ;"  or  in  other  words,  ye  shall  find  that  ye 
have  been  deceived  by  God;  ye  shall  be  no 
longer  vassals  of  his  power,  or  the  creatures  of 
his  bounty ;  this  God  knoweth,  and  to  prevent 
your  independence  and  continue  your  servitude, 
he  hath  placed  upon  you  this  prohibition.  How 
many  points  now  of  our  moral  nature,  must 
these  considerations  have  affected  ?  Even  these 
very  propositions  shewed  how  high  in  the  scale 
of  intellect  and  of  reason  man  was  created.  But 
the  intellect  and  reason  which  the  very  tempta 
tion  supposes,  ought  and  might  with  the  greatest 
facility,  have  resisted  the  assault.  Man  fell  in 
deed  by  the  fraud  of  the  tempter,  but  it  was  a 
fraud  which  every  consideration  of  present  hap 
piness,  of  gratitude,  of  obedience,  nay  even  of 
the  very  threat  of  the  Almighty,  ought  to  have 
detected  and  withstood.  The  offence  was  not 
from  ignorance,  or  from  negligence  ;  it  was  the 
result  of  that  contumacious  pride,  that  faithless 
ingratitude,  which  induced  them,  and  their  guilty 
and  lapsed  posterity  since,  to  transfer  their  alle 
giance  from  their  bounteous  and  gracious  bene 
factor,  to  the  adversary,  the  tormentor,  and  the 
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destroyer  of  the  human  race.  Blessed  indeed 
would  have  been  our  first  parents,  had  they  en 
dured  the  temptation.  The  tree  of  life  might 
have  been  theirs  and  their  children  for  ever. 
Like  Enoch  of  old,  they  might  have  been  trans 
lated,  without  sin,  without  sorrow,  and  without 
death. 
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Blessed  is  the  man  that  endureth  temptation  ;  for  when 
he  is  tried,  he  shall  receive  the  crown  of  life,  which  the 
Lord  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him. 

IN  how  much  wisdom  and  benevolence  the  trial 
of  our  first  parents  was  ordained,  it  was  my  en 
deavour  in  the  concluding  part  of  my  last  dis 
course  to  shew.  The  light  which  we  derive 
from  the  circumstances  attending  their  fall  is 
very  considerable,  and  will  enable  us  much  more 
clearly  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  that  more 
extended  probation,  to  which  we,  their  children, 
are  exposed. 

In  the  first  place  it  will  remind  us,  that  we  are 
degraded  creatures,  and  that  we  are  not  in  that 
state  for  which  we  were  originally  intended.  In 
most  of  our  speculations  upon  human  nature, 
this  is  a  circumstance  which  we  generally  forget 
to  take  into  consideration.  God  created  man  in 
the  image  of  his  own  perfection  ;  by  an  exercise 
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of  the  free  will,  with  which  his  Maker  had  en 
dowed  him,  man  fell,  and  by  his  fall  became  sub 
ject  to  the  curse,  which  the  Almighty  had  threat 
ened  as  the  consequence  of  his  disobedience. 
And  in  this  point  of  view  the  analogy  between 
the  natural  and  the  moral  world,  is  a  very  re 
markable  one  ;  "  Cursed  be  the  ground,"  said  the 
Almighty,  "  for  thy  sake."     The  appearance  of 
all  things  around  us  is  decidedly  penal.     This  is 
a  point  which  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the 
heathens  themselves.     Hence  the  legends  which 
we  trace  among  them,  of  a  golden  age  when  the 
earth  freely  gave  its  fruits  to  man,  without  la 
bour,  and  without  disappointment.     Both  with 
regard  to  ourselves  and  the  earth  which  we  in 
habit,  there  is  a  decided  frustration  of  purpose. 
From  the  order,  the  fertility,  and  the  beauty 
which  yet  remain,  we  are  convinced  that  when 
the  Almighty  saw  every  thing  that  he  had  made, 
"behold  it  was  very  good."     The  storms  and 
tempests  which  blast  the  labours  of  man,  the 
accidents  and  diseases  which  shatter  his  frame, 
are  the  daily  signals  of  a  descending  curse.     So 
in  the  human  soul,  many  are  the  tokens  yet  re 
maining  of  primeval  innocence,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  malignant  passions  by  which  it  is  agi 
tated,  and  the  selfish  propensities  by  which  it  is 
debased,  bear  an   undeniable  testimony  to  the 
contagious  entailment  of  our  first  parents'  crime 
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and  corruption.  Revelation  and  experience  coin 
cide  in  declaring  that  the  heart  of  man  "  is  evil 
from  his  youth  up  ;" — that  previous  to  any  con 
tact  with  the  world,  evil  preponderates  over 
good  in  a  tremendous  proportion  in  every  soul 
that  liveth. 

Another  important  circumstance,  to  which  the 
history  of  the  fall  directs  our  attention,  is,  the 
mode  in  which  the  descending  curse  operates 
upon  our  souls.     Among  the  many  notions  of  a 
fall  which  are  scattered  through  the  records  of 
heathen  antiquity,  we   find  no  satisfactory  ac 
count  either  of  the  cause  or  the  effects  of  the 
awful  calamity.     In  Scripture  we    have  both. 
We  have  already  seen  the  cause,  in  the  disobe 
dience  of  man  to  the  one  solitary  command  of 
God;  let  us  now  observe  in  what  manner  the 
crime  worked  its  own  punishment.     The  know 
ledge  of  good  and  evil  which  man  fell  from  ori 
ginal  righteousness  to  obtain,  has  been  the  main 
ingredient  in  the  misery  attending  his  fall.     In 
his  first  state,  there  was  but  one  object  which 
could  present  to  him  the  notion  of  evil ;  in  his 
second  state,  that  notion  is  multiplied  to  an  infi 
nite  extent.     The  free  will  of  man,  which  was 
originally  confined  to  a  single  act,  is  now  ex 
tended  to  every  object  of  his  life,  and  to  every 
moment  of  his  time.     This  enlargement  of  our 
free  will  implies  in  itself  an  enlargement  also 
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of  our  trial  and  probation.     The  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil,  by  the  very  ideas  of  sin  which  it 
suggests,  awakens  all  those  appetites  and  pas 
sions  which  must  otherwise  have  been  dormant, 
from  having  no  objects  for  their  exercise.  Where 
there  is  no  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  there 
can  be  no  sin  : — most  merciful  was  God  in  with 
holding  it  from  our  first  parents,  and  by  their 
ignorance  limiting  their  probation.     Here  then 
we  are  placed  in  a  world  of  anxiety  and  pain, 
every  object  presenting  to  us  a  choice  between 
good  and  evil;  the  allurements  of  temptation 
assail  us  from  without,  the  wiles  of  our  corrupted 
heart  betray  us  from  within.     It  is  true,  that  we 
are  not  in  that  state  of  happiness  for  which  we 
were  originally  intended,  but  it  is  equally  true, 
that  the  state  in  which  we  are  placed  is  neither 
of  our  own  making  nor  our  own  seeking ;  the 
Devils  by  which  we  are  environed  exist,  if  not  by 
the  purpose,  at  least  by  the  permission,  of  the 
Almighty.     Our  trial  is  increased,  and  our  days 
multiplied,  not  for  our  own  transgressions,  but 
for  those  of  our  first  parents,  and  in  the  words  of 
the  prophet  we  complain,  "  that  the  fathers  have 
eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the  children's  teeth  are 
set  on  edge."     Hear  then  in  reply  the  words  of 
the  Almighty  by  the  same  prophet:  "are  not 
my  ways  equal ;    are  not  your  ways  unequal?" 
If  we  will  fairly  consider  the  merits  of  the  case, 
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so  far  from  repining  at  the  hardship  of  our  lot, 
we  shall  have  reason  to  thank  the  Almighty  for 
mercies,  not  only  proportionate  to  a  fallen  state, 
but  exceeding  even  those,  of  which  man,  in  the 
days  of  his  innocence,  was  a  partaker.  If  the 
ways  of  God  are  unequal,  they  are  unequal  in  his 
boundless  love  to  a  fallen  creature,  a  love  sur 
passing  all  that  their  unworthiness  could  ask,  all 
that  even  their  imagination  could  desire. 

How  then  does  this  love  appear  ?  First  in  our 
very  existence  ;  an  existence  which,  we  are  told 
is  to  discipline  and  prepare  us  for  heaven.  Most 
merciful  was  the  Almighty  in  so  mitigating  the 
penalty  of  death,  pronounced  on  the  transgres 
sion  of  our  first  parents,  as  to  make  it  an  inflic 
tion,  not  eternal,  but  temporal.  Most  merciful 
was  the  Almighty,  after  the  repeated  rebellions 
of  the  human  race,  still  to  continue  its  existence, 
and  if  he  has  placed  us  in  a  state  of  severer  trial, 
the  has  givenus  compensations  which  are  more 
than  equivalent  for  its  severity.  It  is  to  these 
compensations  then  that  we  must  direct  our  at 
tention,  if  we  would  form  any  just  view  of  the 
real  condition  of  our  trial  here  upon  earth. 
First,  in  the  providential  government  of  the 
world.  Though  all  things  here  below  wear  in 
some  sort  a  penal  appearance,  yet  still  in  every 
part  of  the  creation,  the  benevolence  of  God  is 
clearly  marked.  Pleasures  both  of  intellect  and 
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sense  abound,  and  their  enjoyment  is  increased 
from  the  very  contrast  with  the  surrounding 
misery  ;  and  what  is  more  to  our  present  pur 
pose,  the  presence  of  affliction  is  lightened,  and 
the  wants  of  our  weakness  supplied,  in  ten  thou 
sand  ways  which  may  be  traced  by  the  inquiring 
and  observant  mind,  so  that  even  in  this  respect 
our  discipline  is  far  less  severe  than  we  might  at 
first  imagine.  But  although  we  inherit  the  cor 
rupted  passions  and  affections  of  our  first  parents, 
God  has  given  us  an  understanding  to  judge, 
and  a  conscience  to  warn  us  of  their  effects. 
The  unassisted  powers  of  our  mind,  if  duly  cul 
tivated,  as  far  as  they  go,  are  guides  not  to  be 
neglected  or  despised.  At  no  time  did  the  Al 
mighty  leave  himself  without  a  witness  in' the 
heart  of  man.  The  heathens,  in  the  words  of 
the  Apostle,  "  having  no  law,  were  a  law  unto 
themselves ;  their  consciences  either  accusing  or 
excusing  one  another."  Reason,  experience,  and 
conscience,  are  in  themselves  compensations  for 
the  evil  tendency  of  our  hearts ;  not  sufficient 
for  every  purpose,  it  is  true,  but  they  are  yet  the 
gift  of  heaven,  and  as  such,  whether  with  respect 
to  the  heathens  or  ourselves,  let  us  beware  how 
we  depreciate  them. 

But  when  we  ascend  to  the  world  of  grace, 
compensations  increase  upon  us  in  knowledge, 
in  motives,  in  assistance.  First,  in  knowledge. 

ii 
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To  give  a  man  a  fair  trial,  we  must  first  instruct 
him  in  what  that  trial  consists  :  we  must  lay  be 
fore  him  the  nature,  the  extent,  and  the  condi 
tions  of  those  laws,  which  are  to  be  the  tests  of 
his  obedience.  The  Gospel  has  so  clearly  mark 
ed  and  defined  the  will  of  God  in  every  possible 
instance,  that  he  who  runs  may  read.  It  has 
done  more ;  it  has  given  us  so  enlarged  a  view 
of  human  nature  in  all  its  bearings,  that  we  are 
directed  not  to  the  practice  only,  but  the  prin 
ciples  of  obedience.  Those  tempers,  those  ha 
bits,  and  those  affections,  upon  which  alone  a 
free  and  perfect  obedience  can  be  founded,  are 
there  marked  and  inculcated,  Nor  is  this  all ; 
every  mode  in  which  temptation  can  assail  us> 
is  there  described,  against  every  possible  attack 
whether  of  fraud  or  violence^  we  are  distinctly 
forewarned.  Every  device  of  our  own  treach 
erous  heart,  every  wile  of  our  great  enemy,  is 
there  displayed,  not  in  the  language  of  philoso 
phical  speculation,  but  of  practical  prudence. 
There  we  have  the  voice  of  him  that  knows  us 
better  than  we  know  ourselves,  explaining  the 
mysteries  of  our  nature  even  to  the  meanest  and 
simplest  of  his  children.  Out  of  the  unhappy 
souls,  who  shall  hereafter  be  lost,  not  one  will  be 
able  to  plead  ignorant,  at  the  bar  of  a  future 
judgment.  In  utter  desperation,  they  may  say, 
with  the  slothful  servant  of  the  parable,  "  Lord., 
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I  knew  that  thou  wast  a  hard  Master,"  and  from 
that  very  plea,  from  that  very  knowledge,  like 
the  slothful  servant,  they  shall  be  condemned. 
If  then  the  sphere  of  our  probation  is  enlarged, 
our  knowledge  is  more  than  proportionably  ex 
tended  :  this  surely,  when  considered  in  all  its 
bearings,  is  no  small  compensation  for  increasing 
danger. 

Secondly,  let  us  consider  the  motives  which 
the  Gospel  affords  us.  It  matters  not  how  fear 
ful  are  the  forces  drawn  up  in  array  on  the  one 
side,  if  there  is  a  preponderating  strength  on  the 
other.  The  motives  to  present  indulgence  are 
strong  and  urgent ;  there  is  an  importunity  in 
passion,  which  in  its  very  seduction  almost  me 
naces  our  souls.  And  surely  as  far  as  reason  is 
concerned^  these  importunities  give  us  fair  warn 
ing  of  its  tyrannical  and  domineering  sway. 
What  are  the  motives  then,  in  addition  to  those 
of  reason  and  understanding,  which  the  Christian 
is  enabled  to  oppose  ?  The  Christian  is  first  as 
sured,  that  be  his  temptations  what  they  may, 
they  do  not  ultimately  come  from  God.  "  Let 
no  man,"  says  St.  James,  "  when  he  is  tempted, 
say  that  I  am  tempted  of  God  ;  for  God  cannot 
be  tempted  with  evil,  neither  tempteth  he  any 
man.  But,"  continues  the  Apostle,  "  every  man 
is  tempted,  when  he  is  drawn  away  of  his  own 
lust  and  enticed."  This  is  a  point  of  revelation 
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which  will  satisfy  us,  that  God  is  not  our  tempter; 
but  our  friend  ;  and  so  far  from  leading  us  into 
temptation,  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  "  God  is 
faithful,  who  will  not  suffer  you  to  be  tempted 
above  that  ye  are  able,  but  will  with  the  tempta 
tion  also  make  a  way  to  escape ;  that  ye  may  be 
able  to  bear  it."  Here  then  in  the  Gospel  is  the 
great  mystery  of  God's  moral  government  re 
vealed,  that  temptations  arise,  not  by  the  agency, 
but  only  by  the  permission  of  God ;  and  again, 
that  this  permission  is  limited  by  our  ability  of 
sufferance.  Hence  arises  a  confidence  in  the 
divine  mercy,  and  in  the  powers  by  which  that 
mercy  is  imparted.  And,  how  strong  a  motive 
for  exertion  in  any  trial,  confidence  both  in  our 
selves  and  in  a  Being  superior  to  ourselves,  uni 
formly  inspires,  we  all  by  experience  know.  If 
as  children  of  the  creation,  we  feel  this  animat 
ing  trust  in  the  protection  of  our  Father,  how 
much  more  as  children  of  the  Gospel,  shall  we 
feel  an  increasing  confidence  in  the  mercies  of 
the  Redeemer!  Sensible  as  every  thoughtful 
man  must  be,  of  his  own  unworthiness,  we  might 
find  our  spirits  fail  in  the  day  of  trial.  If  God, 
as  our  reason  tells  us,  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to 
behold  iniquity,  much  less  shall  he  reward  both 
its  natural  and  its  voluntary  slaves.  Be  not  de 
ceived;  there  is  a  Saviour,  who  has  reconciled 
us  to  God,  who  has  paid  the  price  of  our  re- 
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demption,  who  has  washed  out  the  stain  of  our 
native  and  descending  pollution,  by  his  blood. 
Here  then,  as  children  of  the  Gospel  we  stand 
not  a  fallen,  but  a  restored  creation.  We  are 
born  again  into  a  new  world,  even  the  world  of 
spirits,  with  new  hopes,  new  prospects,  and  a 
new  inheritance.  This  is  the  intention  of  our 
being,  that  as  we  are  now  partakers  of  the  death 
of  Christ,  so  should  we  hereafter  be  of  his  resur 
rection. 

What  overpowering  motives,  from  this  view 
of  things,  crowd  in  upon  us  !  Gratitude,  affec 
tion,  adoration  ;  all  conspire  to  dedicate  the  soul 
a  living,  a  willing  sacrifice  to  God.  Every  arti 
cle  of  the  Christian  faith,  is  an  article  of  practice, 
purifying,  enlarging,  and  exalting  the  soul ;  not 
only  to  abstract  it  from  evil,  but  to  apply  it  to 
good  ;  to  point  out  the  duties  of  our  several  sta 
tions  here  on  earth,  and  the  rewards  for  their 
fulfilment. 

s  Nor  is  the  Gospel  a  covenant  only  of  free 
mercy,  but  of  accepted  repentance.  Not  only 
would  it  preserve  us  from  danger,  but  even  if 
we  have  fallen,  it  would  again  and  again  restore 
us.  One  of  the  great  artifices  of  the  tempter  to 
induce  us  to  continue  in  a  state  of  sin,  is,  that  it 
is  too  late  to  repent,  that  we  have  fallen  from  the 
favour  of  God,  and  therefore  we  are  still  to  con 
tinue  in  sin.  The  Gospel  on  the  contrary  as- 
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sures  us  of  the  repeated  mercies  of  God,  and 
presses  them  on  our  acceptance.     There  is  not 
only  reconciliation,  "  but  joy  in  heaven  over  one 
sinner  that  repenteth."     This  is  a  point  not  of 
speculation,  but  of  practice.     The  power  of  these 
motives  is  proved  by  the  common  testimony  of 
experience.    Ask  any  one,  who  has  fairly  brought 
these  motives  into  action,  whether  he  has  ever 
found  them  ultimately  fail  him  ?    And  as  a  proof 
of  this,  ask  him  farther,  whether  after  a  constant 
application  of  these  motives,  he  has  not  found 
his  temptations,  both  in  number  and  violence, 
gradually  diminish  ?    And  why  should  they  di 
minish,  but  because  the  heart  which  supplies 
them  is  gradually  improved.     Those  habits  are 
formed,  and  those  affections  cherished,  which,,; 
according  to  our  moral  constitution,  must  di 
minish  our  appetency  of  evil.    Trials  are  per 
mitted,  not  only  to  prove  whether  we  will  bear 
them,  but  after  we  have  borne  them,  to  bring  our 
souls  nearer  and  nearer  to  heaven.     This  is  the 
cause  of  their  institution,  and  this  is  their  con 
stant  effect ;  and  from  this  we  may  understand, 
why  they  never  entirely  cease,  though  they  di 
minish  in  violence,  and  are  changed  in  their 
direction,  so  as  to  suit  the  progressive  stages  of 
our  spiritual  improvement* 

It  might  be  imagined,  that  motives  such  as 
these  \vould  be  an  ample  compensation  for  the 
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increase  of  our  trial.     But  the   Almighty  has 
greater  mercies  yet  in  store  in  the  assistance 
which  has  been  uniformly  promised,  and  as  uni 
formly  bestowed,  upon  all  who  ask  it.     "  The 
grace  of  God  hath  appeared  to  all  men,"  though 
unasked,  and  sometimes  even  undesired  by  them. 
Who  has  not  felt  in  his  own  mind  the  suggestions 
of  good,  as  well  as  the  temptations  to  evil  ?  Were 
I  to  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  the  most  har 
dened  sinner  now  existing,  he  must  own,  that 
many  are  the  suggestions  which  he  has  smoth 
ered,  many  are  the  calls  to  repentance  which  he 
has  neglected  ;  calls  which  even  he  who  denies 
the  grace  of  God,  must  yet  ascribe  to  his  provk 
dence.     Was  there  ever  any  one  who  had  been 
tempted  to  leave  the  good  path  in  which  the 
piety  of  virtuous  parents  had  brought  him  up, 
who  did  so  without  a  struggle — a  struggle,  act 
ing  by  his  reason,  and  through  his  reason,  yet 
from  its  very  nature,  making  itself  the  work  of 
a  superior  power.     Look  again  at  the  warnings, 
which  every  day  crowd  upon  us,     The  sudden 
failures,  afflictions,  deaths  of  those  around  .us, 
speak  home  to  our  very  souls  in  the  language  of 
the  Redeemer ;  "  except  thou  repent,  thou  shalt 
also  perish."     Is  this  the  voice  of  reason  only  ? 
In  how  different  a  tone  does  reason  speak  in  the 
hour  of  trial :    how  cold,  how  abstract  in  its 
views,  even  while  it  remains  our  friend,  and  is 
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not  seduced,  as  it  too  often  is,  to  defend  or  to 
excuse  the  indulgence !  What  adds  poignancy, 
penetration,  and  effect,  to  the  voice  of  reason  in 
such  fearful  moments  ?  the  Spirit  and  grace  of 
God.  Here  then  we  have  the  unsolicited  assist 
ance  of  the  Almighty ;  but  we  have  more,  we 
have  the  clear  promise  of  his  grace,  not  only  as 
a  safeguard,  but  as  a  preventive.  "  Watch  and 
pray,  lest  ye  enter  into  temptation,"  points  out 
the  necessity  of  this  assistance,  not  to  supersede, 
but  to  assist,  our  exertion.  Vigilance  without 
prayer,  is  presumption;  prayer  without  vigilance 
is  mockery.  In  order  that  this  divine  assistance 
may  be  perpetual,  our  aspirations  for  it  must  be 
perpetual  also  ;  an  interruption  of  prayer  is  an 
interruption  of  grace.  "  Pray  without  ceasing," 
says  the  Apostle,  for  our  need  of  assistance,  that 
is  our  trials,  never  cease.  What  the  Almighty 
answered  to  the  great  Apostle,  he  answers  also 
to  us  ;  "  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee,  for  my 
strength  is  made  perfect  in  weakness."  The 
grace  of  God  never  failed  the  man  who  sought  it 
in  earnest,  and  sought  it  long. 

Compare  now  the  knowledge,  the  motives, 
and  the  assistance  to  which  as  Christians  we  are 
entitled,  with  the  state  of  probation  under  which 
man  is  placed.  Compare  the  increase  of  means 
with  the  increase  of  danger,  and  then  let  any 
man,  looking  at  his  own  case,  for  by  that  and 
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that  alone  he  must  stand  or  fall,  say,  whether 
his  state  of  discipline  and  trial,  is  not  a  state  in 
which  the  benevolence  and  the  wisdom  of  God 
are  displayed  in  their  most  vivid  colours.  Upon 
the  consequences  of  our  trial  in  the  promised 
distribution  of  future  rewards  and  punishments, 
it  will  be  the  object  of  my  next  discourse  to  en 
large. 
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Blessed  is  the  man  that  endureth  temptation  ;for  when  he 
is  tried  he  shall  receive  the  crown  of  life,  which  the 
Lord  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him. 

HAVING  in  my  two  preceding  discourses  endea 
voured  to  shew  that  the  terms  of  our  discipline 
and  trial  are  such  as  infinite  wisdom  and  benevo 
lence  would  propose,  I  now  proceed  to  consider 
the  consequences  of  that  trial  in  the  distribution 
of  future  rewards  and  punishments.  Though 
the  words  "rewards  and  punishments"  are  the 
best  perhaps  that  language  could  afford,  yet  we 
must  ever  remember,  that  they  express  in  a  very 
inadequate  manner,  the  promises  of  the  Gospel 
upon  this  momentous  subject,  The  reward  pro 
posed  is  not  so  much  a  recompense,  as  a  free 
gift ;  a  gift,  wholly  disproportionate  tp  the  service 
required.  The  life  and  immortality  which  the 
Gospel  has  brought  to  light,  is  a  state  which 
God  has  prepared  for  them  that  love  him,  ante- 
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cedently  to  any  notion  of  their  service.  Our 
present  life  is  given  to  us  to  try  whether  we  will 
make  ourselves  by  preparation  fit  objects  for  that 
which  is  to  come.  If  we  shall  hereafter  be  re 
ceived  into  heaven,  it  will  be,  not  because  any 
service  of  ours  could  have  purchased  the  right 
of  such  an  inheritance,  but  because  by  our  tem 
pers  and  our  obedience  we  shall  have  shewn 
ourselves  fitted  for  a  higher  degree  of  the  divine 
bounty.  Our  own  consciences  will  too  surely 
testify,  that,  in  the  words  of  the  Redeemer,  we 
are  "  unprofitable  servants,"  not  so  much  from 
the  deficiency  of  the  powers  with  which  Gqd  has 
endowed  us,  as  from  their  neglect  or  abuse.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  if  God  has  been  pleased  to 
declare  his  acceptance  of  our  imperfect  services, 
it  ill  becomes  us  to  controvert  so  merciful  a  de 
cision.  It  is  well  that  we  should  be  deeply  con 
vinced  of  our  own  absolute  unworthiness,  that 
we  may  the  better  estimate  both  the  mercies  and 
the  terms  of  our  acceptance  with  God.  Our 
actions  indeed  in  themselves  are  far  from  meri 
torious,  but  the  Almighty  for  Christ's  sake,  has 
been  pleased  to  attach  to  them  both  a  merit  and 
a  value,  and  to  place  his  undeserved  bounty  in 
the  light  not  of  a  gift,  but  of  a  reward.  And  to 
impress  the  notion  of  a  reward  still  stronger 
upon  our  minds,  our  future  happiness  is  to  be 
proportionate  to  our  present  obedience.  With 
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the  terms  and  the  proportion  of  future  happiness, 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  our  own  free  will,  let 
us  neither  forget  the  value  of  our  actions,  nor 
the  source  from  which  that  value  alone  can  pro 
ceed.   But  all  these  considerations  increase  upon 
us,  when  we  contemplate  the  nature  of  that  tri 
bunal,  before  which  the  value  of  our  actions  will 
hereafter  be   estimated.     Though  the  light  of 
natural  reason  led  men  to  the  anticipation  of  a 
state  of  future  rewards  and  punishments,  yet  at 
what  time  and  in  what  manner,  and  to  what 
extent  these  rewards  and  punishments  were  to 
be  distributed,  natural  reason  never  could  dis 
cover.     Fabulous   representations  were  conse 
quently  invented,  so  absurd  in  their  nature,  and 
so  improbable  in  their  circumstances,  that  scarce 
a  child  would  give  credence  to  them.  It  was  not 
to  the  Jew  or  to  the  Barbarian,  but  it  was  to  the 
Athenians  that  St.  Paul  declared  the  new,  the 
awful  tidings,  "  that  God  hath  appointed  a  day, 
in  which  he  will  judge  the  world  in  righteous 
ness,  by  that  man  whom  he  hath  ordained,  whereof 
he  hath  given  assurance  to  all  men,  in  that  he 
hath  raised  him  from  the  dead."     The  appoint 
ment  of  a  day,  when  high  and  low,  rich  and 
poor  shall  rise  together  to  meet  their  Judge,  is  a 
measure  peculiarly  calculated  to  conclude  a  state 
of  probation.     The  appointment  of  this  great 
day,  when  the  elements  of  the  natural  world  shall 
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be  dissolved,  and  time  itself  shall  be  no  more, 
marks  in  the  strongest  manner,  the  general  de 
sign  of  God  in  the  creation  both  of  ourselves, 
and  the  world  which  we  inhabit.  It  marks  that 
all  things  here  below,  were  intended  as  a  prepa 
ration  only  for  things  above,  to  lead  us  through 
an  imperfect  and  infant  state,  onward  to  the  full 
ness  of  perfection  and  glory.  Divesting  all  the 
notions  of  future  rewards  and  punishments 
which  natural  reason  could  suggest,  of  their 
childish  fables,  we  shall  find  that  no  system  which 
the  wisdom  of  man  has  devised,  ever  arrived  at 
this  important  point.  Natural  reason  would  make 
each  man  accountable  for  his  own  actions,  un 
connected  with  the  world  around  him.  Chris 
tianity  makes  him  an  integral  part  of  one  great 
system,  accountable  indeed  as  before,  for  his  own 
actions,  but  united  moreover  with  all  around 
him,  both  in  the  design  and  in  the  consummation 
of  his  being.  When  we  consider  that  on  that 
great  day,  all  mankind  shall  stand  on  the  confines 
of  a  double  existence,  their  lot  in  the  latter  de 
pending  upon  their  conduct  in  the  former,  the 
intimate  connection  between  the  two  conditions 
will  clearly  appear.  Both  will  be  united  as  the 
parts  of  one  majestic  whole  ;  the  former,  train 
ing,  proving,  and  preparing,  not  each  individual 
alone,  but  the  whole  creation  together,  for  the 
latter.  The  next  great  point  in  which  our  awful 
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judgment  is  connected  with  our  trial,  is  in  thd 
character  of  the  Judge.  To  call  the  dead  of  thou 
sands  of  years  out  of  their  graves,  to  clothe  the 
"whole  creation,  rising  again,  with  new  and  spiri 
tual  bodies,  to  bring  the  conscience  of  each  in 
dividual  to  a  just  account  for  each  separate 
thought,  word,  and  action,  is  a  task,  which  the 
One  great  God  alone  is  able  to  perform.  There 
is  but  one  that  can  know  the  thoughts  of  our 
hearts,  even  He  that  made  us.  Our  Creator 
alone  can  be  our  Judge.  But  here  again,  lest  the 
measures  of  infinite  justice  should  seem  harsh  to 
our  eyes,  they  are  tempered  to  oiir  view  in  the 
measures  of  infinite  mercy.  God  will,  indeed, 
judge  the  world  in  righteousness  ;  but  how  ?  by 
that  man  whom  he  hath  ordained,  even  by  Jesus 
Christ.  That  Divine  Person,  who  for  our  sakes 
took  upon  him  the  nature  of  man,  he  it  is  that 
shall  be  our  Judge.  To  shew  how  in  the  deal 
ings  of  God,  a  state  of  trial  is  uniformly  to  be 
traced,  Christ  himself  was  not  exempted  from  the 
common  lot  of  his  adopted  humanity  ;  "Christ," 
says  the  apostle,  "  was  in  all  points  tempted  like 
as  we  are,  yet  without  sin."  We  have,  therefore^ 
not  only  a  High  Priest,  but  a  Judge,  "  who  is 
touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities." 
Under  such  a  Judge,  who  can  justly  shrink  from 
the  consequences  of  his  trial  ?  He  who  lived 
among  sinners,  practically  knows  the  temptations 
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of  sin.  All  that  our  frail  nature  can  claim,  not 
only  his  mercy  but  his  experience  will  allow ; 
and  if,  after  this  allowance,  we  stand  guilty  in  his 
sight,  who  shall  reverse  the  sentence  of  our  con 
demnation  ?  Viewing  ourselves,  therefore,  as  the 
creatures  of  temptation  and  trial,  are  not  the 
measures  of  infinite  mercy  and  infinite  justice, 
reconciled  in  the  appointment  of  Christ  as  our 
Judge  ?  As  God,  he  searches  the  secrets;  as  man, 
he  knows  the  infirmities  of  our  hearts. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  condition  of  this  judg 
ment.  Upon  this  point  the  declarations  of.  Scrip 
ture  are  sufficiently  explicit.  "  We  must  all 
appear  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ ;  that 
every  one  may  receive  the  things  done  in  his 
body,  whether  they  be  good  or  bad/'  But  here 
an  infidel  philosopher,  founding  his  objection,  as 
usual,  upon  the  perversion  of  the  Gospel,  has 
urged  "that  under  the  Gospel  dispensation  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked  are  either  to  be  trans 
ported  into  heaven,  or  plunged  into  hell,  without 
any  reference  to  the  degrees  of  merit  or  demerit, 
which  shall  then  be  determined."  This  is  a  wil 
ful  misrepresentation  of  the  Christian  doctrine, 
for  Scripture  in  various  passages  most  plainly  de 
clares,  that  the  case  of  each  individual  shall  be 
separately  examined,  and  proportionably  re 
warded.  "  I  am  he,"  says  Christ  of  himself, 
"  that  seareheth  the  reins  and  hearts,  and  I  wiW 
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give  unto  every  one  of  you  according  to  your 
works."    And  again,  in  a  most  important  passage 
of  St.  Peter,  we  read,  that  God  without "  respect 
of  persons"  judgeth  according  unto  every  man's 
work.     It  is  useless  to  multiply  passages  all  to 
the  same  effect,  and  many  in  the  very  same  words, 
declaring  that  our  proportion  of  happiness  or 
misery,  will  depend  upon  our  proportion  of  good 
or  bad  works.     This  is  the  simple  condition  of 
our  judgment,  a  condition  adapted  to  our  state 
of  probation,  under  all  its  varieties.     Were  the 
day  of  judgment  a  day  of  separation  only,  we 
might  justly  urge,  that  the  condition  was  not  a 
fair  consequence  of  a  state  of  trial ;  but  as  it  is 
a  day  of  proportionate  distribution,  the  system 
of  probation  is  thus  completed.    The  conditions, 
then,  of  a  future  judgment  are  clear,  but  the 
application  of  those  conditions  to  the  cases  of 
those  around  us,  are  sufficiently  difficult.     This 
is  the  great  mystery  of  a  future  judgment,  and 
the  very  circumstance  of  its  being  a  mystery, 
should  the  more  strongly  assure  us  of  its  truth. 
With  the  utmost  knowledge  of  the  heart  which 
human  penetration  and  study  can  attain,  can  we 
in  any  one  instance,  pretend  to  trace  all  its  wind 
ings,  or  to  search  all  its  motives  ?    Are  we  not 
every  one  of  us,  from  this  very  ignorance,  daily 
deceived  in  our  estimation  of  the  merit  of  single 
actions,  and  how  can  we  expect  to  judge  of  their 
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sum ;  much  more  to  determine,  to  what  propor 
tion  of  happiness  or  misery,  a  man  for  that  sum 
shall  be  entitled.  We  can  all  of  us  imagine  dif 
ficulties  enough,  and  put  cases  at  once  perplex 
ing  and  extreme ;  but  do  we  think  that  by  any 
such  sophistry  as  this,  we  can  either  evade  the 
power,  or  perplex  the  Omniscience  of  God  1 

To  difficulties  of  this  nature  our  Lord  gave  a 
very  wise  and  practical  answer.  "  Lord/'  said 
one  of  the  disciples,  "are  there  few  that  shall  be 
saved  ?"  In  his  reply,  our  Lord  turns  the  curio 
sity  of  the  questionist  inward  upon  himself, 
"  Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  straight  gate."  What 
advantage  would  it  be  to  us  to  know  either  the 
exact  proportion  of  rewards,  or  the  number  of 
those  who  shall  receive  them  ?  Will  it  improve  the 
condition  of  our  own  trial,  or  bring  us  nearer  to 
our  own  salvation  ?  On  the  contrary,  do  we  not 
put  the  question  with  a  secret  view  of  sheltering 
the  indulgence  of  our  own  inclinations,  under  a 
delusive  hope  that  our  transgressions  may  derive 
excuse  or  palliation  from  the  number  of  those 
who  are  treading  the  broad  path  of  iniquity  ? 
Are  the  mysteries  of  a  future  judgment  to  be  rer 
vealed  not  to  increase,  but  to  lessen,  our  obedi 
ence  ;  not  to  make  us  the  better,  but  the  worse 
prepared  for  it  ?  But  after  all,  to  ask  the  ques 
tion  is  to  ask  an  absurdity.  If  men  are  here  in 
a  state  of  trial,  how  can  we  desire  to  know  the 
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senteiice>  before  the  trial  is  over,  a  sentence 
which,  in  common  justice,  must  depend  upon 
various  parts  of  that  trial,  weighed  together  in 
the  balance  of  infinite  power,  and  infinite  wisdom. 
To  all  such  difficulties  and  doubts,  then,  which 
may  arise  from  this  part  of  our  subject,  let  us 
reply  in  the  words  of  our  Lord,  "  Strive  to  enter 
in  at  the  straight  gate."     We  have  knowledge 
enough,  each  of  us,  both  to  detect  and  to  subdue 
all  the  spiritual  enemies  which  surround   our 
selves,  and  to  encourage  others  to  do  the  same. 
All  beyond  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  very  notion 
of  a  probationary  state,  either  for  God  to  give, 
or  for  man  to  require.     In  considering  however 
the  consequences  of  this  life,  or  the  happiness  or 
misery  of  another,  we  cannot  but  remark,  that 
our  life  of  trial  is  limited,  our  life  of  retribution 
is  unlimited.     The  words  of  Christ  himself  upon 
this  point  are  too  decisive  to  be  explained  away, 
"  They  that  have  done  good  shall  go  into  life 
everlasting,  and  they  which  have  done  evil  into 
everlasting  fire."  The  eternity  both  of  happiness 
and  misery  rests,  in  this  and  in  various  other 
passages,  upon  foundations  precisely  the  same. 
Is  it  then  consistent  with  the  benevolence,  and 
the  justice  of  God,  to  inflict  an  infinite  punish 
ment  for  a  finite  crime  ?  Yet  in  the  world  now 
before  us  we  may  trace  an  analogy  which  strength 
ens  the  notion.    For  one  single  deed,  a  man  may 
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very  early  in  his  life,  forfeit  his  whole  existence, 
either  by  the  sword  of  justice,  or  the  natural  con 
sequence  of  his  crime.     One  dishonourable  act, 
committed  perhaps  in  the  precipitancy  and  in 
experience   of  early   youth,  has   hung  a  dead 
weight  upon  a  man's  character  and  exertions, 
through  the  whole  of  a  long  life.     But  after  all, 
if  infinite  punishment  were  the  consequence  of 
any  single  finite  act,  we  might  have  some  reason 
for  our  complaint.     But  the  Almighty  searches 
deeper  than  the  act,  even  into  the  very  spirit  and 
soul  of  man.     Here  is  the  source  of  the  evil ;  it 
is  the  heart  of  man  that  is  gradually  corrupted 
and  enslaved  by  habits  that  lead  him  to  impe 
nitence  in  this  world,  and  to  condemnation  in 
the  next.     It  is  not  against  any  single  sin,  the 
result  of  a  natural  temptation,  but  it  is  against 
the  repetition  of  that  sin,  till  by  our  voluntary 
act  and  deed  it  grows  into  a  habit  and  perse 
verance,  that  the  wrath  of  God  is  revealed.  But 
here  the  consideration  of  the  state  of  discipline 
comes  in  to  our  aid.     A  man  is  excluded  from 
heaven  and  condemned  to  that  state  of  misery, 
which  such  an  exclusion  of  itself  must  entail. 
We  are  placed  here  to  cherish  and  enlarge  those 
habits,  and  those  affections,  which  may  prepare 
us  for  heaven,  and  follow  us  thither.     If  on  the 
contrary,  we  prefer  the  habitual  indulgence  of 
evil  passions,  can  we  wonder  that  those  passions 
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shall  follow  us  to  an  eternal  world  ?  Our  exclu 
sion  from  heaven  then  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to 
God,  but  to  ourselves.  If  a  man  under  the  clear 
light  which  the  Gospel  imparts,  and  the  repeated 
opportunities  it  affords,  has  never  admitted  the 
thought  of  heaven  but  with  indifference  or  dis 
taste,  if  he  has  never  so  much  as  desired  its  en 
joyment,  can  he  justly  complain  of  being  ex 
cluded  from  the  possession  of  it  ?  In  what  our 
future  misery  shall  consist,  we  know  not.  The 
expressions  of  Scripture  are  very  general  and 
very  fearful.  It  may  be  said,  that  a  spiritual 
body,  such  as  at  our  resurrection  we  shall  assume, 
is  incapable  of  pain.  This  may  be  so,  but  we  do 
not  by  this  supposition  get  rid  of  either  the  diffi 
culty  or  the  danger.  There  is  a  pain  of  the 
mind,  as  we  all  know,  severer  far  than  any  that 
the  body  can  sustain  ;  this  is  the  worm  that  never 
dies,  and  which  preys  on  a  wounded  spirit ;  for 
putting  our  final  misery  even  at  the  lowest, 
make  it  to  consist  only  in  an  exclusion  from  hea 
ven  ;  do  we  lessen  the  punishment  ?  But  after 
all,  this  awful  question  resolves  itself  in  every 
individual  case  into  the  simplest  and  easiest  en 
quiry.  Is  there  not  enough  revealed  to  leave  in 
the  breast  of  every  individual,  the  fullest  persua 
sion  of  the  mercy  and  justice  of  God  ?  Have  we 
not,  at  this  moment  every  one  of  us  the  power, 
if  we  will  use  it,  to  revoke  the  sen  tence  ofcon- 
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demnation,  which  we  may  suppose,  and  justly 
suppose,  to  be  suspended  over  our  heads  ?  If 
this  is  the  case  now,  and  has  been  the  case  to 
every  one  of  us  in  so  many  repeated  instances 
during  our  past  lives,  can  we  complain  of  the 
final  infliction  of  the  blow,  or  can  any  man  be 
weak  enough  to  think  that  the  judgment  of  God 
will  be  less  severe  than  it  is  represented,  or  that 
his  present  indulgence  will  not  be  too  dearly 
purchased  at  the  price  he  will  pay  hereafter  ?  It 
is  the  same  enemy  of  mankind,  that  whispers  in 
his  heart,  as  in  the  heart  of  his  first  parents, 
"  Thou  shalt  not  surely  die."  But  did  our  first 
parents  therefore  escape  1  We  know  the  conse 
quences  of  the  first  fall,  and  may  God  grant  that 
none  of  us  may  feel  the  misery  of  a  second !  To 
this  great  day  and  its  consequences  in  our  final 
destination,  let  otti*  thoughts  be  ever  directed. 
It  is  indeed  one  of  our  compensations  for  the  en 
largement  of  our  trial  beyond  that  of  our  first 
parents,  that  God  has  placed  those  things  before 
us  in  a  light  so  clear  and  decisive.  If  the  pro 
mises  of  God  do  not  animate  us,  let  his  terrors 
persuade  us :  both  are  revealed  in  wisdom  and 
mercy  in  the  day  of  trial,  and  each  will  hereafter 
be  accomplished  in  the  day  of  our  judgment. 
From  this  great  day,  we  find  on  the  other  hand, 
every  perversion  of  the  Gospel  employed  to  de 
tach  our  consideration.  According  to  the  Unita- 
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rian  view  of  the  Gospel,  the  second  advent  of  our 
Lord  will  take  place,  only  to  produce  a  moral  re 
novation  upon  earth,  a  notion  which  strikes  deep 
(as  it  is  intended  to  do)  at  the  root  of  future  re 
wards  and  punishments.  So  that  the  advocates 
of  these  opinions,  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  res 
pects,  the  nearer  they  attempt  to  lower  down 
the  Gospel  to  their  notions  of  human  reason,  the 
farther  they  really  depart  from  it.  In  the  Church 
of  Rome  likewise,  the  sanctions  of  a  future  judg 
ment  are  much  diminished  by  a  notion  of  a 
previous  purgatory,  and  the  discipline  which  the 
soul  is  there  to  undergo;  a  discipline,  whose 
duration  at  last,  is  not  to  be  determined  by  the 
merits  of  the  case,  but  by  the  intercession  of  the 
church.  In  fanaticism  again,  this  great  day,  as  a 
day  of  proportionate  retribution,  is  ever  carefully 
kept  out  of  sight.  With  the  disciple  of  fana 
ticism,  it  is  a  day  of  separation  only  of  the  elect, 
from  the  reprobate ;  and  in  this  point  of  view, 
has  given  rise  to  the  cavil  of  infidelity  which  I 
have  before  noticed.  Now  this  very  notion,  in 
dependently  of  all  the  unscriptural  doctrines 
which  it  involves,  must  have  a  tendency  to  de 
stroy  all  those  moral  impressions,  which  the  be 
lief  in  a  future  state  is  designed  to  make.  Never 
was  fanaticism  and  all  its  fantastic  notions,  so 
self*condemned,  as  when  it  refuses  to  place  be* 
fore  its  disciples  this  great  day,  and  all  the  cjr* 
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cumstances  attending  it,  in  their  vivid  and  proper 
colours  ;  or  when  it  refuses  to  inculcate  this  great 
truth,  that  by  our  faith  we  shall  be  saved,  but 
by  our  actiom  we  shall  be  judged  :  and,  that  at 
his  final  judgment,  "  God  will  reward  every  man 
according  to  his  works."  But  awful  as  the  view 
of  this  great  day  must  be  to  all,  let  it  yet  be 
ever  uppermost  in  our  minds.  It  is  the  link  be 
tween  the  present  and  the  future,  between  the 
kingdom  of  trial  and  the  kingdom  of  glory.  If  in 
our  youth  we  suffer  ourselves  to  forget  it,  in  our 
old  age  we  shall  rarely  be  able  to  remember  it. 
While  thy  conscience  then  is,  comparatively 
clear,  while  thy  account  stands  unburthened  with 
habitual  sin,  look  onward  to  the  day,  when  that 
account  must  be  for  ever  settled  ;  "  Rejoice,  O 
young  man  in  thy  youth,  and  walk  in  the  ways 
of  thy  heart,  and  in  the  sight  of  thine  eyes,  but 
remember  that  for  all  these  things,  God  will  bring 
£hee  to  judgment." 

"  '  ' 
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Blessed  is  the  man  that  endureth  temptation ;  for  when 
he  is  tried,  he  shall  receive  the  crown  of  life,  which  the 
Lord  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him. 

HAVING  considered  the  terms  of  that  discipline 
and  trial  to  which  we  are  exposed,  and  the  na 
ture  of  those  rewards  and  punishments  which 
follow  our  final  judgment,  it  will  now  be  my 
endeavour  to  shew,  that  most  of  the  difficulties 
in  which  both  our  opinions  and  our  duties  are 
involved,  will  be  cleared  away  by  just  and  scrip 
tural  views  upon  these  subjects. 

To  suppose  that  these,  or  any  other  considera 
tions  will  resolve  every  doubtful  case,  or  that 
the  mysteries  of  providence  will  become  matters 
of  demonstration,  is  at  once  childish  and  absurd. 
If  by  taking  the  events  of  life  in  a  new  point  of 
view,  we  are  enabled  materially  to  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  our  vision,  and  to  throw  into  the  back 
ground  those  difficulties  which  once  interrupted 
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our  prospect ;  every  thing  is  done,  which  in  the 
present  state  of  our  intellectual  powers,  we  have 
a  right  to  expect.  If  difficulties,  however,  can 
not  be  wholly  removed,  it  will  be  highly  satis 
factory  to  know  the  reason  of  their  existence. 
This  will  readily  be  effected  by  the  considera 
tion  of  our  discipline  and  trial.  To  a  state  of 
moral  and  intellectual  probation  and  improve 
ment,  proportionate  difficulties  must  of  necessity 
be  attached.  It  is  the  difficulty,  or  obscurity, 
which  in  every  case  constitutes  the  trial.  But 
when  the  one  is  present  and  pressing,  the  other 
distant  and  doubtful,  there  is  not  only  a  choice, 
but  a  trial.  Our  real  attachment  to  the  distant 
object  is  proved,  by  the  very  distance  and  ob 
scurity  in  ^hich  it  is  placed ;  various  qualities  of 
the  mind  are  thus  brought  into  action,  which 
could  not  otherwise  have  had  room  for  exertion. 
Men  are  seldom  so  infatuated  as  to  err  when 
good  and  evil,  with  the  immediate  consequences 
of  each,  are  clearly  presented  to  their  choice.  It 
is  the  predominance  of  present  gratification  over 
the  distance  of  future  recompence,  that  is  chiefly 
the  cause  of  our  transgression.  And  when  our 
inclinations  to  the  present  gratification  are  strong, 
we  are  always  ingenious  enough  to  involve  the 
consequences  of  their  indulgence  in  obscurity. 
Even  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  around  us,  we 
see  the  same  line  of  conduct  pursued  continually. 
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When  the  labours  of  the  present  hour  are  di 
rected  to  the  acquisition  of  a  future  object,  be 
it  honours,  wealth,  or  power,  how  many  difficul 
ties  do  we  raise,  and  how  many  obstacles  do 
we  interpose,  when  indolence  or  sensuality  are 
gaining  the  ascendancy  over  our  minds.  Here 
then  we  discern  the  difference  between  one  man 
and  another,  between  him  who  will  persevere  in 
his  pursuit  through  uncertainty  and  danger,  and 
him,  who  meanly  sacrifices  the  prospect  of  all 
that  is  good  and  great,  to  the  difficulties  which 
his  own  selfishness  either  raises  or  magnifies. 
Between  the  rewards  of  earth  and  of  heaven 
there  is  a  strong  analogy,  in  respect  to  the  ob 
scurity  in  which  they  are  both  involved,  and  to 
the  trial  which  in  both  cases  that  obscurity 
creates.  When  we  complain  that  the  ways  of 
providence,  even  under  the  Gospel,  Bre  dark  and 
mysterious,  we  must  remember,  that  this  very 
darkness  and  mystery,  constitute  the  trial,  both 
of  moral  obedience,  and  of  Chaistian  faith.  It 
is  thus  that  our  souls  are  disciplined  to  view  the 
attributes,  the  government,  and  the  providence 
of  God, "  as  through  a  glass  darkly,"  that  our  own 
weak  and  imperfect  vision  may  thus  be  gra 
dually  strengthened,  and  thus  prepared  for  the 
revelation  of  perfect  light.  Notwithstanding, 
however,  general  difficulties  must  remain  as  es- 
sential  to  a  state  of  probation,  there  are  various 
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points  of  view  in  which  our  prospect  is  cleared, 
when  we  consider  ourselves  the  creatures  of  dis 
cipline  and  trial.  In  the  different  ages  of  life 
we  clearly  see  the  hand  of  God  by  these  several 
gradations,  leading  the  soul  onward,  and  pre 
paring  it  for  heaven;  even  in  the  earliest  stage 
of  the  understanding,  we  find  a  soil  peculiarly 
adapted  for  the  reception  of  the  good  and  evil, 
which  should  hereafter  spring  up  into  a  harvest 
of  immortality.  "  Suffer  little  children/'  says 
our  Lord,  "  to  come  unto  me,  and  forhid  them 
not ;  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God."  The 
analogy  between  the  growth  of  worldly  and  reli 
gious  knowledge  and  exertion  in  the  ardour  of 
youth,  and  in  the  strength  of  maturer  years,  is 
too  obvious  to  be  here  enlarged  upon.  But  in 
age  the  analogy,  in  practice  at  least,  generally 
fails.  We  speak  of  the  calm  repose  of  declining 
years,  and  of  the  satisfaction  which  every  great 
and  good  man  must  feel  in  reviewing  the  exer 
tions  and  the  glories  of  his  better  days;  and  so 
he  might,  if  he  were  really  great  and  good.  But 
too  true  it  is,  that  all  the  weaknesses  of  the  hu 
man  mind  at  that  season  of  life  are  constantly 
displayed,  from  the  absence  of  those  better 
powers,  which  in  the  previous  stages  of  exist' 
ence,  to  some  degree  at  least,  abated  their  in 
fluence.  Disappointment,  fretfulness,  jealousy, 
and  discontent,  yet  remain  and  increase,  to  em- 
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bitter  the  declining  years  even  of  the  most  pros 
perous,  and  to  increase  the  painful  consciousness 
of  declining  influence.    It  is  true  indeed,  that 
as  a  compensation,  Providence  has  often  added 
an  apathy  as  to  passing  events,  which  serves  in 
some  measure,  if  not  to  mitigate  the  passions 
themselves,  at  least  to  remove  the  causes  of  their 
excitement.    And  yet  perhaps  in  our  minds,  the 
remedy  will  appear  more  deplorable  even  than 
the  disease.    There  is  a  feeling  of  degradation 
of  our  nature  in  old  age,  which,  as  rational  crea 
tures,  we  must  allow  and  deplore*     But  here 
revelation  comes  in  to  our  aid,  and  while  it  in 
dicates  the  providence  of  God,  affords  a  new 
field  for  the  exercise  of  his  mercies.     Let  us  con 
sider  age  and  all  its  infirmities,  not  as  the  con 
clusion  of  our  existence,  but  of  our  discipline ; 
comparing  it  both  with  what  preceded,  and  with 
what  is  to  follow.    Trace  the  steps  of  the  Chris 
tian  through  every  stage  of  his  moral  probation, 
and  bring  him  in  the  full  consciousness  of  having 
actively  discharged  every  social,  every  indivi 
dual  duty,  both  to  God  and  man,  to  the  thresh 
old  of  age ;   and  then  consider  the  natural  effect 
of  this  stage  of  life,  upon  a  mind  so  constituted 
and  so  prepared.     The  very  infirmities  of  years 
remind  him  that  his  reward  is  at  hand.     He  con 
siders  himself  more  and  more  as  the  creature  of 
another  and  a  better  state,  and  under  the  gra- 
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cious  dispensation  of  God,  the  very  apathy  he 
feels  as  to  the  objects  of  his  former  ambition, 
enables  him  more  effectually  to  prepare  his  soul 
for  its;  eternal  abode.  Here  then  we  see  the 
mercy  of  God  in  allotting  to  age  an  inappetence 
for  the  objects  which  agitate  the  world  around 
him  ;  an  inappetence,  not  only  proportionate  to 
the  probable  decline  of  power  in  this  present 
world,  but  especially  adapted  to  prepare  it  for 
the  world  that  is  to  come.  But  even  with  re 
spect  to  present  affairs,  the  soul  of  the  aged 
Christian  is  not  abandoned.  In  a  mind  thus 
daily  under  the  immediate  discipline  for  things 
above,  and  at  the  same  time  in  a  full  experience 
of  things  below,  there  will  generally  be  found  a 
justness  of  conception, an  enlarged  and  chastened 
view  of  the  present  world,  to  which  in  no  pre 
vious  stage  of  life,  it  has  had  the  opportunity  to 
attain.  This  it  is  which  teaches  even  those  in 
the  vigour  of  their  manhood  and  intellectual 
powers,  to  rise  up  before  the  hoary  head,  and 
honour  the  face  of  the  old  man. 

Thus,  as  creatures  of  probation,  are  we  recon 
ciled  to  the  weakness  and  infirmity  of  years,  ob 
serving  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  God  in 
ordaining  this  last  stage  of  our  existence.  To 
the  Christian  mind  all  the  decline  and  desolation 
which  are  thought  attendant  on  that  period  of 
life,  are  converted  into  springs  of  consolation  and 
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joy.     We  know  that  Christ  will  not  cast  risr 
away  in  the  time  of  age,  nor  forsake  us  when  oui* 
strength  faileth.     One  very  important  observa 
tion  this  view  of  the  subject  will  suggest  :  if  we 
see,  as  too  often  we  do  see,  this  last  stage  of  our 
trial  unaccompanied  with  the  blessings  which 
have  been  mentioned,  it  is  because  in  the  pre 
vious  stages  of  existence,  the  exercise  of  Chris 
tian  discipline  has  been  neglected  or  despised. 
In  all  the  works  of  God,  and  especially  in  this 
his  appointment  of  our  earthly  trial,  there  is  a 
harmony  and  connection  between  every  stage 
and  portion  of  it.     If  we  have  neglected  to  take 
advantage  of  the  previous  portion  of  our  life, 
we  must  not  expect  to  receive  the  comforts  and 
the  supports  which  attend  the  latter.     If  in  the 
trial  of  youth  we  remember  our  God,  he  will  not 
forget  us  in  the  destitution  of  our  age. 

With  respect  to  the  ranks >  as  well  as  the  ages 
of  life,  the  notion  of  trial  will  enlarge  our  views 
to  a  considerable  extent.  In  viewing  the  differ 
ent  conditions  of  mankind  here  upon  earth,  we 
must  clearly  see  that  the  one  are  adapted  for  the 
other,  but  still  the  reason  of  these  appointments 
we  cannot  see ;  difficulties  will  appear  in  a  still 
stronger  point  of  view,  when  we  consider  the 
variety  of  happiness  and  misery  to  which  each 
are  subjected.  No  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments,  can  throw  any  light  upon  this  part 
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of  the  subject.     Let  us  suppose,  in  a  future  life, 
the  poor  to  be  placed  on  an  equality  with  the 
rich,  this  will  not  make  up  for  their  sufferings 
here*  and  if  these  sufferings   are  recompensed 
with  increased  happiness,  the  rich,  in  their  turn, 
will  have  good  reason  to  complain  of  their  lot. 
But  when  we  consider  that  the  rich  are  placed 
in  a  state  of  trial  proportionate,  in  its  degrees, 
to  the  blessings  which  they  enjoy,  most  of  the 
inequalities  attending  the  variety  of  conditions 
will  be  found  to  vanish.     If  we  consider  those 
whom  God  has  exalted  in  the  scale  of  birth,  of 
riches,  of  talents,  as  in  a  state  of  proportionate 
trial,  their  condition  will  not  much  differ  from 
those  below  them.     The  trial  of  present  happi 
ness  is  a  much  severer  trial  in  the  end,  than  that 
of  present  misery,  and  for  this  reason  especially, 
because  we  are  the  least  aware  of  its  existence. 
Can  we  in  reason  imagine,  that  God  has  given 
to  the  higher  order  every  blessing  which  ease 
and  comfort  can  bestow,  without  a  purpose  ? 
What  have  they  done  that  they  should  be  so 
selected  ?     Here  is  a  selection,  it  is  true,  but  to 
that  selection  is  affixed  a  fearful  account.     In 
proportion  to  the  advantages  either  in  our  situa 
tion  or  abilities,  in  such  proportion  has  God  paid 
us   beforehand    for   our  exertions  in  his  holy 
cause.     Proud  and  careless  as  we  may  be,  the 
account  must  come,  and  it  would  be  well  for  us 
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to  consider  how  we  shall  abide  its  coming.  With 
the  means  in  our  hands  of  diminishing  the  mass 
of  human  misery,  of  increasing  the  comforts,  of 
enlarging  the  knowledge,  of  our  fellow  creatures, 
we  are  placed  in  a  state  of  the  most  awful  trial. 
Which  now,  according  to  the  principles  of  jus 
tice  and  reason,  will  stand  in  the  worst  condition 
before  the  tribunal  of  God  ?  The  poor  man,  who 
with  no  advantages  of  education  or  improve 
ment,  has  passed  a  life  of  misery  and  of  crime  ; 
or  the  rich  man,  who  has  lived  at  ease,  in  the 
decent  neglect  of  every  duty  which  God  has 
bound  upon  him.  The  poor  man's  situation  has 
tempted  him  to  crime,  the  rich  man  has,  from  his 
very  affluence,  no  temptation  to  commit  it.  But 
here,  again,  is  there  a  point  of  very  important 
consideration.  The  temptations  in  which  the 
trial  of  the  poor  man  consist,  are  temptations  to 
positive  and  palpable  offence.  The  temptations 
of  the  rich  man  are  to  those  vices,  which  among 
those  that  commit  them,  are  hardly  allowed  to 
be  such.  They  are  misnamed  by  sophistry,  they 
are  excused  by  fashion.  Now  taking  these  points 
into  consideration,  we  shall  see  that  the  condi 
tion  of  the  higher  and  lower  ranks,  in  point  of 
security  and  value,  are  much  nearer  upon  a  level 
than  we  might  at  first  imagine.  To  every  variety 
indeed  the  same  views  will  apply,  and  by  reason 
itself  are  the  promises  of  God  verified,  that  "to 
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"  whom  much  is  given,  much  will  be  required." 
Again,  the  variety  of  ranks  and  conditions  which 
exist  on  earth,  are  often  more  connected  in  this 
point  of  view/ than  we  might  at  first  conceive. 
The  hunger  and  misery  of  the  poor,  is  his  trial, 
but  is  not  the  same  hunger  and  misery  the  trial 
also  of  his  rich  neighbour,  for  the  one  to  suffer, 
and  for  the  other  to  relieve  ?  If  we  pursue  this 
notion,  and  compare  the  wretchedness  which 
others  suffer,  with  our  means  of  abating  its  se 
verity,  we  shall  find  that  in  innumerable  cases, 
the  same  event  is  the  source  of  double  trial,  work 
ing  in  two  different  ways,  to  precisely  the  same 
end.  Viewing  then  all  round  in  a  state  of  trial, 
and  seeing  that  this  trial  both  in  its  importance, 
and  in  its  final  account,  rises  with  what  we  call, 
and  justly  call,  the  blessings  of  life ;  we  shall  see 
both  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the  creation  of  various 
.ranks,  and  his  justice  in  proportioning  a  trial  to 
the  advantages  of  each. 

In  the  duration  of  life,  again,  we  find  many 
.difficulties  ;  if  to  all  men  were  appointed  the 
-same  duration  of  life,  the  case  would  be  easy, 
but  under  the  mysterious  providence  of  God, 
we  see  our  fellow  creatures  cut  off  at  various 
ages,  and  sometimes  under  circumstances  the 
most  perplexing.  This  is  a  difficulty  for  which 
no  knowledge  of  ours  can  satisfactorily  account ; 
and  for  this  reason,  because  we  cannot  see  as  the 
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Almi  ghty  can  into  contingencies  of  future  time. 
Taking  however  a  state  of  trial  as  a  ground,  we 
may  fairly  suppose,  that  when  the  Almighty 
knows  that  a  human  soul  has  undergone  a  suffi 
cient  trial,  he  in  mercy  withdraws  it  from  temp 
tations  to  come.  We  are  told  by  the  Apostle, 
that  the  Almighty  "  will  never  suffer  us  to  be 
tempted  above  that  we  are  able  to  bear,  but  will 
with  the  temptation  find  a  means  of  escape  ;"  and 
in  cases  of  which  his  infinite  wisdom  is  surely  a 
competent  judge,  can  there  be  a  more  merciful 
mode  of  escape,  than  a  final  deliverance  ?  We 
often  see  the  most  amiable  and  heavenly  among 
the  children  of  men,  entering  into  life  with  every 
virtue  which  can  adorn,  with  every  grace  which 
can  sanctify  the  soul,  cut  off  in  the  very  flower 
of  age,  in  the  vigour  of  their  strength,  in  the 
very  field  of  active  and  benevolent  exertion. 
This  is  a  case  of  such  sad,  and  such  daily  occur 
rence,  that  as  reasoners  only,  we  must  all  have 
been  perplexed  with  so  evident  a  frustration  of 
purpose.  But  when  we  take  into  our  view  the 
temptations  to  which  these  heirs  of  immortality 
might  have  been  exposed,  the  allurements  to 
which  they,  even  they,  might  have  yielded,  shall 
we  not  justify  and  praise  the  mercy  of  God,  who 
knowing  all  these  things,  has  taken  them  to  him 
self  ?  Shall  not  the  wo*ds  of  the  wise  man  find 
both  the  reason  and  the  mercy  of  such  a  dispen- 
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sation  ?  "  He  pleased  God,  and  was  beloved  of 
him ;  so  that  being  among  sinners,  he  was  trans 
lated,  yea,  speedily  was  he  taken  away,  lest  that 
wickedness  should  alter  his  understanding,  or 
deceit  beguile  his  soul.  He  being  made  perfect 
in  a  short  time,  fulfilled  a  long  time,  for  his  soul 
pleased  the  Lord,  therefore  hasted  he  to  take 
him  away  from  among  the  wicked."  In  these 
words  we  see  the  reason  of  God's  dealings  in  one 
most  important  order  of  cases,  made  manifest ; 
we  may  apply,  under  due  limitations,  the  same 
line  of  reasoning  to  almost  every  case,  not  pre 
sumptuously  pronouncing  on  the  mysteries  of 
the  Almighty  Providence — mysteries,  which  from 
the  contracted  state  of  our  understandings,  we 
cannot  expect  should  be  now  disclosed.  It  is 
well  for  us,  however,  to  use  the  light  which  we 
have,  and  to  apply  this  reasoning  when  it  is  ap 
plicable.  We  shall  not  indeed  solve  the  difficul 
ties  of  every  case,  but  we  shall  have  very  frequent 
opportunities  of  tracing  the  dispensations  of  God 
to  their  proper  source ;  of  accounting  even  by 
sight  for  some  of  these,  and  by  faith  of  referring 
them  all  to  the  same  merciful  and  wise  intentions. 
From  what  has  been  said,  the  application  of 
this  subject  to  ourselves  is  a  very  easy  one.  In 
all  the  afflictions  with  which  the  Almighty  is 
pleased  to  visit  us,  under  these  views,  we  trace 
the  arm,  not  of  an  angry  God,  but  a  tender  Fa- 
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ther ;  we  get  rid  of  that  delusive  notion,  both 
with  respect  to  ourselves  and  others,  that  every 
tribulation  is  always  a  judgment.  If  it  be  a 
judgment,  which  sometimes  cannot  be  denied, 
it  is  also  a  trial,  and  a  discipline.  The  Almighty 
best  knows  what  is  the  surest  means  of  bringing 
our  souls  to  him,  of  correcting  those  habits,  and 
abating  those  passions,  which  threaten  to  sepa 
rate  us  for  ever  from  our  reward.  It  is  on  this 
ground  that  disease  is  suffered  to  ravage  our 
frame,  disappointment  to  subvert  our  exertion, 
losses  and  afflictions  not  only  to  try  our  faith, 
but  to  correct  and  amend  our  hearts,  and  to 
withdraw  them  from  those  worldly  objects  which 
ever  encroach  upon  our  affections. 


SERMON    Xf. 
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For  there  is  mercy  with  thee,  therefore  shalt  thou  be 
feared. 

OF  all  the  attributes  with  which  the  majesty  of 
God  is  arrayed,  there  is  not  one  of  which  our 
limited  capacities  can  form  so  adequate  an  idea, 
there  is  none  to  which  the  mind  of  man,  can  so 
uninterruptedly  direct  its  view,  as  to  that  of  his 
mercy.  Eternity  and  immensity,  amaze  our 
thoughts  and  bewilder  our  imaginations.  Om 
niscience,  while  it  commands  our  admiration, 
defies  our  comprehension.  Infinite  justice,  cloth 
ed  with  infinite  power,  can  be  surveyed  alone 
with  astonishment  and  terror.  The  lustre  of  the 
divine  purity,  is  of  too  intense  a  brightness  for 
the  eyes  of  a  sinful  creature  to  survey ;  the  far 
ther  every  way  his  unassisted  speculations  pierce 
the  veil  which  is  drawn  between  heaven  and 
earth,  the  more  awful  sense  will  he  feel,  of  the 
incomprehensible  distance  of  the  finite  creature 
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from  the  infinite  Creator,  of  fallen  man  from  his 
offended  God.  While  every  other  attribute  is 
hidden  in  the  clouds  and  darkness  which  surround 
his  throne,  to  mercy  alone  can  we  look  for  com 
fort  and  support.  It  is  not  only  that  portion  of 
the  divine  perfection,  upon  which  we  can  look 
with  confidence,  but  it  is  the  medium  through 
which  we  derive  our  faint  and  indistinct  con 
ceptions  of  every  other  attribute.  It  is  the  chan 
nel  of  communication  between  God  and  man. 
In  mercy  hath  he  revealed  himself  to  the  sons  of 
men ;  in  mercy  is  every  dispensation  formed ; 
through  mercy  alone  can  infinite  purity  conde 
scend  to  visit  and  to  bless  the  children  of  sin ; 
and  to  discover  himself  not  in  the  terrors  of 
offended  Majesty,  but  in  the  tenderness  of  a  kind 
and  an  affectionate  father.  This  is  the  attribute 
which,  when  interwoven  as  a  ground-work  with 
all  the  other  perfections  of  the  Divine  nature, 
so  tempers  their  sublime  splendour,  as  to  ren 
der  them  the  objects  of  our  love,  no  less  than  of 
our  adoration. 

But  whatever  may  be  our  general  ideas  of  this 
transcendant  attribute  of  the  Deity,  as  the  source 
of  all  our  opportunities  of  pleasure,  and  capaci 
ties  of  its  enjoyment ;  we  shall  find  that  a  rea 
sonable  mind  will  direct  them  all  to  one  point, 
upon  which  if  any  uncertainty  arises,  all  our  joys 
fade  away,  and  every  blessing  which  this  world 
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affords,  becomes  an  affliction  and  a  curse.  In  the 
pardon  of  sins  and  remission  of  punishment  is 
concentrated  every  ray  of  the  Divine  mercy,  and 
to  this  as  to  a  focus,  they  will  ultimately  tend. 
If  our  being,  our  life,  our  preservation  are  bless 
ings,  they  are  blessings  only  as  referred  to  this 
one  point,  the  pardon  of  sin.  Without  this  they 
are  little  more  than  the  sensual  gratifications  of 
the  frame.,  the  momentary  enjoyment  of  a  fleet 
ing  and  precarious  pleasure,  alloyed  with  all 
those  misgivings  of  mind  which  are  ever  at 
tendant  upon  a  sense  of  unredeemed  and  unex- 
piated  guilt. 

To  this  particular  view  of  the  subject  we  shall 
be  directed  by  the  consideration  of  the  psalm 
from  which  my  text  is  taken.  It  was  evidently 
composed  under  that  depression  of  soul,  which 
a  review  of  the  infirmities  of  our  fallen  nature  is 
calculated  to  excite  in  a  heart  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  its  desperate  condition.  "  Out  of  the 
deep  have  I  called  unto  thee,  O  Lord ;  Lord,  hear 
my  voice  ;  O  let  thine  ears  consider  "well  the 
voice  of  my  complaint.  If  thou,  Lord,  wilt  be 
extreme  to  mark  what  is  done  amiss,  O  Lord, 
who  may  abide  it  ?"  These  are  the  fearful  mis 
givings  of  a  mind  distracted  with  the  terrors  of 
an  offended  God,  these  are  the  afflictions  which 
no  medicine  can  reach,  which  all  the  powers  of 
human  reason  cannot  eradicate.  The  distemper 
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is  evident,  but  who  is  he  that  can  administer  a 
remedy  sufficient  for  the  evil,  and  give  ease  to  a 
heart  oppressed  with  sorrows,  and  weighed  down 
with  a  multitude  of  tormenting  thoughts  ?  One 
consolation  there  still  remains  unknown  to  the 
wisdom,  unbought  by  the  pleasures  of  the  world, 
which  in  the  hours  of  anguish  and  self-reproach, 
speaks  peace  to  the  soul.  "  For  there  is  mercy 
with  thee,  therefore  shalt  thou  be  feared."  Here 
then  was  his  hope;  here,  even  in  the  depths  of 
misery,  was  the  source  of  all  his  comfort.  The 
scene  around  him  was  dark  and  gloomy,  but  dark 
as  it  was,  it  was  under  the  guidance  of  that  Al 
mighty  hand,  with  whom  there  is  mercy  and 
plenteousness  of  redemption,  who  shall  redeem 
Israel  from  all  his  sins.  In  considering  then  the 
declaration  contained  in  the  text,  "  that  there  is 
mercy  with  thee,"  it  is  my  intention,  first,  to  show 
the  peculiar  nature  of  that  mercy,  which  is  the 
object  of  every  rational  hope  and  fear  ;  and, 
secondly,  to  show  its  extent,  both  with  respect 
to  the  persons,  and  to  the  seasons  of  its  accept 
ance. 

After  man  had  once  sinned,  and  was  for  ever 
disabled  from  standing  before  God  upon  the 
terms  of  that  law,  which  spake  nothing  but 
death  to  the  transgressor,  had  inexorable  justice 
inflicted  the  sentence,  had  the  doom  of  fallen 
man  stood  irreversible  in  the  decrees  of  the  AK 
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mighty,  no  condition  could  be  conceived  more 
fraught  with  horror.    When  man  sees  the  terrors 
of  Omnipotence  arrayed  against  him,  when  he  is 
assured  that  an  unchangeable  God  has  condemned 
him  to  destruction,  the  avenues  of  comfort  are 
stopped,  the  portals  of  death  are  closed  upon  him 
for  ever.     The  thoughts  brood  over  the  sad  an 
ticipation  of  a  punishment  too  heavy  to  be  borne, 
but  too  sure  to  be  avoided.     He  knows  the  sin 
to  be  committed,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  re 
called.     He  sees  the  justice  of  the  Almighty  im 
placable,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  forgiven ;  he 
relinquishes   every  hope,   and  sinks  under  the 
burthen  of  condemnation.    That  this  is  no  over 
charged  representation,  the  verdict  of  God  him 
self  by  the  mouth  of  Isaiah  will  testify,  "  If  he 
should  alway  be  angry,  if  he  should  contend  for 
ever,  the  spirit  would  fail  before  him,  and  the 
souls  which  he  had  made." 

Clothe  the  Almighty  with  vengeance,  arm  him 
with  terror,  represent  him  implacable,  whither 
shall  the  guilty  soul  flee  for  succour  ?  His  refuge 
shall  be  in  the  height  of  malice,  his  comfort  in 
the  horrors  of  despair !  In  the  forced  and  un 
natural  fortitude  of  desperation,  he  will,  like  the 
fallen  angels,  defy  the  Almighty — he  will  "  curse 
God,  and  die."  Let  daily  experience  inform  us 
what  a  dreadful  scene  the  death- bed  of  those 
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wretched  beings  disclose,  who  have  lived  in  open 
defiance  of  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  till  that 
hour  arrives  when  they  must  yield  up  their  souls 
without  hope  of  pardon  to  the  hands  of  their 
offended  Creator.  Too  infatuated  to  think  of 
repentance,  too  conscious  of  guilt  to  hope  for 
mercy,  they  breathe  out  their  soul  amidst  the 
curses  and  blasphemies  of  despair.  In  the  same 
condition  in  which  these  poor  victims  of  iniquity 
die,  man  without  the  cheering  assurances  of 
mercy  from  above,  must  live.  The  same  despair 
which  aggravates  the  horrors  of  their  death, 
would  accompany  us  through  life.  Should  we 
call  reason  to  our  aid,  it  would  tend  only  to  as 
sure  us  of  the  certainty  of  our  destruction,  to 
confirm  us  in  our  belief  of  the  divine  justice,  but 
not  to  alleviate  the  infatuation  of  despair.  Now 
in  this  dreadful  condition  man  must  have  drag 
ged  out  an  existence,  miserable  to  himself,  un 
serviceable  to  God ;  as  being  wholly  incapable  of 
those  motives  by  which  the  creature  is  drawn  to 
the  service  of  the  Creator.  For  every  man  is 
called  to  duty,  either  by  the  allurement  of  some 
hope,  or  by  the  engagement  of  some  reward, 
which  is  to  follow  the  performance  ;  but  this  can 
have  no  influence  upon  him,  who  believes  that 
his  condition  can  never  be  better :  or  he  must 
be  moved  by  the  fear  of  some  evil,  which  will 
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follow  the  omission  of  it ;  but  how  can  this  fear 
act  upon  him  who  knows  that  his  condition  can 
never  be  worse  ? 

In  the  weakness  and  infirmity  of  human  na 
ture,  we  trace  the  cause  of  those  consolatory 
assurances  of  divine  mercy,  which  beam  forth 
in  every  page  of  the  Scriptures,  mitigating  the 
chill  of  sullen  melancholy,  and  cheering  the  dark 
ness  of  despair.  In  the  revelation  of  itself,  is 
the  mercy  of  God  most  clearly  shown.  As  an 
attribute  only  of  the  Almighty  it  might  have 
been  hid  from  our  view ;  by  its  declaration,  is 
its  power  known.  Reason  could  never  have 
fathomed  its  depth,  nor  even  ascertained  its 
existence.  To  temper  infinite  justice  with  infi 
nite  mercy,  is  above  the  comprehension  and  the 
invention  of  man.  As  God  alone  could  effect  a 
reconciliation  between  these  two  seemingly  op 
posite  perfections,  so  he  could  alone  declare  the 
reconciliation  to  men.  "Thy  mercy  reacheth 
unto  the  heavens,  and  thy  faithfulness  unto  the 
clouds." 

Since  then  these  assurances  of  pardon  and  for 
giveness,  have  in  every  age  been  revealed  from 
above,  to  alleviate  the  burden  of  human  ini 
quity,  and  to  animate  the  obedience  of  repenting 
sinners,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  the  deepest  im 
portance  to  consider  the  nature  and  extent  of 
this  heavenly  mercy. 
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When  the  Almighty  is  pleased  to  proclaim 
even  from  the  throne  of  his  justice,  pardon  and 
forgiveness, — when  he  so  far  condescends  to  the 
weakness  and  infirmity  of  this  creature  state,  as 
to  rouse  us  from  the  lethargy  of  sin,  not  by  the 
terrors  of  his  Majesty,  but  by  the  promises  of  his 
mercy ; — it  will  be  more  than  ingratitude  to  re 
nounce  the  free  and  spontaneous  offer  of  salva 
tion,  it  will  be  more  than  fatuity  to  pass  over 
with   hardy  neglect,  these  repeated  calls,   this 
parental  summons  to  partake  of  the  kingdom  of 
grace !     In  tracing  the  nature  of  this  awful  dis 
pensation,  to  revelation  alone  can  we  direct  our 
enquiries  ;  there,  and  there  only,  is  developed  the 
stupendous  scheme  of  Divine  mercy  :  there,  its 
nature  stands  unveiled ;  there,  its  terms  are  de 
clared  ;  there,  its  conditions  known.     All  else  is 
vain  and  empty  generality.     It  is  not  on  the  ab 
stract  notions  of  mercy  that  even  reason  can  rest 
a  hope.     Reason  wUl  inform  us,  that  there  is 
another  perfection  of  the  Almighty  to  be  taken 
into  consideration,  that  there  is  another  attribute 
to  be  satisfied,  namely,  his  justice.     To  vindi 
cate  the  authority  of  the  law,  even  in  the  remis 
sion  of  punishment,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  hu 
man  reason.     The  wisdom  of   God  alone  can 
reconcile  the  difficulty:  it  has  been  reconciled 
in  the  death  of  his  Son,  even  of  that  Lord,  the 
co-eternal  and  co-equal  God,  who  condescended 
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voluntarily  to  assume  our  frail  nature,  and  was 
contented  to  be  clothed  with  misery  and  mor 
tality,  for  the  redemption  of  rebellious  and  apos 
tate  man. 

This  was  the  one,  the  only,  sacrifice  available 
to  the  expiation  of  sin,  even  the  death  of  Christ. 
As  all  other  propitiations  and  satisfactions  which 
ever  have  been,  or  can  be  devised  by  man,  are 
weak  and  ineffectual ;  so  all  the  hopes  of  mercy 
and  forgiveness,  which  rest  not  on  this  sacrifice 
and  propitiation,  are  vain  and  nugatory.  All 
general  assurances  of  pardon  and  forgiveness, 
are  the  result  of  idle  and  useless  speculation ; 
they  are  neither  founded  in  reason,  nor  sanction 
ed  by  revelation.  Mercy  through  Christ,  is  the 
only  mercy  to  which  we  can  fly  for  a  safe  and  a 
sure  refuge,  because  it  is  the  only  scheme  which 
reconciles  at  once  the  just  vengeance  and  the 
compassion  of  God.  This  is  the  mercy  that  re 
joices  against  judgment,  because  it  satisfies  jus 
tice. 

The  same  course  of  reasoning  which  teaches 
us  to  look  to  revelation  for  its  nature,  will  direct 
,us  there,  also,  to  examine  its  conditions.  No 
labour  or  toil,  no  merit  of  sinful  man,  can  pur 
chase, -or  even  deserve,  the  pardon  of  the  Al 
mighty.  It  is  his  free  and  voluntary  gift :  it 
proceeds  not  from  necessity,  but  it  is  an  act  of 
his  omnipotent  care.  The  fountain  of  mercy 
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flows  spontaneously  from  the  throne  of  grace ; 
but  let  man  examine  himself  before  he  presumes 
to  draw  from  this  pure  and  inexhaustible  stream. 
To  this  as  to  every  other  free  gift  of  God,  there 
are  terms  annexed :  there  must  be  a  capacity  in 
the  recipient,  as  well  as  beneficence  in  the  giver. 
As  without  the  satisfaction  of  justice,  mercy 
could  never  have  been  proclaimed ;  so  without 
that  imperfect  purity  of  which  our  mortal  nature 
is  capable,  its  blessings  cannot  be  received.     To 
the  assurance  of  pardon  and  peace  through  the 
blood  of  Christ,  God  hath  annexed  the  indispen 
sable  condition  of  repentance,  and  reformation. 
"  Without  holiness  no  man  shall  see  God," — and 
with  reason :  for  if  God,  when  he  was  about  to 
display  the  infinite  abundance  of  his  mercy  in 
the  forgiveness  of  sin,  would  accept  no  smaller 
ransom  than  the  blood  of  his  Son;  what  ray  of 
hope  can  remain  to  that  man  who  continues  in 
sin,  that  he  shall  escape  the  vengeance  of  God  ? 
The  same  Saviour  who  died  for  us,  has  expressly 
declared  the  terms  on  which  his  death  shall  atone 
for  our  sins,  and  open  to  us  the  bright  prospect 
of  life  and  immortality.   If  it  is,  as  I  have  shown, 
vain  and  nugatory  to  trust  to  the  general  and 
abstract  notions  of  mercy,  unconnected  with,  and 
unfounded  on  the  particular  promises  of  God ; 
how  much  more  presumptuous  is  it  in  man  to 
derive  his  hope  of  pardon  from  that  revelation, 
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the  terms  of  which  he  despises,  the  covenant  of 
which  he  disannuls ! 

There  is  no  honour  done  to  God,  hy  ascribing 
to  him  a  blind  and  fatuous  mercy,  which  knows 
no  distinction  between  the  evil,  and  the  good. 
There  is  no  honour  done  to  the  Redeemer,  by  so 
trusting  in  his  sacrifice,  as  to  make  the  Son  of 
God,  the  minister  of  sin,  and  to  establish  the 
kingdom  of  darkness  upon  the  meritorious  death 
of  Christ. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  show  the  neces 
sity  of  that  universal  persuasion  of  mercy,  to  re 
call  those  to  the  paths  of  virtue,  who  have  been 
led  by  the  blind  impetuosity  of  their  passions  to 
the  brink  of  despair :  that  in  Revelation  alone 
could  its  nature  be  discovered,  and  its  conditions 
be  known. 

The  important  consideration,  of  the  extent  of 
its  influence  and  application,  must  be  reserved 
as  the  subject  of  my  ensuing  discourse. 
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For  there  is  mercy  with  thee,  therefore  shali  thou  be 
feared. 

IN  considering  the  nature  and  conditions  of  the 
divine  mercy,  it  was  my  endeavour  to  show, 
first,  that  all  general  notions  of  future  pardon 
are  vain  and  nugatory,  that  it  was  discoverable 
alone  in  the  revelation  of  the  Almighty  Will ; 
consequently  that  all  hopes  of  mercy,  except 
through  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  Christ,  were 
devoid  of  foundation.  And,  secondly,  that  al 
though  the  free  gift  of  God,  it  is  promised  upon 
certain  conditions  to  be  performed  on  our  part, 
namely,  repentance  from  our  sins,  and  faith  in 
the  blood  of  our  Redeemer. 

Such  then  being  the  nature  and  such  the 
terms  of  forgiveness,  our  attention  is  now  called 
to  the  extent  of  its  influence  and  application. 
The  final  doom  of  mankind,  at  the  great  day  of 
retribution  cannot  but  open  a  source  of  awful 
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contemplation  to  the  reflecting  mind.  The  des 
tiny  of  our  fellow  creatures  is  a  point  arising 
naturally  from  the  consideration  of  our  own. 
Man  is  not  an  insulated  being,  either  in  his 
ideas,  or  his  contemplations  ;  he  lives  by  compa 
rison,  by  a  comparison  of  himself  with  the  world 
around  him.  Partakers  as  we  are  of  the  same 
natural  and  moral  frame,  subjects  of  the  same 
passions,  and  swayed  by  the  same  interests, 
raised  by  the  same  hopes,  depressed  by  the  same 
fears,  victims  of  one  common  grave,  we  feel  the 
connection. extending  beyond  the  short  limits  of 
this  perishable  world,  even  into  the  regions  of 
eternity.  The  contemplation  of  that  tremendous 
day,  will  suggest  to  our  minds  the  enquiring 
and  anxious  thought,  who  then  shall  be  par 
takers  of  the  promised  mercy  ?  a  question  in 
which  every  man  feels  a  deep  interest,  not  so 
much  for  those  around  him  as  for  himself;  his 
,own  salvation  is  concerned  in  the  answer.  The 
fears  of  some,  the  fancies  of  others,  have  opened 
a  wide  field  for  the  speculations  of  idle  curiosity, 
and  the  rashness  of  presumptuous  ignorance. 
The  imagination  of  man,  uncontrouled  by  the 
word  of  God,  is  always  dangerous,  often  fatal. 
On  these  great  and  important  points,  Scripture 
alone  can  be  our  guide ;  and  where  Scripture  is 
silent,  reason  will  direct  us  to  acquiesce  in  our 
ignorance.  The  presumption  of  man  cannot 
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fathom  the  mysteries  of  a  future  judgment,  nor 
measure  the  final  extension  of  God's  mercy* 
What  will  be  the  doom  of  the  several  varied  and 
dissimilar  conditions  of  the  world  around  us,  the 
Almighty  has,  in  his  wisdom,  withheld  from  our 
view.  Scripture  has  afforded  us  light  sufficient 
not  only  "  to  guide  our  own  feet  into  the  way  of 
peace,"  but  to  illuminate  the  footsteps  of  our 
fellow-creatures.  The  nature  of  God's  mercy  is 
clear,  the  conditions  are  intelligible.  It  will  be 
our  own  fault,  if  in  relation  to  ourselves,  its  ex 
tent  is  involved  in  greater  obscurity.  Discard* 
ing,  then,  the  blindness  of  unwarrantable  asser 
tion,  with  Scripture  for  our  guide,  and  reason 
for  our  companion,  let  us  examine  into  the  ex* 
tent  of  the  divine  mercy ;  not  as  idle  specula^- 
tion,  but  as  an  influential  principle  of  our  con 
duct  in  life,  and  of  our  consolation  in  death. 
Our  consideration  may  be  directed,  first,  to  the 
objects  of  its  influence ;  secondly,  to  the  season 
of  its  application. 

In  considering  the  extent  of  its  influence  with 
respect  to  the  persons  of  men,  we  must  take  into 
consideration  the  qualifications  of  those  persons 
for  its  reception.  Have  they  acquainted  them 
selves  with  the  nature  of  the  divine  mercy? 
Have  they,  to  the  best  of  their  power,  fulfilled 
its  conditions?  Have  they  made  themselves 
worthy  recipients  of  its  powerful  efficacy  ?  If 
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they  have  neglected  either  to  examine,  or  to 
fulfil,  the  terms  of  the  covenant,  they  cannot 
complain  of  an  exclusion  from  its  benefits.  Nor 
can  any  argument  be  derived  from  thence  against 
the  universality  of  its  extension.  The  question 
is  not,  whether  the  offers  of  mercy  are  univer 
sally  received,  but  whether  that  mercy  has  been 
universally  offered.  The  question  is  not,  whether 
by  the  obstinate  negligence  of  some,  or  in  the 
infatuated  relapse  of  others,  its  influence  has 
not  been  withdrawn,  but  whether  to  the  faithful 
performer  of  its  conditions,  it  has  ever  been 
denied.  Its  universality  rests  upon  the  offer 
alone,  not  on  the  acceptance.  Having  defined 
our  ideas  of  the  universality  of  the  divine  mercy, 
let  us  try  them  by  the  test  of  Scripture,  by 
which  every  notion  of  man  on  this  important 
subject  must  stand  or  fall. 

"  That  all  have  sinned  and  come  short  of  the 
glory  of  God,"  is  the  declaration  of  the  great 
apostle  ;  but  in  the  same  place  it  is  also  declared, 
"  that  the  righteousness  of  God  by  the  faith  of 
Christ  is  manifested  unto  all,  and  upon  all  that 
believe ;  for  there  is  no  difference."  Again ;  "  as 
in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be 
made  alive."  No  man  can  deny  the  universality 
of  condemnation  from  the  sin  of  our  first  pa 
rents;  who  then  can  deny  the  universality  of 
redemption  from  the  sacrifice  of  our  Saviour  ? 
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The  comparison  is  simple,  clear,  and  unexcep 
tionable.  If  we  allow  the  truth  of  the  former 
clause/  we  must  yield  to  the  strength  of  the 
latter.  Again,  "  he  is  the  Saviour  of  all  men, 
especially  of  those  that  believe."  Can  any  de 
claration  be  spoken  in  terms  more  clear,  in  lan 
guage  more  intelligible  ?  Is  not  the  offer  of  sal 
vation  equally  explicit  and  universal  ?  In  what 
country  is  the  Gospel  preached  where  the  glad 
tidings  of  mercy  are  not  proclaimed  ?  and  what 
is  that  Gospel  without  them  ?  a  contradiction  in 
terms,  a  Redeemer  without  redemption,  a  Sa 
viour  without  salvation. 

Where,  then,  is  the  man  with  a  mind  impressed 
by  the  truths,  with  a  life  regulated  by  the  pre 
cepts  of  the  Gospel,  who  still  despairs  of  its  pro 
mised  mercy  ?  Upon  what  grounds  can  he  rest 
his  apprehensions  ?  The  terror  which  distracts 
his  mind  is  not  the  offspring  of  reason,  much  less 
of  revelation.  Can  that  God  who  declares  him 
self  no  respecter  of  persons,  doom  by  an  irrever 
sible  decree,  on  personal  motives  only,  any  one 
to  everlasting  death  ?  Where  is  such  a  decree  to 
be  found  in  Scripture  ?  Or  even  supposing  such 
a  decree  to  exist,  how  shall  any  man  satisfy  him 
self  that  he  is  the  object  of  it  ?  By  the  feeling 
of  his  mind,  he  will  perhaps  answer.  And  where 
will  he  find  such  a  feeling  the  criterion  of  God's 
displeasure  ?  "  The  sacrifice  of  God  is  a  troubled 
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spirit ;  a  broken  and  contrite  heart,  O  God,  tliou 
wilt  not  despise."  Their  very  fears,  their  very 
apprehensions,  are  themselves  a  sign  that  God 
has  not  forsaken  them,  that  he  has  not  given 
them  up  to  that  fatal  sense  of  his  displeasure, 
the  hardness  of  a  reprobate  mind. 

Who  is  there  then  amongst  us,  who,  in  the 
soundness  of  a  reasonable  mind,  and  the  purity 
of  an  innocent  life,  shall  deem  himself  an  unfit 
object  for  the  mercy  of  the  Almighty  ?  Who  is 
there  for  whom  Christ  has  not  died?  Whose 
sins  hath  the  Lamb  of  God  not  taken  away  ? 
"  Is  my  arm  shortened,"  saith  the  Lord,  "  that 
it  cannot  redeem  ?"  Who  is  there  who  shall  con 
fine  and  appropriate  this  unlimited  dispensation 
of  mercy?  who  shall  restrain,  by  unwarranted 
distinctions,  the  riches  of  the  goodness  of  the 
Lord  ?  Besides,  to  what  purpose  does  the  Al 
mighty  summon  us  to  repentance,  if  he  does  not 
invite  us  to  pardon.  If  we  perform  the  condi 
tions  on  our  part,  are  we  not  bound  to  suppose, 
that  God  will  fulfil  the  promises  on  his  ?  Pride, 
not  humility  is  the  parent  of  such  distrust ; 
that  pride,  which  refuses  to  contemplate  the 
Almighty  through  the  attributes  of  infinite  per 
fection,  but  views  him  through  the  dim  and  dis 
torted  medium  of  selfish  perversity. 

Again,  if  the  objects  of  divine  mercy  through 
Christ,  are  limited  and  confined,  how  can  every 
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member  of  the  Christian  Church  be  asserted  in 
early  baptism  to  be  washed  from  his  sins,  and 
admitted  into  covenant  with  God?  How  can 
we  join  in  common  thanksgiving  for  the  bless 
ings  of  redemption  through  Christ  ?  How  can 
we  severally  partake  of  that  holy  communion,  as 
a  pledge  to  each  individual  of  the  love  of  his 
Saviour,  and  a  remembrance  of  his  propitiatory 
sacrifice  ?  How  can  these  rites,  ordained  by 
Christ  himself,  be  celebrated  without  a  solemn 
mockery,  if  every  Christian  hath  not  individual 
interest  in  the  mercies  of  his  Redeemer  ?  if 
Christ  be  the  Saviour  only  of  an  indefinite  and 
unknown  portion  of  his  Church  ? 

Upon  a  review  then  of  the  dreadful  conse 
quences  both  of  presumption  and  despair,  re 
sulting  from  a  limitation  of  the  divine  mercy, 
upon  the  plain  unequivocal  declarations  of  every 
page  of  Holy  Writ,  that  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 
was  a  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  satisfaction 
and  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world ; 
by  every  tie  of  gratitude,  by  every  fear  of  his 
displeasure,  by  every  hope  of  salvation,  we  are 
bound  to  believe,  that  to  every  member  of  the 
Christian  Church,  who  has  accepted  and  fulfilled 
the  conditions  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  the  par 
don  of  God  is  freely  offered.  As  in  the  natural 
world,  his  providence  feeds,  and  his  protection 
cheers,  the  children  of  his  creation ;  so  in  the 
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moral  world,  his  pardon  and  peace,  through  the 
blood  of  Christ,  descend  on  every  repentant 
child  of  sin  and  disobedience.  "  The  Lord  is 
good  unto  every  man,  and  his  mercy  is  over  all 
his  works." 

Having  thus  considered  the  extent  of  the  di 
vine  mercy,  with  respect  to  the  persons  of  men, 
it  now  remains  to  examine  it,  with  respect  to  the 
seasons  of  its  application. 

Scripture,  reason,  and  experience,  unite  in 
the  declaration,  that,  although  the  promise  of 
mercy  is  proclaimed  to  every  son  of  man,  yet, 
that  the  solicitation  of  its  acceptance  will  not  be 
for  ever  renewed.  The  mercy  of  God  is  not 
mocked ;  when  it  is  wilfully  rejected  by  the  cal 
lousness  of  hardy  impenitence,  it  is  finally  with 
drawn  ;  the  day  of  grace  sets  in  darkness ;  the 
seal  is  broken,  the  charter  of  pardon  is  dissolved 
for  ever.  It  cannot  be  supposed,  that  the  Al 
mighty  will  extend  the  mercies  of  the  Christian 
covenant,  to  those  who  have  lived  in  the  syste 
matic  neglect  of  the  terms  of  salvation,  either  in 
the  contumacy  of  unrestrained  rebellion,  or  in 
the  presuming  confidence  of  future  repentance. 
Of  these  two  wretched  states  of  iniquity,  it  is 
hard  to  say,  which  is  the  more  pregnant  with 
destruction.  It  is  difficult  to  determine,  which 
of  the  two  is  more  likely  to  descend  to  the  grave 
forsaken  of  God ;  he,  who  closes  his  eyes  against 
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the  threatened  vengeance  of  the  Lord,  or  he, 
who  views  it  only  at  a  vast  distance,  divested  of 
all  its  terror,  through  the  dark  and  fallacious 
medium  of  self-deceit.  The  one  may  be  awa 
kened  by  a  flash  of  conviction,  to  the  horrors  of 
his  desperate  state.  The  grace  of  the  Most 
High  may  illuminate  his  dark  mind,  and  show 
him  the  gates  of  mercy  expanded,  through  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  ta  the  repentant  sinner;  he 
may  hear  the  gracious  invitation,  even  at  the  last 
hour  to  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord.  More  des 
perate  appears  the  state  of  that  man,  who  adores 
the  mercy  of  the  Almighty  only  to  disgrace  its 
promises ;  believing,  yet  despising  the  curse, 
fearing  its  power,  and  yet  defying  the  event ; 
whose  conduct  is  swayed  by  that  mysterious 
engine  of  iniquity,  the  confidence  of  future  re 
pentance,  which  reconciles  the  contradictions  of 
corruption  and  holiness,  which  unites  the  joys 
of  heaven,  and  the  gratifications  of  sin,  the  pro 
mises  of  God,  and  the  temptations  of  the  devil ; 
which  assures  its  victim,  "  that  he  shall  die  the 
death  of  the  righteous,"  though  he  lives  the 
slave  of  iniquity. 

That  the  Almighty  may  not  conduct  a  sinner 
to  himself  at  last,  and  make  his  death-bed  a  por 
tal  and  an  entrance  to  heaven,  who  shall  dare  to 
deny  ?  In  what  part  of  Scripture  hath  God  de 
clared,  that  in  any  part  of  his  life  whatsoever,  a 
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repentant  sinner  is  cut  off  from  the  probability 
of  mercy  ? 

That  the  Almighty  will  accept  the  late  reso 
lutions  of  a  death-bed  repentance,  is  more  than 
any  one  in  his  own  case  can  presume  to  say. 
On  this  difficult  and  dangerous  point,  thus  much 
we  may  be  warranted  to  conclude,  that  if  it 
should  fail,  it  will  fail  most  probably  in  the  case 
of  those  who  have  rested  their  dependance  most 
upon  it.  They  that  sin,  in  hope  of  final  repent 
ance,  often  sin  so  far,  as  to  be  incapable  of  it, 
when  their  hour  approaches.  Their  consciences 
by  degrees  are  hardened,  and  not  to  be  touched 
by  those  soft  impressions,  which  in  their  early 
career,  they  felt  from  the  languishing  remains 
of  grace.  Are  they  sure,  that  they  can  command 
those  few  moments  on  which  eternity  depends  ? 
How  often  when  they  lie  down  upon  a  sick  bed, 
do  they  want  both  the  will  and  the  power  to  ask 
forgiveness  !  Are  they  sure,  that  their  promised 
repentance  will  bring  any  thing  in  its  train,  but 
horror  and  despair  ?  Are  they  sure,  that  their 
reason  will  not  in  the  extremity  of  disease  for 
sake  them ;  or  should  that  remain,  are  they  sure, 
that  it  will  not  prove  their  severe  and  relentless 
judge,  shewing  them  the  opportunities  which 
they  have  neglected,  the  mercies  they  have  des 
pised,  and  anticipating  the  terrors  of  a  future 
judgment  ?  Thus  restless  and  uneasy,  thus  void 
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of  comfort,  and  debarred  from  hope,  without  con 
fidence  to  ask  pardon,  without  faith  to  receive 
it,  man,  under  these  circumstances,  descends  to 
the  receptacle  of  all  flesh  in  the  horrors  of  guilty 
despair. 

What  then  remains  but  to  embrace  the  offers 
of  mercy,  whilst  mercy  remains  sure ;  "  for  the 
night  cometh  in  which  no  man  can  work."    A 
night  of  darkness  and  tribulation,  which  may 
overwhelm  the  sinner  in  the  midst  of  iniquities, 
without  offering  him  even  a  chance  of  a  doubt 
ful  and  dangerous  repentance.  The  time  cometh, 
and,  O  Lord,  who  may  abide  its  coming !     While 
health  and  strength  remain,  the  season  of  mercy 
still  shines  upon  us ;  but  how  long  that  season 
shall  last,  man  cannot  know.     When  the  oppor 
tunity  of  repentance  is  gone,  the  season  of  mercy 
is  gone  also.     And  how  soon  to   every  man 
among  us  this  ray  of  heavenly  light  may  set  in 
darkness,  who  can  tell !     This  night,  thy  soul 
may  be  required  of  thee ;  this  night,  the  facul 
ties  of  thy  mind  may  be  destroyed;  this  night, 
the  season  of  mercy  may  be  for  ever  closed  ;  and 
'  in  the  grave  there  is  neither  wisdom  nor  de 
vice  ;"  no  power  of  forgiveness,  nor  hopes  of 
pardon — there  our  doom  is  sealed  for  ever. 

Viewing  then  the  extent  of  the  mercy  of  God, 
in  respect  to  the  season  of  acceptance,  as  in 
volved  in  necessary  obscurity,  let  not  man  com- 
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plain  of  the  indefinity  of  pardon,  or  of  the  un 
certainty  of  his  destiny ; — the  nature  of  it  is  clear, 
the  terms  are  definite,  and  as  far  as  relates  to  him 
self,  the  extent  is  clear  also.  Can  we  look  for 
greater  precision  ?  At  this  moment,  is  the  mercy 
of  God  offered  to  every  one  who  hears  me,  on  the 
terms  of  repentance  from  sin,  by  the  blood  of  his 
Redeemer.  At  this  moment,  are  the  ears  of  the 
Lord  open  to  the  prayers  of  the  contrite  sinner. 
At  this  moment,  is  the  Holy  Spirit  ready  to  in 
vigorate  every  effort,  and  to  animate  every  hope. 
Shall  we  then  complain  because  we  know  not 
how  often  this  gracious  offer  may  be  repeated, 
or  how  soon  it  may  be  finally  withdrawn  ?  Shall 
we  murmur,  that  we  cannot  indulge  ourselves  in 
the  pollutions  of  sin,  with  the  full  security  of 
future  mercy  ?  Such  a  complaint  is  an  insult  to 
the  divine  attributes  ;  it  is  trifling  with  God. 

Enough  I  trust  has  been  said,  to  satisfy  the 
most  timorous  and  distrustful  mind,  of  the  truth 
of  the  proposition,  "  that  there  is  mercy  with 
thee  ;" — it  will  be  the  object  of  my  ensuing  dis 
course  to  consider  the  inference — "therefore  art 
thou  to  be  feared." 
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For  there  is  mere?/  with  thee,  therefore  shall  Ihou  be 
feared. 

FROM  the  consideration  of  the  nature,  the  con 
ditions,  and  the  extent,  of  the  divine  mercy, 
enough  having  been  said,  I  trust,  to  satisfy  the 
most  timorous  and  distrustful  mind,  of  the  truth 
of  the  proposition,  that  "  there  is  mercy  with 
thee,"  I  now  proceed  to  examine  the  inference, 
"  therefore  shalt  thou  be  feared." 

It  may  at  first  sight  appear  somewhat  unac 
countable,  that  the  richest  treasures  of  the  Lord 
should  be  the  object  of  alarm ;  that  the  exercise 
of  that  first,  that  most  holy  attribute  of  the  Al 
mighty,  should  create  apprehension  and  dismay; 
that  the  Majesty  of  heaven,  even  in  its  dispen 
sations  of  mercy,  should  be  arrayed  in  the  terrors 
of  vengeance.  As  love  is  the  cause,  so  should 
it  be  the  effect  of  mercy ;  to  the  assurance  of 
pardon  we  flee  with  gratitude  and  joy,  to  the 
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threatenings  of  punishment  we  bow  with  sub 
mission  and  dread.  Where  then  can  be  the  con 
nection  between  mercy  and  fear,  and  wherefore 
shall  the  blessing  of  the  one,  be  alloyed  by  the 
curse  and  distractions  of  the  other  ? 

Strange,  however,  as  the  inference  at  first  may 
appear,  on  a  careful  examination  of  the  quality 
of  that  fear,  the  difficulty  will  vanish ;  and  when 
we  consider  it  in  reference  to  the  nature,  the 
conditions,  and  the  extent  of  the  divine  mercy, 
we  shall  readily  admit  the  justice  of  the  reason 
ing,  and  acquiesce  in  the  deduction  of  the  Psal 
mist,  "  there  is  mercy  with  thee,  therefore  shalt 
thou  be  feared." 

The  fear  of  God  is  not  as  the  fear  of  man.  In 
our  connection  with  the  world,  in  its  joys  and 
sorrows,  in  the  triumphs  of  success,  and  the 
vexations  of  disappointment,  every  fresh  object 
is  the  cause  of  fresh  alarm;  our  fears  are  the 
slaves  of  circumstances,  and  are  varied  with 
every  changing  scene,  in  which  we  are  doomed 
to  sustain  a  part.  The  fear  of  God  is  a  steady 
and  a  permanent  principle  of  action.  In  the 
dark  and  troubled  ocean  of  human  events,  it  di 
rects  its  view  to  that  Almighty  power,  at "  whose 
command  the  stormy  wind  ariseth,"  who  speak- 
eth  the  word,  and  "  the  waves  thereof  are  still." 

The  fear  of  man  has  for  its  object  a  being 
subjected  to  the  dominion  of  lust,  weakened  by 
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the  conflict  of  contending  passions,  at  one  mo 
ment  proud,  positive,  unrelenting ;  at  another, 
the  creature  of  wavering,  capricious  irresolu 
tion  ;  himself,  the  constant  victim  of  that  very 
terror,  which  he  strikes  into  those  around  him. 
The  fear  of  man  is  the  service  of  a  slave,  a  slave 
under  the  empire  of  sin,  and  the  powers  of  dark* 
ness.     The  fear  of  God  is  the  call  of  liberty,  the 
voluntary  sacrifice  of  a  free  agent,  before  the 
throne  of  perfect  freedom,  before  that  great 
Being,  "  who  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and 
for  ever;"  constant  alike  in  its  object,  and  its 
application,  it  bows  to  no  other  Lord,  but  the 
God  of  heaven  and  of  earth ;  it  knows  no  other 
law,  but  that  of  his  eternal,  immutable  will ;  it 
follows  no  other  path,  but  that  which  he  has 
pointed  out.     It  listens  to  the  promises,  it  hears 
the  threatenings  of  its  eternal  Lord.     Assured 
at  once  of  the  fulfilment  of  his  mercies,  and  the 
infliction  of  his  vengeance,  it  reposes  itself  on 
the  justice  of  infinite  perfection.     The  fear  of 
God  is  the  devotion  of  a  free  creature  to  the 
will  of  an  omnipotent  Creator ;  the  rational  sub 
mission  of  man  to  the  power,  the  promises,  and 
the  commands  of  that  eternal  Being,  "  who  was, 
and  is,  and  is  to  come."     It  is  founded  on  the 
contemplation  of  his  majesty,  whose  brightness 
cannot  be  extinguished  ;  it  relies  on  the  perfec 
tions  of  his  attributes ;  it  is  dependant  on  a  re- 
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relation  of  that  will,  which  in  time  and  in  eter 
nity  rests  unchanged.  As  it  is  the  result  of  rea 
son,  so  is  it  the  parent,  and  the  beginning  of 
wisdom. 

Far  other  is  that  terror  and  dismay,  which 
possesses  those  who  lie  under  the  tortures  of  a 
guilty  conscience,  that  terror  which  is  the  fore 
runner  of  despair,  and  is  deeply  tinctured  with  all 
the  malignity  of  that  dreadful  passion.  Its  mo 
tive  is  not  the  forgiveness,  but  the  wrath  of 
God ;  its  effect  is  not  duty,  but  desperation  ;  not 
obedience,  but  aversion ;  not  adherence  to  God, 
bnt  a  departure  from  him. 

The  fear  of  God,  is  not  that  slavish  and  ser 
vile  feeling  which  is  termed  by  the  apostle  "  the 
spirit  of  bondage,"  and  in  respect  of  which  it  is 
declared  by  St.  John,  that  "  he  who  fears  is  not 
perfect,  but  that  perfect  love  casteth  out  fear;" 
now,  on  the  contrary,  where  this  slavish  fear  is 
predominant,  it  expels  and  casts  out  love,  so 
direct  a  contrariety  is  there  between  these  two 
affections,  that  the  increase  of  the  one,  is  founded 
on  the  decrease  and  absence  of  the  other.  The 
fear  of  God,  is  attended  with  neither  horror  nor 
dismay,  unless  guilt  and  a  wounded  conscience 
arm  it  with  unnatural  terrors.  They  arise  from 
a  false  notion  of  God,  from  an  envious  and  insuf 
ficient  apprehension  of  his  high  attributes.  Till 
we  have  a  right,  a  reasonable,  and  a  scriptural 
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notion  of  God,  we  fly  from  we  know  not  what ; 
we  seek  refuge  we  know  not  where ;  we  are  the 
perpetual  prey  of  that  ignorant  and  superstitious 
terror,  which  distracts  the  unsettled  and  unthink 
ing  mind.  From  this  sad  state  of  mental  depra 
vation,  it  is  in  vain  to  seek  for  satisfaction  till  we 
know  God,  till  we  can  say  to  our  hearts,  "we 
know  him  in  whom  we  have  trusted."  This  is 
that  holy  and  reverential  fear,  unalloyed  with 
terror  and  confusion ;  this  is  that  freedom  of 
mind,  to  which  infidelity  and  superstition,  are 
equal  strangers.  The  infidel  may  boast  his  se 
curity  from  anxious  and  degrading  terrors,  he 
may  live  on  in  the  confidence  of  idle  presump 
tion,  and  the  hardihood  of  contemptuous  igno 
rance  ;  but  blind  security  is  no  wiser,  nor  safer, 
a  harbour  for  the  human  mind,  than  blind  ap 
prehension.  Doubt  and  uncertainty,  must  be  the 
sum  and  substance  of  infidelity :  and  where  there 
is  doubt,  there  must  be  alarm.  His  reason  tells 
him,  there  may  be,  his  conscience  tells  him,  there 
must  be,  a  day  of  retribution  and  judgment. 
Deism  itself  must  suggest  the  awful  apprehen 
sion,  that,  "  if  thou,  O  Lord,  shouldst  be  extreme 
to  mark  what  is  done  amiss,  who  shall  abide  it  ?" 
From  this  state  of  terror  and  uncertainty,  which 
no  sophistry  can  evade,  no  human  strength  dimi 
nish  ;  it  is  Revelation  alone  that  can  release  the 
captive  mind,  and  proclaim  in  the  words  of  the 
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Psalmist,  that  "  there  is  mercy  with  thee,  there 
fore  shalt  thou  be  feared."  Of  the  terrors  of  that 
superstitious  fear,  to  which,  not  the  unenligh 
tened  vulgar  alone,  but  the  most  sagacious  phi 
losopher,  the  proudest  moralist,  and  the  sublimest 
poets  of  the  Heathen  world,  were  the  victims  and 
the  slaves,  little  in  this  place  need  be  said.  It 
was  from  their  ignorance  of  this  holy  fear,  which 
has  the  mercy  of  God  as  its  foundation,  that  pro 
ceeded  all  their  wayward  impeachments  of  the 
divine  goodness,  all  the  vain  and  wretched  panics 
of  their  servile  and  degraded  superstition. 

At  the  same  time,  that  from  the  bondage  of 
such  alarms,  we  are  emancipated  by  our  Chris 
tian  redemption ;  still  from  the  fear  of  God,  I 
would  not  exclude  the  idea  of  awe  and  submis 
sion  ;  it  is  an  awful  thing  even  for  the  best  among 
the  sons  of  men,  "to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
living  God ;"  but  it  is  that  reverential  awe,  which 
is  enlivened  with  a  principle  of  love  ;  it  is  the 
fear  of  sin,  the  fear  of  offending  a  parent  he  loves, 
that  does  not  shake,  but  composes  the  mind,  that 
does  not  terrify,  but  comforts  the  soul ;  other 
fears  may  extort  an  outward  compliance,  but 
this  alone  can  reach  the  heart,  and  renders  its 
obedience  free,  perfect,  and  sincere. 

Such,  then,  being  the  fear  of  God,  it  remains 
for  us  to  examine,  how  it  results  from  the  attri 
bute  of  his  mercy. 
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In  considering  the  idea  of  mercy,  as  it  appears 
in  the  abstract,  we  shall  find  that  its  very  pre 
sence  constitutes  Omnipotence.  The  power  of 
punishment  may  reside  in  a  being  of  a  lower 
order,  the  administration  of  strict  and  unrelent 
ing  justice  may  be  a  mere  mechanical  task,  ex 
isting  in  the  hands  of  an  inferior  agent ;  but  free 
and  unconditional  pardon,  can  proceed  alone  from 
the  highest  power.  In  all  human  governments, 
whose  constitutions  are  founded  in  wisdom,  the 
power  of  free  pardon  exists  only  in  the  breast  of 
the  supreme  governor.  From  the  fountain  of 
mercy  there  can  be  no  appeal,  that,  therefore, 
which  is  the  last,  is  of  necessity  the  highest  tri 
bunal. 

But  as  upon  earth,  mercy  is  the  privilege  of 
power,  so  in  heaven  it  is  the  prerogative  of  Om 
nipotence.  He  who  can  pardon  all,  "is  above 
all,  and  in  all,  and  through  all."  Were  the  ex 
ercise  of  mercy  with  man,  very  vague  and  inade 
quate  ideas  could  be  entertained  of  the  Divinity. 
It  is  by  the  prerogative  of  mercy,  that  he  vindi 
cates  his  power,  as  supreme  Lord  of  heaven  and 
of  earth;  as  that  God,  from  whose  command 
there  is  no  refuge,  from  whose  judgment  there  is 
no  appeal.  "  There  is  mercy  with  thee,  there 
fore  shalt  thou  be  feared."  Leaving  the  general 
ideas  of  mercy,  both  with  respect  to  its  nature, 
and  conditions,  when  we  direct  our  view  to  its 
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particular  revelation  in  the  Gospel,  we  shall  feel 
still  more  forcibly  the  justice  of  the  inference, 
and  the  power  of  the  argument.  As  we  have 
previously  considered  the  nature,  the  conditions, 
and  the  extent  of  the  divine  mercy,  let  us  now 
consider  the  notion  of  fear  as  resulting  from  each 
of  these  particulars.  And  first  from  its  nature. 
When  to  satisfy  the  injured  justice  of  the  Al 
mighty,  when  to  redeem  a  fallen  creation  from 
the  curse  of  the  law,  no  less  a  sacrifice  was  re 
quired,  than  the  incarnate  Son  of  God ;  when  his 
death  and  sufferings  alone,  could  be  the  propi 
tiation  of  our  sins  before  the  throne  of  God ; 
what  can  that  man  in  reason  expect,  who  dis 
dains  the  pardon  purchased  by  the  blood  of  his 
Saviour,  who  defies  the  threatened  vengeance  ?  If 
such  a  sacrifice  were  necessary  to  appease  the 
just  anger  of  the  Almighty,  what  other  path 
to  immortality  and  life  can  be  opened  but  through 
the  blood  of  Christ  ?  and  how  shall  he  hope  for 
pardon  hereafter,  who  neglects  the  only  medium 
of  its  extension  here?  He  who  despises  the 
means  of  redemption,  cannot  in  justice  expect 
to  enjoy  the  end ;  and,  when  the  means,  the  only 
means,  are  declared  by  God  to  be  the  blood  of 
Christ,  with  what  a  complication  of  guilt  will 
that  man  stand  hereafter  before  the  judgment- 
seat  of  Christ,  the  burthen  of  whose  sins  are 
aggravated  by  the  ingratitude  of  presumptuous 
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neglect,  or  the  audacity  of  wilful  rejection  ?  In 
the  stupendous  scheme  of  our  redemption,  the 
Majesty  of  God  is  cloathed  in  fear. 

The  same  consideration  will  result  from  the 
conditions  also  of  mercy.  The  terms  of  pardon 
are  not  a  string  of  unmeaning  rules,  or  of  use 
less  observances  ;  they  are  duties,  no  less  affect 
ing  the  order  and  moral  government  of  the  uni 
verse,  than  our  own  individual  salvation.  Most 
important  are  they  considered  even  as  the  terms 
themselves ;  for  since  the  Almighty  has  been 
pleased  to  attach  to  such  a  stupendous  deliver 
ance  from  sin  and  death,  certain  conditions  of 
mercy,  those  very  conditions,  be  they  what  they 
may,  demand  our  adoration  and  obedience.  But 
when  the  terms  are  declared  to  be,  repentance 
from  sin,  and  a  new  life  unto  righteousness,  our 
awful  sense  of  their  magnitude  and  importance 
increases ;  it  increases,  because  we  are  expressly 
informed  of  the  reason  of  such  conditions  being 
annexed  ;  "  that  God  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  be 
hold  iniquity,"  and  that  "without  holiness  no 
man  can  see  God."  Before  us,  as  before  the 
Israelites  of  old,  are  "set  life  and  death,  a  bless 
ing  and  a  curse,"  the  paths  to  both  are  clearly 
pointed  out ;  the  duties  of  the  one,  and  the  dan 
gers  of  the  other,  are  unequivocally  declared. 
We  are,  then,  placed  by  Providence  in  an  awful 
condition,  we  are  placed  in  the  theatre  of  human 
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affairs,  a  spectacle  to  angels  and  to  men,  free  to 
embrace,  free  to  reject  the  terms  of  salvation. 
Surely  from  so  trying  a  situation,  surely  from  the 
offer  of  salvation,  will  arise  a  sensation  of  fear ; 
of  a  fear,  which  by  teaching  us  to  repose  our 
sure  and  certain  hope  in  God  alone,  to  direct  our 
prayers  to  the  throne  of  his  grace,  to  call  for  the 
promised  aid  of  his  sanctifying  Spirit,  will  make 
us  wise  unto  salvation.  To  fear  that  God  will 
not  perform  his  promises  is  a  sinful  fear,  it  is  the 
fear  of  a  heart  in  which  the  glow  of  Christian 
faith  has  not  been  felt ;  but  to  fear  that  we  may 
fall  short  of  those  promises  is  a  reasonable,  a  holy 
and  a  scriptural  fear ;  the  working  of  a  passion 
implanted  in  our  natures  for  the  wisest  and  most 
benevolent  purposes.  "  Work  out  your  salva 
tion,"  saith  the  apostle,  "  with  fear  and  trem 
bling,"  not  with  a  distrust  of  God,  but  of  your 
selves  ;  a  distrust,  arising  from  a  consciousness 
of  your  own  weakness.  We  are  weak,  but  the 
Lord  is  strong,  and  his  strength  is  perfected  in 
our  weakness.  The  knowledge  of  that  weakness 
is  one  main  foundation  of  our  faith,  it  prepares 
and  purifies  the  heart  for  the  reception  of  grace 
and  strength  from  above :  and,  after  that  grace 
has  be^n  showered  down  upon  it,  it  re-acts  as  a 
moti^g  to  vigilance,  to  activity,  to  labour  in  our 
high  calling  ;  that  we  lose  not,  in  the  infatuated 
confidence  of  self-conceit,  the  prize  of  immorta- 
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lity  which  is  set  before  us,  and  that  "  no  man  take 
from  us  our  crown." 

When  we  farther  direct  our  view  to  the  extent 
of  the  Divine  mercy,  to  that  universal  offer  of 
grace,  which  the  Gospel  proclaims  to  all  who 
hear  the  glad  tidings  of  redemption ;  when  we 
consider  the  frequent  calls,  the  earnest  solicita 
tions  of  the  spirit  within  us  to  partake  of  the 
promised  inheritance;  when  we  cast  our  eyes 
backward  on  the  awful  warnings  which  we  have 
slighted,  the  numberless  and  pressing  opportu 
nities  which  we  have  passed  by  with  presump 
tuous  negligence ;  when  we  review  this  long  ex 
tended  train  of  mercies  from  on  high,  surely  a 
reasonable  apprehension  must  intrude  even  upon 
the  hardest  heart,  that  the  night  may  come  when 
no  man  can  work  ;  that  when  the  day  of  mercy 
is  past,  all  is  darkness :  a  sin  against  the  mercy 
of  God,  is  a  sin  unto  death.  When  the  compas 
sion  of  our  Saviour  condemns  us,  who  shall  be 
our  advocate  ? 

Farther,  the  best  criterion  and  test,  by  which 
we  shall  be  enabled  to  judge  whether  our  confi 
dence  in  the  mercy  of  God  is  sound  and  rational, 
or  vain  and  fallacious,  is  the  effect,  which  this 
persuasion  shall  work  upon  our  minds. 

Do  we  find  that  it  creates  in  us  a  more  pow 
erful  disinclination  to  tempt  the  most  High  ?  Do 
we  find  that  it  produces  a  greater  guard  and 
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caution  in  our  behaviour?  that  it  closes  the 
avenues  of  the  heart  against  the  incursions  of 
iniquity !  Do  we  find  a  greater  abhorrence  of 
sin,  and  a  more  ardent  inclination  to  the  fulfil 
ment  of  those  terms  of  salvation  ?  Do  we  find 
that  the  more  confident  we  are  of  God's  mercy, 
the  more  fearful  we  are  to  offend  the  purity  of 
his  holiness  ?  If  these  feelings  of  fear  predomi 
nate,  we  shall  then  have  reasonable  ground  to 
suppose,  that  these  persuasions  are  not  mere  de 
lusions,  but  the  attestations  of  God's  Spirit  upon 
our  hearts,  the  comfortable  assurances  of  salva 
tion  through  the  blood  of  Christ. 

But  if  from  the  persuasions  of  mercy  we  lose 
our  fear  of  offending  the  Almighty,  if  we  think 
that  because  we  are  under  grace,  that  we  are 
therefore  not  liable  to  temptation,  because  we 
have  been  raised  by  Christ,  that  we  cannot  fall 
by  Satan;  we  shall  be  warranted  in  concluding, 
that  all  such  assurances  of  mercy  are  the  in 
fluences  only  of  a  destructive  infatuation.  He, 
therefore,  that  from  the  Divine  mercy  finds  no 
opportunity  for  fear,  may  conclude,  that  there  is 
mercy  with  God,  but  will  too  fatally  discover 
that  there  is  no  mercy  for  a  bold  and  fearless 
sinner. 

Thus,  then,  from  every  consideration,  whether 
of  mercy  in  the  abstract,  or  in  that  particular 
dispensation  of  pardon  revealed  through  Christ 
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to  the  children  of  men,  the  idea  of  fear  will  uni 
formly  result,  that  fear,  which  under  the  guid 
ance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  will  be  the  ever  watchful 
guard  of  our  innocence,  the  influential  principle 
of  repentance,  the  preservation  from  all  evil  It 
will  become  us  to  guard  against  its  abuse,  to 
vindicate  its  place  in  our  moral  construction,  lest 
it  should  overbear  reason,  instead  of  assisting  it ; 
lest  it  should  be  suffered  to  tyrannize  in  the 
imagination,  or  to  raise  the  self-created  phantoms 
of  terror  and  dismay. 

As  from  the  mercy  of  God,  springs  every  hope, 
so  from  the  perfect  justice  of  God,  arises  every 
fear.  That  these  two  attributes  co-exist  in  the 
Almighty  mind,  reason  itself  must  teach ;  but, 
how  they  co-exist,  reason  will  also  teach,  that  in 
the  present  contracted  state  of  our  faculties, 
man  can  never  know.  In  the  mean  time  our 
hopes,  and  our  fears,  must  accompany  us  in  our 
journey  through  life,  till  the  dark  veil  of  morta 
lity  is  removed  from  our  sight,  till,  at  the  great 
day  of  the  Lord,  these  two  attributes  shall  be  re 
conciled  for  ever  before  our  eyes.  Then,  every 
hope  shall  be  consummated  in  the  perfection  of 
bliss,  and  endless  enjoyment;  and  every  fear 
shall  be  swallowed  up  in  the  abyss  of  Divine 
mercy. 
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Wherefore  then  serveth  the  law  ?  It  was  added  because 
of  transgressions,  till  the  seed  should  come  to  whom  the 
promise  was  made. 

IN  surveying  the  history  of  the  dispensations  of 
the  Almighty  to  man,  as  recorded  in  Holy  Writ, 
in  tracing  the  long  series  of  events  hoth  in  their 
origin  and  effect,  we  cannot  hut  observe  the  close 
connection  which  subsists  between  every  part, 
and  the  wonderful  adaptation  of  each  separate 
link  in  the  chain  of  occurrences  to  the  one  grand 
end  and  purpose  of  the  whole.  Such  an  unity 
both  of  design  and  execution  might  reasonably 
be  expected  in  a  scheme  framed  by  infinite  wis 
dom,  and  enforced  by  infinite  power ;  but  when 
the  free  agency  of  man  is  taken  into  the  consi 
deration,  when  we  see  every  purpose  frustrated 
apparently  by  rebellion,  every  promise  annulled 
by  disobedience,  how  wonderful  is  the  power  of 
that  Almighty  arm,  which  can  render  even  con- 
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fusion  itself  the  unwilling  minister  and  instru 
ment  of  order,  guiding  the  perversity  of  man  to 
the  completion  of  the  will  of  God ! 

From  this  consideration  may  be  deduced  the 
reconciliation  of  those  seemingly  contradictory 
principles  which  appear  in  the  moral  government 
of  the  Almighty,  all  originating  in  the  mercies 
of  his  eternal  wisdom,  and  working  together  for 
the  same  great  end  of  our  creation,  the  salva 
tion  of  the  world  through  Jesus  Christ. 

A  more  remarkable  instance  of  contrariety 
does  not  occur,  than  in  the  striking  distinction 
between  the  mode  of  worship  enjoined  under  the 
Mosaic,  and  the  Christian  dispensation.  View 
ing  the  one  as  closely  connected  and  preparatory 
to  the  other,  considering  that  the  same  one  self- 
existing  Being  was  equally  the  object  of  adora 
tion  ;  that  his  attributes  were  as  clearly  declared, 
and  as  fully  understood  under  the  former,  as 
under  the  latter  covenant,  it  may  perhaps  appear 
somewhat  extraordinary,  that  the  one  should  be 
burdened  with  a  tedious  ritual  and  long  train  of 
ceremonial  observances,  while  the  other  pro 
claims  the  liberty  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  wor 
ship  of  God  who  is  a  Spirit,  « in  spirit  and  in 
truth."—"  Wherefore  then  serveth  the  law  T  It 
existed  not  under  the  patriarchal,  it  is  super* 
seded  and  abolished  by  the  Christian  dispensa 
tion;  wherefore  then  should  it  havebeen  imposed 
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on  the  intermediate  covenant?  Wherefore  should 
the  hand-writing  of  ordinances  stand  recorded 
against  the  subjects  of  this  second  administra 
tion  ?  and  for  what  purpose  were  these  obser 
vances  of  acknowledged  imperfection  ordained  ? 
To  all  these  enquiries  the  Apostle  replies,  "  it 
was  added,  because  of  transgressions,  until  the 
seed  should  come,  to  whom  the  promise  was 
made."  If  we  then  consider  this  answer  in  its 
full  extent,  we  shall  not  only  obtain  a  clear  and 
satisfactory  solution  of  all  our  doubts,  but  we 
shall  find  the  wisdom  of  the  Almighty  displayed 
in  its  brightest  colours,  as  the  Framer  of  the  ce 
remonial  law,  not  only  "  because  of  transgres 
sions,"  but  as  "  a  shadow  of  good  things  to 


come." 


From  their  long  residence  in  Egypt,  the  minds 
of  the  Israelites  were  deeply  imbued  with  the 
love  of  those  superstitious  rites,  of  which  that 
nation  was  the  inventress  and  nurse.  In  Egypt 
were  deposited  the  rich  stores  of  ancient  learn 
ing,  from  her  shores  the  rays  of  science  ema 
nated  into  distant  regions,  in  her  caverns  were 
taught  those  awful  and  imposing  rites,  which, 
invested  with  the  garb  of  mystery,  were  cele 
brated  in  after  ages  in  the  temples  of  Athens, 
the  admiration  and  resort  of  the  civilized 
world.  Can  it  then  be  an  object  of  wonder,  that 
to  the  superstitions  of  such  a  nation,  the  de- 
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scendants  of  the  patriarchs  should  be  deeply  at 
tached  ?     An   attachment,  which    neither    the 
tyranny  of  Pharaoh,  nor  the  horrors  of  bondage, 
could  ever  weaken  or  remove.      After    their 
deliverance  from  the  thraldom  of  their  mas 
ters,  after  their  passage  through  the  waters  of 
the  deep,  after  all  the  signs  and  wonders  accom 
panying  them  in  their  journey  to  the  promised 
land,    to   Egypt  they  still  looked  back   with 
anxious  regret,  in  Egypt  were  all  their  affections 
buried.     "  Why  hast  thou  brought  us  up  out  of 
Egypt  ?"  was  the  constant  exclamation,  "  Would 
to  God  we  had  died  by  the  hand  of  the  Lord  in 
Egypt?  when  we  sat  by  the  flesh-pots,  and  did 
eat  bread  to  the  full."    After  their  solemn  ac 
ceptance  of  Jehovah  for  their  God  and  King,  and 
their  consecration  as  his  peculiar  people,   we 
find  them  recurring  to  their  idolatry,  and  in  con 
formity  to  their  ancient  superstitions,  bowing 
themselves   before    the    representation  of  the 
Egyptian  Osiris  in  the  image  of  the  golden  calf. 
So  deeply  engraved  was  this  attachment  on  their 
souls,  that  when,  in  after  times,  that  miserable 
remnant,  who  had  escaped  from  slavery,  after 
the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
were  promised  security  from  the  Assyrian  yoke, 
if  they  would  stay  in  Judea,  they  said,  "  No : 
but  we  will  go  into  the  land  of  Egypt,  where 
we  shall  see  no  war,  nor  hear  the  sound  of  the 
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trumpet,  nor  have  hunger  of  bread,  and  there 
will  we  dwell."  Such  then  being  the  love  of  this 
infatuated  people  to  the  civil  polity,  the  man 
ners,  and  the  superstitions  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
we  cannot  but  admit  the  necessity  of  a  law  being 
given  from  on  high,  to  guard  and  preserve  this 
chosen  nation  from  the  temptation  of  that  ido 
latry,  to  which  they  were  most  inveterately 
prone  ;  and  by  drawing  a  strict  line  of  exclusion, 
to  separate  them  from  the  contagion  of  the  still 
more  detestable  enormities,  which  disgraced 
those  nations,  in  the  midst  of  whom  they  were 
hereafter  to  dwell.  Now  this  end  could  not 
better  have  been  accomplished,  than, 

First,  by  enacting  severe  penal  laws  against 
the  exercise  of  actual  idolatry. 

And,  secondly,  by  framing  a  multifarious  ri 
tual,  whose  opposition  to  the  prevailing  super 
stitions,  should,  by  degrees,  wean  the  mind  from 
its  fond  attachment  to  a  forbidden  object,  and  in 
the  course  of  time  induce  a  strong  and  habitual 
aversion  to  it ;  and  which  should  indulge  them 
to  a  very  considerable  degree  in  their  love  of 
sacrifice,  and  of  outward  splendour,  and  at  the 
same  time  should  confine  them  to  the  worship  of 
the  one  true  and  only  God.  Now  in  this,  as  in 
his  other  dealings  with  the  Jews,  the  Almighty, 
though  he  was  their  king,  was  not  their  tyrant. 
He  gave  them  a  free  will,  to  choose  either  good 
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or  evil,  and  free  power,  to  follow  either  the  one 
or  the  other.  In  framing  this  law,  therefore,  we 
see  the  mercies  of  God  most  especially  displayed, 
in  descending  to  the  weakness  of  his  frail  crea 
tion,  in  eluding  rather  than  opposing  their  per 
versity,  and  in  flattering  rather  than  counteract 
ing  their  prejudices.  For  this  we  have  the  tes 
timony  of  Christ  himself,  who,  speaking  of  a 
positive  institution,  says,  "  Moses,  for  the  hard 
ness  of  your  hearts,  wrote  you  this  precept ;" 
plainly  intimating,  that  had  not  Moses  indulged 
them  in  some  instances,  they  would  have  re 
volted  against  him  in  all*  Thus,  then,  was  the 
ritual  given,  partly  in  opposition  to  their  Egyp 
tian  superstitions,  partly  in  compliance  with  their 
extraordinary  prejudices.  A  ritual,  by  its  mi 
nuteness  calculated,  first,  to  engage  the  atten 
tion,  and  then  to  attach  the  affection ;  and  by 
its  purity  pre-eminently  qualified  to  further, 
among  God's  chosen  people,  the  grand  object  of 
the  divine  will,  (which  in  the  end  it  fully  ef 
fected)  namely,  their  abandonment  of  idolatry, 
and  their  separation  from  the  world  around  them. 
"  Wherefore  then  serveth  the  law  ?  It  was 
added  because  of  transgressions,  till  the  seed 
should  come  to  whom  the  promise  was  made." 
Because  of  transgression  it  was  added.  It  was 
engrafted  upon  the  simplicity  of  the  patriarchal 
covenant,  upon  the  spiritual  worship  of  their 
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Father  and  their  God.  "  Because,"  says  Eze- 
kiel,  "  they  had  not  executed  my  judgments,  but 
had  despised  my  statutes,  and  had  polluted  my 
sabbaths,  and  their  eyes  were  after  their  fathers' 
idols ;  wherefore  I  gave  them  also  statutes  that 
were  not  good,  and  judgments  whereby  they 
should  not  live."  Thus  then  because  of  trans 
gression  was  the  law  added,  not  as  a  punishment, 
but  as  a  preventive ;  not  for  the  merit  of  its 
own  intrinsic  virtue,  but  for  its  power  of  pre 
servation  from  vice. 

Such  then  being  the  primary  end  of  its  insti 
tution  in  reference  to  the  Jews,  for  whose  trans 
gression  it  was  added, — of  no  less  import  is  its 
secondary  object  in  relation  to  that  seed  to 
whom  the  promise  was  made,  as  a  type  and  pre- 
figuration  of  that  more  perfect  covenant,  which 
in  the  fulness  of  time  was  to  be  revealed ;  as  "a 
shadow  of  good  things  to  come,"  as  an  anticipa 
tion  of  the  glories  of  the  Christian  dispensation. 

Now  as  Judaism  was  preparatory  to  Chris 
tianity,  and  Christianity  was  the  ultimate  end  of 
Judaism,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  there 
would  not  have  been  a  total  silence  respecting 
the  ultimate  religion  during  the  existence  of  the 
preparatory  one,  when  such  an  anticipation  was 
highly  expedient,  first,  to  draw  those  under  the 
preparatory  dispensation  by  just  degrees  to  the 
ultimate  one ;  a  provision  the  more  necessary, 
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as  the  nature  and  genius  of  the  two  dispensa-. 
tions  were  so  decidedly  opposite,  the  one  being 
carnal,  the  other  spiritual:  secondly,  to  afford 
convincing  evidence  to  future  ages  of  the  truth 
of  that  ultimate  religion,  by  a  circumstantial  an 
ticipation,  not  only  of  its  advent,  but  of  its  nature 
and  design,  in  the  former. 

Thus  in  St.  Paul  we  read,  "  that  the  law  was 
a  shadow  only  of  good  things  to  come/'  to  disci 
pline  and  prepare  the  seed  to  come  for  the  re 
ception  of  a  more  perfect  covenant.  All  the 
rites  of  the  ceremonial  law  had  a  double  mean 
ing.  The  offering  of  the  lamb  without  blemish, 
was  not  only  in  commemoration  of  the  deliver 
ance  from  Egypt,  but  in  anticipation  of  the  sa 
crifice  of  that  heavenly  Lamb,  which  was  to  be 
offered  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  The 
high  priest  entered  once  each  year  into  the  holy 
of  holies,  with  "  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats," 
not  only  to  make  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the 
people,  but  as  the  image  of  that  «  High  Priest  of 
good  things  to  come,"  who  was  to  enter  "  by 
his  own  blood  once  into  the  holy  place,  having 
obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us."  Again,  the 
temporal  rewards  of  the  Jewish  law,  were  not 
only  rewards  in  themselves,  but  typical  of  the 
spiritual  rewards  of  the  Gospel.  The  land  of 
Canaan  was  but  the  shadow  of  our  eternal  land 
of  promise,  the  Zion  below,  of  our  Jerusalem 
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above ;  their  sanctuary  on  earth,  of  our  temple 
in  heaven,  "which  is  the  Lord  God  Almighty 
and  the  Lamb." 

Thus  we  see  the  various  parts  of  the  system 
illustrating  and  supporting  each  other,  and  ope 
rating  together,  first,  for  the  gradual  communi 
cation,  and  then  for  the  support,  the  evidence, 
and  the  confirmation  of  that  mighty  covenant, 
"  which  hath  brought  life  and  immortality  to 
light." 

Wherefore  then  serveth  the  law  ?  It  was  added 
first,  because  of  transgression :  to  restrain  the 
idolatrous  propensities  and  superstitious  notions 
of  a  rebellious  people,  by  diverting  their  favourite 
passion  into  a  pure  and  sacred  channel,  to  pre 
serve  a  chosen  people  and  separate  nation,  un 
tainted  by  the  guilt  of  the  surrounding  supersti 
tion,  uncorrupted  by  the  intercommunion  of 
polytheism. 

It  was  added,  secondly,  to  shew  the  essential 
connection  between  the  Mosaic  and  Christian 
dispensations,  in  the  relative  condition  of  foun 
dation  and  superstructure ;  as  both  emanating 
from  the  same  Almighty  power,  as  parts  of  the 
same  grand  scheme  of  moral  government,  mu 
tually  reflecting  light  upon  each  other. 

At  no  time  was  a  clear  understanding  upon 
these  points  more  essential  than  in  the  present 
day,  when  a  perversion  of  the  Apostle's  meaning 
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throughout  the  whole  of  his  epistles  to  the  Ro 
mans  and  Galatians,  is  employed  to  sanction  doc 
trines  subversive  of  all  moral  obligation,  and 
contradictory  to  the  great  and  leading  features 
of  the  Christian  dispensation.  It  is  to  be  re 
membered,,  that,  in  both  these  epistles,  the  Apos 
tle  is  addressing  himself  to  his  Jewish  converts, 
who,  jealously  attached  to  their  ancient  privi 
leges,  were  desirous  still  to  retain  their  exclu 
sive  inheritance  ;  and  to  engraft  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  upon  the  law  of  Moses.  To  these  pas 
sions  and  prejudices,  the  Apostle  opposes  the 
line  of  argument  adopted  throughout  the  whole 
of  these  epistles  ;  and  it  is  with  this  reference, 
that  he  opposes  the  liberty  of  the  Gospel,  to  the 
bondage  of  the  ceremonial  law  ;  and  justification 
by  faith,  to  that  justification  which  the  Almighty 
had  in  former  times  attached  to  the  performance 
of  the  works  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  To 
the  observance  of  these  ceremonial  rites,  it 
pleased  the  Almighty,  for  the  wisest  of  purposes, 
as  it  has  been  my  endeavour  to  shew,  to  attach 
a  blessing;  but  these  purposes  being  accom 
plished,  the  law  was  abrogated,  and  with  it 
the  blessing  attendant  on  its  performance  was 
withdrawn.  They  therefore,  who  would  con 
found  the  works  of  the  Mosaic  and  ceremonial 
law,  (by  which,  since  its  abrogation  by  the  sacri 
fice  of  the  death  of  Christ,  no  flesh  can  be  justi- 
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fied,)  with  the  works  of  the  moral  and  of  the 
Christian  law,  are  guilty  of  an  ignorant,  and  in 
too  many  cases,  of  a  wilful  misinterpretation  of 
the  Apostle's  words,  and  a  palpable  misconcep 
tion  of  his  whole  train  of  argument.  "  Brethren," 
says  he,  in  this  very  epistle,  "  ye  have  been  call 
ed  into  liberty,"  and  only  use  "  not  liberty  for 
an  occasion  to  the  flesh,"  or  in  other  words, 
think  not  that  an  emancipation  from  the  burthen- 
some  ritual  of  the  ceremonial  law,  delivers  you 
also  from  the  obligations  of  the  moral  law,  or 
law  of  right  and  wrong.  This  law  is  as  binding 
upon  us,  as  it  was  upon  them.  The  offences 
against  this  law  he  has  enumerated  under  the 
name  of  the  works  of  the  flesh — "  wrath,  strife, 
sedition,  heresies,  envyings,  murders,  drunken 
ness,"  the  perpetrators:  of  which  he  assures  us, 
"  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God."  Thus 
then  he  declares  the  existence,  and  sanctions  the 
obligations,  of  the  moral  law — inasmuch  as  he 
affixes  the  most  dreadful  penalties  to  its  breach 
and  neglect. 

Acknowledging  then  the  existence  and  obli 
gations  of  this  moral  law,  can  we  be  justified  by 
its  works  ?  by  no  means.  The  moral  law  is  at 
last  but  the  strength  of  sin ;  it  condemns  the 
transgression,  but  it  rewards  not  the  observa 
tion  of  it.  We  are  justified  only  by  faith.  By 
that  faith,  which  gives  us  a  participation  in  the 
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inheritance  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Redeemer — by  that  blood,  which  shall  purify  us 
from  our  natural  corruption— by  that  Mediator, 
who,  by  adding  his  own  infinite  perfection  to  our 
imperfect  services,  shall  present  us  at  the  throne 
of  grace,  as  heirs  of  immortality. 

Let  the  question  then  proposed  by  the  Apos 
tle,  with  respect  to  the  ceremonial  law,  be  ap 
plied  by  the  Christian  to  those  moral  laws,  which 
both  declare  what  is  sin,  and  denounce  a  penalty 
against  it.  Wherefore  serveth  the  law  ?  To  the 
same  enquiry,  the  same  answer  shall  be  re 
turned—"  it  was  added  because  of  transgres 
sion."  In  the  midst  of  all  those  dangers  and 
temptations,  which  are  essentially  attached  to  a 
state  of  probation,  there  is  a  law  afforded  to  mark 
the  boundaries  of  right  and  wrong,  to  declare 
the  will  of  God ;  and  to  that  law  a  penalty  is 
affixed  to  enforce  its  observance.  Were  there 
no  evil  in  the  world,  there  would  be  no  law — it 
is  therefore  with  justice  termed  the  strength  of 
sin,  and  to  the  Christian  now,  as  to  the  Jew  of 
old,  it  is  added  because  of  transgression. 

Let  those  who  in  the  ignorance  of  mistaken 
piety,  or  the  perversions  of  delirious  fanaticism, 
deny  the  existence,  and  disannul  the  obligations 
of  this  moral  law,  remember  the  plain,  emphatic, 
and  most  awful  declaration  of  the  Redeemer  him 
self,  "  Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me,  Lord, 
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Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven — 
but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is 
in  heaven." 

To  us,  therefore,  as  to  the  Jews  of  old,  because 
of  transgression  was  the  law  added ;  and  as  to 
them  the  ceremonial  law  of  the  covenant  of 
works  ceased,  when  the  seed  came  to  whom  the 
promise  was  made,  so  also,  to  us,  shall  the 
moral  law  of  the  covenant  of  grace  be  abrogated 
and  cease,  at  that  blessed  time  when  sin  and  sor 
row,  temptation  and  danger,  shall  be  no  more — 
when  the  existence  of  evil,  being  annihilated,  the 
law  which  is  its  strength,  shall  also  be  dissolved, 
and  perfect  righteousness  shall  be  consummated 
in  perfect  glory. 
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Yet  they  say,  the  Lord  shall  not  see,  neither  shall  the 
God  of  Jacob  regard  it. 

IN  directing  our  thoughts  to  the  moral  govern 
ment  of  God,  as  displayed  in  the  world  around 
us,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  we  are  not  en 
tering  upon  a  field  of  barren  theory,  but  upon 
the  consideration  of  those  laws  under  which  we 
necessarily  live,  and  by  which  our  final  doom 
must  irreversibly  be  determined.  The  throne  of 
the  Almighty  is  not  to  be  approached  with  lan 
guid  indifference,  but  with  that  reverential  awe, 
which  is  the  tribute  of  allegiance  from  a  creature 
thus  entering  into  the  presence  of  his  Creator, 
and  with  that  cautious  reserve  which  arises  from 
a  sense  of  our  infinite  distance  from  the  object 
of  our  contemplations.  He  who  vainly  attempts 
to  rise  on  the  wings  of  a  presumptuous  imagina 
tion  into  the  counsels  of  his  Maker,  will  find  him 
self  soon  plunged  into  an  abyss,  which  the  powers 
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of  his  contracted  soul  cannot  fathom.  The  Al 
mighty  can  be  known  to  us  only  according  to 
the  measure  of  that  knowledge  which  he  has  re 
vealed  to  us,  and  of  our  capacities  to  receive  it- 
All  other  speculations  of  a  finite  mind,  on  an  in 
finite  Being,  must  inevitably  end  in  empty  para 
dox,  or  unintelligible  obscurity.  But  as  there  is 
a  barrier  fixed  beyond  which  the  mind  cannot 
pass,  so  is  there  a  limit  determined  within  which 
it  is  commanded  to  call  forth  the  exercise  of  its 
powers,  and  to  view  the  Almighty,  in  all  his  dis 
pensations  to  man,  as  the  great  moral  Governor 
of  the  universe.  Light  has  been  vouchsafed  us 
from  above  to  discover,  and  reason  given  us  to 
comprehend,  the  laws  of  that  government  as  far 
as  they  concern  our  obedience  here,  or  our  ex 
pectations  hereafter.  After  such  a  revelation  of 
himself  to  mankind,  ignorance  is  so  far  from  a 
palliation  of  error,  that  it  is  itself  a  crime-  The 
perversity  of  human  pride,  passes  too  hastily 
from  hardy  and  adventurous  presumption,  to 
cold  and  sullen  neglect.  With  what  show  of 
reason  can  we  shelter  ourselves  in  the  darkness 
of  voluntary  ignorance,  when  light  has  been 
given  us  from  on  high,  sufficient  for  every  pur 
pose  of  our  being,  and  proportionate  to  the  mea 
sures  of  our  comprehensions  ?  It  is  a  crime  not 
only  as  considered  in  itself,  but  as  it  is  the  pa 
rent  of  that  long  train  of  criminal  consequences 
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arising  from  the  misapprehension  of  the  laws 
under  which  we  are  governed.  This  is  the  ig 
norance  which  gives  audacity  to  sin,  and  strength 
to  temptation;  this  is  the  ignorance  which  en 
tails  a  principle  of  rebellion  in  the  human  race ;. 
this  is  the  ignorance  which  cries  aloud  in  the 
language  of  impious  sophistry,  "  The  Lord  shall 
not  see,  neither  shall  the  God  of  Jacob  regard  it." 
A  supposition  can  scarcely  be  imagined  more  in 
consistent  with  the  divine  attributes,  more  de 
structive  of  all  moral  government,  more  subver 
sive  of  the  first  principles  of  obedience,  than  the 
supposition  of  inadvertency  or  indifference  in 
the  moral  Governor,  and  that  Governor,  Al 
mighty  God.  An  opinion  strange  indeed  for  a 
reasonable  Deist  to  maintain,  still  more  strange 
for  one  who  professes  himself  a  Christian  to  sup 
port  and  avow ;  as  it  must  immediately  destroy 
the  doctrine  of  a  particular  Providence,  with 
which  that  of  a  general  Providence  is  inseparably 
connected.  When  once  we  have  abandoned  this 
high  and  leading  doctrine,  under  whatever  name 
we  choose  to  arrange  ourselves,  whether  as  scep 
tics  or  believers,  Deists  or  Christians,  all  our  opi 
nions,  and  all. our  actions,  must  terminate  in 
practical  Atheism.  In  pursuing  this  train  of 
thought,  it  is  my  intention  first,  to  shew  the  ne 
cessity  of  a  particular  Providence,  and  of  our  be 
lief  in  its  existence,  and  afterwards  to  enlarge 
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upon  the  power  and  the  mode  of  its  actions  and 
interference. 

In  asserting  then  .our  belief  in  a  particular 
Providence  we  maintain,  that  wherever  we  are, 
there  is  the  Almighty  with  us,  surrounding  us 
with  his  boundless  presence,  including  and  pe 
netrating  every  part  of  our  substance,  and  search 
ing  the  most  secret  recesses  of  our  heart  with  his 
unerring  eye ;  foreseeing  through  an  infinite 
series  of  causes  the  things  that  ever  shall  be,  as 
though  they  now  are ;  ordaining  events  apparently 
the  most  casual  and  fortuitous,  and  directing 
every  contingency  in  human  affairs.  No  circum 
stance  too  small,  no  accident  too  trifling,  for  his 
Omniscience  to  foresee,  or  for  his  Omnipotence 
to  controul,  but  all  conspiring  to  form  a  part  in 
his  incomprehensible  scheme  of  universal  govern 
ment.  Now  that  the  Almighty  regards  events 
as  they  pass,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  hid  from 
his  general  view,  he  who  disbelieves  in  a  parti 
cular  Providence,  will  not  deny :  but  if  he  re 
gards  them  only  as  a  spectator,  and  not  as  a  di 
rector,  he  regards  them  not  as  a  moral  gover 
nor,  he  regards  them  in  a  manner  unworthy  of 
the  Deity.  But  here  the  objection  lies;  shall  the 
great  God  whose  habitation  is  in  seats  of  endless 
bliss,  condescend  to  look  down  upon  this  frail 
and  miserable  world,  to  watch  the  appetites,  to 
govern  the  passions  of  every  sinful  creature,  and 
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to  direct  the  course  of  every  fortuitous  event  in 
human  life  ?  Shall  we  reason  thus  of  the  Al 
mighty,  of  that  great  Being  whose  presence  ne 
cessarily  pervades  every  particle  of  created  mat 
ter  ?  Where  is  that  spot  in  this  lower  world,  on 
which  his  eye  is  not  fixed,  where  is  that  space 
into  which  his  presence  is  not  infused  ?  Is  there 
a  thought  in  our  hearts  which  he  has  not  "  un 
derstood  long  before?"  As  then  he  is  Omni 
present,  what  event  can  have  escaped  his  sight : 
as  he  is  Omniscient  what  contingency  can  have 
escaped  his  pre-knowledge  ?  As  he  is  a  moral 
Governor,  for  his  moral  government  in  some  sort 
no  one  can  deny,  will  he  not  necessarily  direct 
every  event  to  the  furtherance  and  support  of 
that  administration?  Do  we  suppose  that  the 
government  of  God  is  conducted  on  the  same 
principles,  and  in  the  same  manner,  as  the  go 
vernment  of  man  ?  In  all  human  affairs,  events 
arise  in  contradiction  to  the  pre-conceived  ends 
even  of  the  wisest  governors ;  they  arise  in  no 
order  of  connection,  often  without  any  appa 
rent  cause,  and  still  oftener  in  opposition  to  pro 
bable  expectation  ;  and  fortunate  is  he,  who  can 
either  apply  the  event  to  his  pre-conceived  pur 
pose,  or  alter  his  purpose  to  suit  the  unexpected 
event.  Can  we  in  reason  conceive  that  the 
supreme  government  of  the  universe  is  open  to 
all  these  frustrations  of  purpose,  or  that  the  Al- 
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mighty  is  a  slave  to  contingencies  and  casual 
issue  ?  If  not,  if  according  to  our  notions  of  the 
Divine  attributes,  such  uncertainty  and  confu 
sion  are  inconsistent  with  the  Divine  govern 
ment  of  the  universe ;  then  must  we  suppose  a 
perfect  scheme  and  constitution  of  things  to 
exist,  with  which  every  event  is  inseparably  con 
nected  ;  in  which  every  circumstance,  however 
trifling,  bedrs  its  part  as  a  furtherance  of  the  grand 
and  incomprehensible  end  of  the  whole :  incom 
prehensible  to  all  but  that  great  Being,  who 
directs,  controuls  and  governs  every  part  at  the 
same  instant ;  who  can  reduce  contingency  to 
method,  and  instability  and  chance,  to  unfailing 
rule  and  order.  There  are  those  who  would  be 
willing  enough  to  allow  that  all  the  more  im 
portant  events  of  the  world  are  under  the  go 
vernment  and  direction  of  God,  but  consider  it 
below  his  Majesty  to  condescend  to  all  the  trifling 
events  of  the  life  of  man  :  to  number  the  hairs 
of  our  head.  Now  in  addition  to  what  I  have 
said  before,  I  would  ask  what  line  of  distinction 
could  the  ingenuity  of  man  devise,  between 
small  events  and  great,  which  are,  and  which  are 
not,  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Almighty  ?  Be 
tween  perfection  arid  imperfection  there  is  no 
medium,  nor  degree.  If  there  is  one  event  or 
one  contingency  which  defeats  the  design  of  the 
Almighty,  and  supplies  not  its  link  in  the  chain 
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of  order,  then  is  the  system  and  constitution  of 
the  whole  imperfect,  and  unworthy  the  adminis 
tration  of  a  perfect  Being.     Since  therefore/  it 
is  necessary  for  the  completion  of  a  perfect  sys 
tem,  that  every  part  should  be  perfect,  and  sup 
ply  the  place  allotted  to  it  in  reference  to  the 
order  and  design  of  the  whole  ;  it  follows,  that 
every  event  in  the  universe  must  be  under  the 
direction  of  its  moral  Governor,  who  alone  can  sa 
dispose  them  as,  out  of  the  seeming  irregularity 
and  confusion  of  all  things  here  below,  to  pro 
duce  that  harmony  and  order,  which  are  the 
essential  attributes  of  the  nature  and  government 
of  God.     No  consideration  arising  from  the  per 
mission  of  evil,  or  the  free  will  of  man,  can  mili 
tate  against  this  ;  as  we  have  seen  the  one  in  in 
numerable  instances  the  minister  of  God's  un 
searchable  purposes  ;  and  the  other,  with  all  the 
difficulties  attending  its  reconcilement  with  the 
foreknowledge  of  God,  is  essential  to  moral  go 
vernment;  which  cannot  exist  without  previously 
supposing  the  existence  of  free  moral  agents. 
The  necessity  of  reconciling  these  two  appa 
rently  opposite  qualities  of  prescience  in  the  Al 
mighty  and  free  will  in  man,  has  exercised  the 
ingenuity  of  man  in  proposing  solutions  of  the 
difficulty.     Perhaps  the  humility,  rather  than  the 
ingenuity  of  man  would  return  the  best  answer 
to  this  intricate  point,  by  confessing  it  one  of 
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the  innumerable  questions  which  are  above  the 
power  of  the  human  mind  to  answer  or  explain. 
"  Such  knowledge  is  too  wonderful  and  excel 
lent  for  us,  we  cannot  attain  unto  it !"  But  how 
they  are  reconciled,  regards  not  the  present  ques 
tion.  It  is  enough  for  our  immediate  purpose 
to  be  assured,  that  there  is  no  contingency  which 
may  arise  from  the  exercise  of  man's  uncon- 
trouled  power,  that  is  not  foreseen,  provided 
against,  and  directed  by  that  Great  First  Cause, 
which  gave  man  the  power  he  possesses,  but  in 
giving  him  that  power,  provided  fully  for  the 
free  exercise  of  its  own.  If  we  exclude  the  doc 
trine  of  a  special  Providence  from  our  belief, 
upon  what  shoals  and  quicksands  of  absurdity  is 
our  imagination  driven,  when  it  has  abandoned 
that  heavenly  Pilot,  who  alone  can  direct  us  in 
safety  through  the  storm.  Shall  we  fly  to 
chance ;  and  what  is  that  chance  which  is  to 
direct  the  contingencies  of  this  world  ?  A  name 
only  and  a  shadow.  It  has  itself  no  real  being ; 
it  is  nothing,  and  can  do  nothing.  A  mere 
word  expressing  our  ignorance  of  predestinating 
causes ;  and  if  an  efficient  agent,  then  we  create 
another  self-existing  being  besides  the  Almighty, 
which  is  a  declaration  as  impious  as  it  is  absurd. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  by  the  word  chance,  we 
mean  the  divine  permission  of  contingent  events, 
without  the  instrumentality  of  subordinate  agents, 
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to  whom  must  we  recur  ?  To  that  great  Being 
who  has  impressed  upon  one  cause  the  power 
of  producing  various  effects,  which  no  human 
power  can  command.  Who  then  can  command 
this  contingency  ?  The  Almighty  alone.  It  is 
the  prerogative  of  Omnipotence  to  hold  all  these 
loose  and  uncertain  contingencies  under  his  own 
more  immediate  disposal.  "  The  lot  is  cast  int^ 
the  lap/'  says  the  wise  man,  "  but  the  disposing 
of  it  is  with  God."  Thereby  implying  the  exact 
ness  and  universality  of  the  Almighty  Provi 
dence,  from  its  influence  over  an  event  appa 
rently  casual  and  fortuitous.  If,  then,  the  inter 
position  of  a  special  Providence,  guiding,  con- 
trouling,  and  directing  every  event  in  human 
life  (whether,  according  to  our  limited  concep 
tion,  great  or  small)  is  to  be  deduced  'by  the 
soundest  conclusions  of  natural  reason,  as  it  was 
adopted  and  inculcated  by  the  best  philosophy 
in  the  pagan  world  ;  how  much  higher  sanction 
will  it  derive  from  the  light  of  revelation,  when 
upon  the  same  grounds  on  which  we  question 
the  particular  interference  of  our  Creator,  we 
shall  call  in  question  also  the  special  application 
of  the  sacrifice  of  our  Redeemer,  the  personal 
influence  of  the  Spirit  of  grace,  and  the  grand 
and  perfect  system  of  Christian  salvation ;  which 
will  thus  be  lowered  down  into  unmeaning  terms 
and  empty  generalities.  Christ  not  only  died 
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for  the  sins  of  ages  past,  present,  and  to  come, 
collectively,  but  he  died  for  the  sins  of  each  man 
individually,  as  much  as  if  he  had  died  for  him 
alone.  If  man  applies  not  every  hope  and  fear 
which  Christianity  proclaims,  to  his  own  peculiar 
case,  if  he  feels  not  a  personal  participation  in 
the  great  sacrifice  of  his  Saviour,  he  loses  that 
vital  and  animating  principle  of  faith,  which 
while  it  speaks  hope  and  consolation  to  the  soul, 
controuls  the  passions,  and  reforms  the  heart. 
He  who  perceives  not  his  own  immediate  inte 
rest  in  the  redemption  of  the  Gospel,  neither  will 
he  perceive  his  own  immediate  concern  in  the 
obedience  which  it  commands ;  if  he  forms  a 
weak  and  erroneous  idea  of  that  portion  of  the 
new  covenant  which  emanates  from  the  Deity  to 
man,  he  will  not  form  a  juster  notion  of  that 
part  which  is  due  from  man  to  God.  If,  as  the 
Scriptures  inform  us,  to  every  one  is  given  a 
measure  of  heavenly  grace ;  if  to  every  faithful 
servant  of  Christ  is  promised  the  co-operation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  can  we  suppose  that  any  moral 
action  can  be  performed  independent  of  its 
power,  unseen  by  its  wisdom,  uninfluenced  by 
its  operation  ?  The  Spirit  of  God  searcheth  all 
things — it  witnesses  every  struggle  with  the  in 
firmities  of  our  moral  nature — it  penetrates  into 
the  secrets  of  the  heart,  for  it  is  God  himself.  If 
again,  as  revelation  informs  us,  we  shall  be  judg- 
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ed  according  to  tfur  works,  and  our  Redeemer 
himself  shall  be  our  Judge,  can  we  in  reason 
suppose,  that  any,  even  the  most  trifling  thought, 
word,  or  action,  shall  pass  unobserved  by  his 
wisdom,  or  unrecorded  by  his  justice  ?    As  crea 
tures  of  moral  probation,  not  only  are  our  deeds 
all  numbered,  but  every  circumstance  in  which 
we  are  concerned,  of  itself  becomes  a  trial;  and 
as  such,  it  is  directed  and  controuled  by  that 
Saviour,  who  watches  over  us  in  every  struggle 
of  temptation,  in  every  pang  of  affliction,  and 
will  so  order  the  chain  of  human  events,  as  not 
to  "  suffer  us  to  be  tempted  above  that  which  we 
are  able  to  bear."    Here  then  as  upon  a  rock  the 
Christian  takes  his  stand ;  upon  the  faith  of  the 
special  Providence  of  his  Creator,  his  Redeemer, 
and  his  Sanctifier,  he  rests  a  sure  and  certain 
hope,  during  the  troubled  scene  of  this  his  earthly 
pilgrimage.     He  recognises  the  counsel  of  God 
in  every  event,  however  minute,  however  casual. 
Not  a  hair  can  fall  from  his  head,  according  to 
the  words  of  his  blessed  Lord,  without  the  will 
of  his  heavenly  Father.     He  sees  the  hand-writ 
ing  of  Providence  in  vivid  characters  upon  every 
event  which  the  changes  and  chances  of  this 
varying  world  disclose  to  his  view.    He  acquies 
ces  in  every  dispensation  whether  of  pleasure 
or  pain,  whether  of  prosperity  or  adversity  ;  not 
with  the  absurd  belief  in  fatalism,  or  necessity, 
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but  in  a  lively  and  consoling  faith ;  that  however 
dreary  and  cheerless  the  prospect  before  him, 
every  trial  will  be  directed,  every  affliction  miti 
gated,  every  casualty  which  can  befal  him  con- 
trouled,  by  an  infinitely  wise  and  good  Being,  to 
that  one  great  end  of  his  moral  government,  the 
salvation  of  the  just. 

To  those  who  may  feel  inclined  to  dispute  the 
superintendance  of  a  particular  Providence  over 
every  action  of  their  lives,  and  every  thought  of 
their  hearts,  let  one  question  be  put  between  God 
and  their  consciences — when  are  we  most  in 
clined  to  break  forth  into  the  impious  declara 
tion,  "  the  Lord  shall  not  see,  neither  shall  the 
(jod  of  Jacob  regard  V  When  are  we  most  apt 
to  doubt  the  existence  of  a  superintending  Pro 
vidence?  at  those  times  I  fear  when  we  have 
most  reason  to  desire  its  absence.  When  those 
hours  which  should  have  been  dedicated  to  a 
better  purpose,  have  been  consumed  in  idleness 
and  frivolity,  then  it  is  we  hope  that  the  power 
of  the  Almighty  will  not  condescend  to  the  trifles 
of  the  perishable  existence  of  this  lower  world* 
When  we  have  abandoned  ourselves  to  the  do 
minion  of  our  passions,  to  the  indulgence  of  our 
sensuality,  to  the  slavery  of  sin,  then  it  is,  that 
we  would  throw  the  veil  of  insignificance  over 
our  conduct ;  then  it  is,  that  we  would  believe 
in  chance,  or  fatality,  in  any  thing  but  the  exist- 
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ence  of  a  superintending  Providence ;  being  well 
assured,  that  if  it  does  exist,  it  will  exist  to  call 
us  hereafter  to  a  severe  account  for  our  sins  arid 
iniquities  here.  Who  is  he  that  ever  doubted 
that  his  prayers  and  praises  would  not  come  up 
as  a  memorial  before  the  Almighty  ?  Who  ever 
doubted  that  every  act  of  self-denial,  of  resigna 
tion,  of  patience,  of  charity,  however  minute, 
however  casual,  has  met  the  eye  of  that  great 
Being  Avho  is  ever  with  him,  and  that  it  shall 
stand  recorded  in  heaven  against  the  great  day 
of  the  Lord  ?  He  that  is  inclined  to  be  sceptical 
on  the  subject  of  this  superintending  Providence, 
let  him  ever  act,  as  if  it  really  did  exist,  and  he 
will  then  lose  every  doubt  of  its  existence. 

Having  thus  shewn  the  necessity  of  a  particu 
lar  Providence,  and  of  our  belief  in  its  existence, 
I  purpose  in  my  ensuing  discourse,  to  enlarge 
upon  the  mode  of  its  actions  and  interference, 
and  upon  the  power  of  the  Great  First  Cause  as 
displayed  in  the  agency  of  secondary  causes,  that 
in  every  event  throughout  the  natural  or  moral 
world,  we  may  perceive  that  it  is  his  doing. 
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Yet  they  say,   The  Lord  shall  not  see,  neither  sJtall  the 
God  of  Jacob  regard  it. 

HAVING  in  my  last  discourse  endeavoured  to 
shew  the  necessary  existence  of  a  particular 
Providence  over  every  event,  however  trifling  in 
its  nature,  or  accidental  in  its  occurrence,  I  pro 
ceed  now  to  consider  the  modes  of  its  interfe 
rence,  and  to  enlarge  upon  the  power  of  the 
Great  First  Cause,  as  displayed  in  the  agency  of 
secondary  causes,  both  in  the  natural  and  moral 
world. 

It  will  at  first  appear  somewhat  strange,  that 
the  very  same  reasons  which  inevitably  draw 
men  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  First  Great 
self-existent  Cause,  should  lead  them  ultimately 
to  the  denial  of  its  authority ;  that  the  same  ar 
guments  which  are  produced  to  prove  the  power 
of  the  Almighty  in  the  creation,  should  be 
brought  to  disprove  his  interference  in  the  go- 
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vernment  of  the  world.  When  we  survey  with 
wonder  and  admiration  the  magnificent  fabric  of 
the  universe,  the  symmetry  and  order  of  its 
parts,  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  the  whole,  we 
ascend  in  contemplation  to  that  Almighty  power 
at  whose  word  it  was  called  out  of  nothing,  by 
whose  will  it  was  impressed,  with  those  laws 
which  it  still  obeys,  by  whose  wisdom  every  part, 
however  minute,  is  adapted  to  the  one  grand 
and  stupendous  whole,  whom  the  infatuation  of 
infidelity  itself  cannot  refuse  to  acknowledge  as 
the  Creator  of  the  universe,  nor  to  join  in  the 
common  voice  of  nature  and  of  Holy  Writ, 
"  How  wonderful  are  thy  works,  O  Lord,  in 
wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all ;  the  earth  is 
full  of  thy  greatness."  But  here  philosophy  takes 
its  stand :  it  views  the  uniform  appearance  of 
things  around,  and  from  the  constant  recurrence 
of  the  same  phenomena,  rightly  concludes  that 
they  are  effected  by  certain  laws  impressed  on 
the  material  world.  To  the  study  of  nature,  as 
he  terms  it,  to  the  investigation  of  such  univer 
sal  laws,  the  philosopher  applies  himself ;  he  ac 
counts  for  physical  effects  by  physical  causes,  he 
deduces  the  regularity  of  certain  operations 
from  certain  regular  powers,  and  in  the  pride  of 
human  knowledge  concludes,  that  the  operation 
of  such  uniform  and  known  causes  preclude  the 
necessity  of  a  higher  agent,  or  in  other  words, 
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that  the  same  power  which  called  the  universe 
into  existence,  is  not  essential  to  its  government 
or  preservation,  but  that  these  operations  are 
effected  in  the  common  course  of  nature :  that 
is,  by  the  power  of  an  agent  acting  in  an  uniform 
manner.  And  to  whom  can  this  agency  be  as 
cribed,  but  to  Almighty  God  ?  All  power  is  de 
rived  from  him,  and  to  him  it  must  ultimately 
be  referred :  because  regular  in  its  appearance, 
and  uniform  in  its  effects,  it  is  no  less  his.  By 
him  it  was  imparted,  and  by  him  it  may  be  with 
drawn.  To  him,  therefore,  are  we  to  ascribe  its 
continuance,  as  well  as  its  creation.  None  but 
the  Almighty  arm  could  have  impressed  sluggish 
and  unresisting  matter  with  such  laws,  and  none 
but  the  same  could  have  caused  it  to  retain  the 
impression.  Through  how  many  links  soever  it 
may  descend,  the  chain  of  power  is  still  to  be 
traced  to  the  throne  of  God.  Let  not  that  first, 
that  noblest  exercise  of  the  human  mind,  the  in 
vestigation  of  the  laws  of  God,  as  impressed  on 
the  natural  world,  teach  us  to  disregard  the 
Almighty  power  which  gave  them  birth ;  and, 
in  the  pride  of  cold  philosophy  assert/  "  that 
the  Lord  shall  not  see,  neither  shall  the  God  of 
Jacob  regard"  the  operation  of  that  power  which 
centres  in  himself,  the  preservation  of  those  laws 
which  exist  only  at  his  pleasure,  and  the  govern 
ment  of  that  universe,  which  is  the  creature  of 
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his  will.  It  is  not  the  voice  of  pious  enthusiasm 
alone,  but  of  sober  truth,  which  proclaims  aloud, 
"  It  is  the  voice  of  the  Lord  that  commandeth 
the  waters,  it  is  the  glorious  God  that  maketh 
the  thunder."  The  labours  of  scientific  research 
may  trace  these  wonderful  appearances  in  the 
natural  world  to  the  agency  of  secondary  causes, 
but  if  thus  its  calculations  end,  far  more  just, 
far  more  sublime,  are  the  speculations  of  unlet 
tered  ignorance. 

Again,  those  whose  minds  have  been  absorbed 
in  the  investigation  of  the  laws  of  the  natural 
world,  are  apt,  in  the  utter  darkness  of  science, 
and  the  folly  of  human  reason,  to  forget  that 
the  system  of  nature  was  created,  and  is  con 
ducted,  to  serve  some  other  purposes  besides 
those  immediately  apparent ;  they  forget,  that 
natural  events  proceed  from  a  moral  Ruler,  and 
are  ordained  with  reference  to  a  moral  govern 
ment.  It  is  this  pre-established  harmony,  it  is 
this  direction  of  natural  events  to  moral  govern 
ment,  which  connects  the  character  of  Ruler  and 
Governor  of  the  intellectual  world  with  that 
of  Creator  and  Preserver  of  the  material ;  and 
satisfies  us  that  there  is  but  one  Ruler  and  King 
in  both  systems,  and  that  both  are  conducted  by 
one  scheme  of  Providence.  Had  the  government 
of  the  moral  system,  generally  required  the  alte 
ration  or  suspension  of  the  natural  laws  in  that 
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sensible  effect  which  we  call  a  miracle,  it  might 
have  argued  a  defect  of  wisdom.  Had  the  go 
vernment  of  the  natural  system  required  the  ope 
rations  of  such  laws  as  would  have  been  always 
disturbing  and  defeating  the  sanctions  of  the 
moral  system,  it  might  have  argued  a  defect  of 
power.  But  where  the  stated  laws  of  the  natural 
world,  while  they  act  in  promotion  of  their  own 
purpose,  are,  at  the  same  time,  so  contrived  as 
to  support  and  invigorate  the  laws  of  the  moral 
world,  both  the  wisdom  and  the  power  of  their 
one  Almighty  Governor  and  Disposer,  stand  dis 
played  in  the  strongest  light.  The  convulsions 
of  the  earth,  the  afflictions  of  famine,  the  deso 
lations  of  pestilence,  proceed  entirely  from  na 
tural  causes.  Are  we,  therefore,  confidently  to 
conclude,  that  they  are  not  the  warnings  of  an 
offended  God  ?  that  they  are  not  an  awful  sum 
mons  to  a  guilty  world  to  awake  from  the  le 
thargy  of  sin,  and  the  sleep  of  death  ?  Can  we 
suppose  that  these  tremendous  threatenings, 
though  the  immediate  operations  of  the  material 
system,  are  not  providentially  connected  with 
the  moral,  and  pre-ordained  to  support  its  sanc 
tions  ?  Forlorn  and  disconsolate  will  be  the  con 
dition  of  him,  who,  amidst  these  dreadful  warn 
ings,  hears  not  the  voice  of  God  speaking  in  the 
whirlwind,  who  sees  not  his  arm  directing  the 
storm !  While  disordered  nature  is  sounding  in 
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his  ears,  whither  can  he  flee  for  a  refuge  from 
his  terrors  ?  He  sees  himself  in  a  fatherless  and 
abandoned  world,  exposed  to  all  the  rigour  of 
deaf  and  unrelenting  elements ;  though  he  ac 
knowledges  the  being  of  a  God,  this  acknow 
ledgment  affords  him  no  more  security  from  his 
fears,  than  if  there  were  no  God  at  all,  as  he 
has  virtually  excluded  him  from  that  first  great 
office  of  the  Deity,  natural  and  moral  govern 
ment. 

When  then,  through  the  agency  of  secondary 
causes,  we  see  the  Great  First  Cause  directing 
and  controlling  the  operations  of  the  natural 
world,  when  we  view  "fire  and  hail,  snow  and 
vapour,  wind  and  storm,  fulfilling  his  word,"  we 
erect  not  our  confidence  on  the  narrow  ground 
of  blind  and  superstitious  fatuity,  but  we  rest 
our  conclusion  on  the  most  reasonable  concep 
tions  that  man  can  entertain  of  his  Creator,  his 
Governor,  and  his  Judge;  who,  by  the  pre 
science  of  his  wisdom,  can  accommodate  and  ad 
just,  even  the  uniform  course  of  the  natural 
world  to  the  foreseen  circumstances  of  moral 
agency,  and  cause  the  laws  of  matter  and  motion 
to  act  for  the  regulation  of  the  understanding 
and  will.  If,  from  the  course  of  appearances  in 
the  natural  world,  we  cast  our  eyes  on  the  train 
of  events  in  the  moral  world,  we  shall  find  the 
same  reasoning  applicable  to  the  same  objections. 
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What  the  natural  philosopher  will  claim  for  the 
influence  of  natural  causes  in  the  one,  the  moral 
philosopher  will  demand  for  the  power  of  human 
will,  in  the  other;  and  what  the  latter  demands 
we  can  readily  concede  as  to  a  secondary  cause. 
But,  if  he  insists  on  the  free  exercise  of  the  hu 
man  will,  as  a  primary  agent,  and  unconnected 
with  the  moral  government  of  God ;  we  assert, 
that  such  a  scheme  is  at  variance  with  our  first 
notions  of  the  one  all-powerful,  all-prescient 
God,  who  must  not  only  essentially  direct  and 
over-rule  every  contingency,  but  must  also  guide 
and  dispose  them  to  a  certain  end.  For  put  the 
free  will  of  man  as  high  as  we  please,  arm  it  with 
every  power  of  which  it  is  capable,  what  is  it  in 
comparison  with  the  will,  the  power,  the  wisdom 
of  the  Almighty  ?  It  is  mere  dust  in  the  balance. 
And  here,  as  in  every  other  instance,  we  cannot 
but  observe  the  striking  analogy  between  the 
two  dispensations ;  an  analogy  which  most  power 
fully  evinces  their  union  and  connection,  as 
parts  of  one  and  the  same  government,  corres 
ponding  and  mutually  answering  to  each  other. 
As  in  the  natural  world,  the  common  dispensa 
tions  of  Providence  are  not  effected  by  a  suspen 
sion  of  the  material  laws,  but  by  a  direction  of 
ordinary  means  to  his  inscrutable  purposes ;  so 
in  the  moral  world,  the  Almighty  appears  to  act, 
not  by  a  supernatural  influence  over  the  will, 
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but  by  directing  the  free  exercise  of  it  to  the  ex 
ecution  of  his  designs.  A  miracle  in  nature, 
may  be  a  necessary  sanction  to  the  Divine  origin 
of  a  new  covenant ;  a  miracle  in  morals,,  may  be 
equally  necessary  for  its  promulgation  ;  accord 
ingly  we  find  the  Christian  dispensation  ushered 
in  with  signs  and  wonders,  as  the  testimony  of 
its  heavenly  power  ;  and  preached  under  the  im 
mediate  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  signal 
of  divine  authority.  Not  only  was  the  under 
standing  of  the  first  converts  convinced,  by  the 
testimony  of  preter-natural  appearances  in  sup 
port  of  the  doctrine,  but  their  will  also  was 
acted  upon,  by  the  controuling  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Without  them,  the  laws  of  nature 
were  suspended  by  a  more  than  mortal  power, 
to  strengthen  their  belief;  within  them,  the  laws 
of  the  mind  were  also  suspended  by  no  less  a 
a  miracle,  to  sanctify  their  affections,  and  ani 
mate  their  exertions,  in  that  great  cause  which 
they  were  destined  by  the  Almighty,  as  his  chosen 
priests  and  messengers,  to  propagate  and  defend. 
In  every  other  case  the  Divine  Providence  acts 
according  to  ordinary  and  common  means.  To 
require  more,  is  to  require  the  Almighty  to  re 
semble  man,  who  cannot  expect  to  produce  an 
extraordinary  event  without  the  assistance  of 
extraordinary  means.  Those  very  fortuitous  and 
casual  events,  to  which  man  bows  as  to  a  supe- 
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rior  power,  the  Almighty  regards  as  his  ministers 
and  his  servants.     When  we  see  the  fairest  re 
gions  of  the  world  torn  up  by  the  convulsions  of 
the  earth,  or  blasted  by  the  corruption  of  a  pes 
tilence,  for  the  origin  and  progress  of  both  of 
these,  we  can  account  by  the  laws  of  the  natural 
world ;    yet  we  doubt  not,  but  that  they  are 
awful  visitations  of  the  Almighty,  whether  as  a 
punishment  for  the  iniquities  of  men,  or  a  trial  of 
patience  and  submission,  or  a  warning  of  the 
wrath  to  come.    So  again,  when  we  hear  of  thou 
sands  of  the  human  race,  perishing  on  fields  of 
battle,  when  we  estimate  the  extent  of  misery 
which  the  subversion  of  empires,  and  the  still 
more  agonizing  struggles  of  civil  discord  occa 
sion,  we  may  trace  the  origin  and  progress  of 
these  visitations  to  the  savage  ambition  of  con 
tending  chiefs  ;  yet  can  we  doubt  that  these  are 
the  appointed  instruments  in  the  hand  of  the 
Almighty,  fulfilling  as  an  earthquake  or  a  pesti 
lence,  some  great  end  of  his  Divine  will  ?  Again, 
not  only  in   the  greater   events  of  the  world 
do  we  discover  the  power  of  the  Almighty,  bat 
in  the  smallest  and  the  most  trifling  occurrences 
is  that  all-disposing  power  displayed,  which  can 
direct  even  the  lowest  possible  contingency  to 
the  one  grand  design  of  his  universal  sway.     If 
Ahab  be  designed  for  death,  though  a  soldier  in 
the  enemy's  ranks  draws  his  bow  but  by  chance, 
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yet  shall  the  sure  unerring  directions  of  Provi 
dence  bear  the  arrow  to  his  heart,  and  there 
lodge  the  justice   of  Heaven.     What  event  is 
there  in  the  life  of  any  one  of  us  so  casual,  or  so 
trifling,  as  not  to  be  the  minister  of  some  grand 
dispensation  for  good,  or  for  evil,  not  to  our 
selves  alone,  but  in  a  wide  and  extended  cir 
cle  around  us?    It  is  no  objection  to  this  system, 
that  we  are  unable  to  discover  the  purposes  of 
the  Almighty,  or  to  trace  the  chain  of  connection 
between  the  means  and  the  end  of  his  moral  go 
vernment.     As   with   every  attribute,   so   with 
every  action  of  the  Deity,  we  can  only  so  far  be 
acquainted,  as  a  finite  being  can  fathom  and  com 
prehend  infinity.     From  revelation  only,  can  the 
very  little  we  know  be  derived,  and  even  upon 
these  points,  where  revelation  is  most  clear  and 
explicit,  the  light  which  it  affords,  is  bounded  on 
either   side,  by   darkness   and  obscurity.     We 
know  that  we  are  created  by  the  Governor  of 
the  universe,  we  know  that  we  are  redeemed  by 
the  blood  of  the  incarnate  God  from  our  native 
pollution  and  sin,  we  know  that  we  are  sanctified 
by  the  grace  of  his  Holy  Spirit.     Of  the  truth  of 
these  propositions  as  far  as  relates  to  ourselves, 
and  to  all  our  hopes  and  fears,  we  are  clearly 
assured,  but  of  the  mode  of  our  creation,  or  of 
our  redemption,  we  remain  essentially  ignorant. 
"  Clouds  and  darkness"  environ  the  throne  of 
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the  Almighty,  but  "•  mercy  and  justice"  are  the 
ministers  of  his  will  to  man.  Thus,  then,  of  all 
the  modes  of  the  Divine  interference,  and  of  the 
infinite  scheme  of  his  moral  government,  even 
though  we  are  clearly  persuaded  that  every  ap 
parently  casual  and  fortuitous  event  obeys  the 
direction  of  his  Almighty  arm,  we  must  be  con 
tent  to  confess  our  ignorance.  From  whence  it 
follows,  that  although  in  some  awful  examples  of 
his  mercy,  or  of  his  retributive  justice,  we  see 
the  hand-writing  of  God  revealed  in  strong  cha 
racters,  too  much  caution  and  reserve  cannot  be 
exhibited  in  our  judgment  respecting  either  the 
ends,  or  the  relation,  of  the  events  around  us. 
Are  we  sure  that  events  are  as  they  seem,  are 
we  sure  that  these  appearances  are  not  some 
times  fallacious  ?  Have  we  in  our  own  persons 
undergone  the  agonies  of  pain,  the  sorrows  of 
affliction,  the  humiliation  of  disappointment  ?  If 
we  can  trace  these  to  any  adequate  cause  in  our 
life  and  conduct,  we  may  fairly  consider  them  as 
the  awful  warnings,  not  of  an  angry  but  a  mer 
ciful  God ;  as  a  summons  to  repentance  from  our 
sins  and  follies,  and  to  faith  in  that  blood,  which 
alone  can  present  us  pure  and  unpolluted  in  the 
sight  of  God.  Perhaps  we  can  trace  these  af 
flictions  to  no  adequate  nor  immediate  cause. 
Are  we  therefore  to  conclude  that  they  are 
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curses  of  an  offended  Deity  ?  Are  we  therefore 
to  consider  ourselves  as  wretched  souls,  the  forsa 
ken,  the  afflicted  of  God  ?  Afflicted  indeed  we 
may  be,  but  not  forsaken  ;  trials  they  may  be  of 
our  faith,  of  our  constancy,  of  our  obedience ; 
trials,  not  to  overwhelm,  but  to  discipline  our 
souls,  to  purify  our  affections,  and  to  strengthen 
our  hearts.  "  What  are  these,"  said  the  apostle 
in  his  vision, "  which  are  arrayed  in  white  robes, 
and  whence  came  they  ?"  let  the  answer  sink 
deep  into  the  heart  of  every  faithful  and  afflicted 
follower  of  his  Redeemer  :  "  these  are  they  which 
came  out  of  much  tribulation."  How  often, 
before  the  end  of  a  protracted  life,  do  we  find 
even  here,  and  how  much  oftener  is  it  probable 
that  we  shall  discover  hereafter,  that  those  cala 
mities,  which  we  once  thought  the  arbitrary  in 
fliction  of  an  angry  Deity,  were  proved  by  the 
event  to  have  been  the  most  gracious  interfe 
rences  of  his  preventive  mercy.  If  then  respect 
ing  ourselves  we  hesitate  to  pronounce  hastily  on 
the  cause  of  our  afflictions,  much  less,  with  rash 
presumption,  shall  we  pass  judgment  on  the 
heads  of  our  fellow-creatures.  There  are  in 
stances  it  is  true,  when  the  judgments  of  the 
Lord  both  in  public  and  in  private  life,  stand  re 
corded  in  too  vivid  characters  for  man  to  doubt 
even  the  immediate  interference  of  the  Almighty 
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arm.    But  when  in  every  dubious  event,  which 
affects  the  lives,  the  characters,  the  fortunes  of 
those  around  us,  we  attempt  to  trace  its  imme 
diate  origin  and  tendency,   to  the  counsels  of 
God,  we  shall  stand  convicted,  no  less  at  the  bar 
of  reason  than  of  Scripture,  of  presumptuousand 
fatal  ignorance.    Let  those  who  think  themselves 
privileged  to  investigate  and  explain  the  source 
of  all  the  Divine  judgments  upon  their  fellow- 
creatures,  remember  the  awful  sentence  of  their 
Saviour  upon  their  idle  and  intemperate  decrees : 
"  Thinkest  thou  that  those  upon  whom  the  tower 
of  Siloam  fell,  were  sinners  above  all  men  that 
dwelt  in  Jerusalem  ?  I  tell  you  nay :  but  except 
ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish." 

Such  then,  being  our  notions  of  the  Divine 
government,  which  the  voice  of  reason  and  of 
Scripture  proclaim  alike  to  be  just,  where  is 
our  answer  to  the  question  of  the  philosopher 
or  fatalist,  "  Shall  the  Lord  see,  or  shall  the  God 
of  Jacob  regard  it  ?"  It  will  not  be  in  barren 
speculation  or  metaphysical  distinctions,  but  in 
a  practical  and  affecting  acknowledgment  of 
that  one  Supreme,  self-existing  moral  Governor, 
who  created  the  world  by  his  power,  preserves 
it  by  his  wisdom,  redeemed  it  by  his  mercy,  and 
will  judge  it  with  equity,  mercy,  and  truth : 
by  whose  power  every  contingency  is  directed  ; 
whose  justice  no  art  nor  sophistry  can  evade; 
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to  whose  knowledge  all  hearts  are  open,  and  all 
desires  are  known  ;  who  is  our  moral  Governor 
here,  and  according  to  that  government  which 
he  has  revealed  to  us,  will  reward  or  punish  us 
hereafter. 
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was  Jesus  led  up  of  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness 
to  be  tempted  of  the  devil. 

ONE  of  the  leading  defects  observable  in  the  va 
rious  systems  of  ethics,  taught  by  the  philoso 
phers  of  the  Gentile  world,  was  the  absence  of 
that  authority  which  sanctions  the  doctrine  by 
the  example  of  the  teacher.  I  speak  not  of  the 
infamy  which  stands  recorded  in  the  lives  of 
many  of  the  first  masters  of  ancient  morals,  which 
would  have  been  a  scandal  and  a  disgrace  even 
to  the  lowest  of  their  followers,  and  was  suffi 
cient  of  itself  to  disannul  the  power,  and  discre 
dit  the  influence  of  any  moral  code  ;  but  I  would 
call  your  attention  rather  to  the  total  disability, 
even  among  the  purest  and  most  innocent  of 
them,  of  acting  up  to  the  principles  which  they 
professed,  and  of  raising  the  practice  of  their 
life  and  conduct,  to  their  own  exalted  standard 
of  moral  virtue. 
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Now  this  deficiency  may  arise  either  from  the 
want  of  opportunity,  or  the  want  of  power.  The 
Stoic  might  enforce  upon  his  hearers  the  con 
tempt  of  pain,  yet  such  a  precept  would  proceed 
with  but  little  authority  from  one,  who  had 
either  in  his  own  person  never  felt  its  anguish, 
or  had  sunk  most  unphilosophically  under  his 
sufferings.  Thus  then,  in  order  to  enforce  the 
authority  of  any  practical  system  of  duties,  it  is 
necessary,  not  only  that  its  teacher  should  be 
guiltless  of  offence  against  his  own  laws,  but  that 
the  force  of  their  severest  enactments  or  prohibi 
tions  should  be  experimentally  visible'in  his  own 
person.  The  truth  of  this  observation  cannot 
be  more  powerfully  illustrated,  than  in  the  Sa 
viour  of  mankind,  who  in  every  stage  of  his 
existence  upon  earth,  was  in  his  own  person 
both  the  bright  exemplar  and  the  practical  proof, 
of  the  purity  of  that  doctrine  which  he  descend 
ed  from  heaven  to  inculcate  and  enforce.  It  is 
not  only  in  the  purity  of  his  life,  in  the  ardour  of 
his  love,  and  the  activity  of  his  benevolence  to 
wards  man,  that  the  truth  of  this  assertion  is 
founded:  it  rests  more  strongly  on  the  resist 
ance  to  those  temptations,  and  the  subjugation 
of  those  passions,  the  assaults  of  which,  from 
the  tenure  of  mortality,  he  was  doomed  to  under 
go.  For  "he  took  not  on  him  the  nature  of 
angels,"  who  were  above  the  pains  and  passions 
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of  this  lower  world,  "  but  he  took  OH  him  the 
seed  of  Abraham/'  who  were  the  slaves  of  their 
dominion.  In  taking  this  our  nature  upon  him, 
he  took  not  merely  the  form  and  the  materiality 
of  man,  but  the  wants,  the  pains,  and  the  infir 
mities  of  human  nature  ;  for  in  the  words  of  the 
Apostle,  "we  have  not  an  High  Priest,  which 
cannot  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infir 
mities,  but  one  who  was  in  all  points  tempted  like' 
as  we  are,  yet  without  sin." 

By  his  condescension  to  the  weakness,  and  his 
assimilation  to  the  infirmities,  of  our  frail  exist 
ence,  we  view  in  the  incarnate  God,,  hot  only  th£ 
perfection  of  abstract  purity,  but  the  brightness 
of  that  innocence,  which  was  assailed  by  every 
temptation,  to  the  attacks  of  which  we  are  ever 
Subject ;  which  was  victorious  over  every  foe,  to 
whose  malice  man  has  ever  stood  exposed ;  which 
though  above  the  power  of  the  highest  to  reach> 
is  not  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  lowest  to  imi 
tate.  Amidst  the  history  of  the  life  of  our  Lord, 
there  is  not  an  event  more  singular  in  its  nature, 
nor  more  important  in  its  consequences,  than 
the  transaction  recorded  in  the  chapter  froni 
Which  my  text  is  taken ;  an  event,  which  the  re 
currence  of  this  solemn  season,  has  front  the 
earliest  ages  of  the  Christian  church,  been  or 
dained  to  commemorate.  Th£  sc£he  now  ex 
panded  before  us  is  fraught  with  the  most  sub- 
p2 
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lime  and  awful  interest ;  it  presents  to  our  view 
the  first  grand  conflict  between  the  Redeemer 
and  the  destroyer  of  man.  A  conflict,  to  which 
by  his  descent  from  the  right  hand  of  the  Most 
High,  the  Son  of  God  had  exposed  himself,  as  on 
the  terms  of  equal  war.  When  clothed  in  the 
panoply  of  heaven,  and  encompassed  in  the 
brightness  of  the  Godhead,  the  powers  of  dark 
ness  environed  not  the  throne  of  the  living  God ; 
but  when  divested  of  his  glory,  he  took  upon 
him  the  nature  of  man,  "  through  death  to  de 
stroy  him  that  had  the  power  of  death,"  he  stood 
forward  the  willing  combatant  of  the  prince  of 
darkness. 

It  was  not  without  the  painful  discipline  of  a 
fast  of  forty  days,  that  he  entered  upon  this  first 
tremendous  trial  of  his  mighty  ministry.  A  trial 
which  was  revealed  to  the  eye  of  no  mortal  wit 
ness.  Man  would  have  been  an-  unconcerned 
spectator  of  such  a  conflict,  in  which  the  powers 
of  more  than  mortals  were  thus  deeply  engaged. 
He  was  accompanied  by  the  Spirit  only,  which 
led  him  up  to  the  wilderness  for  the  performance 
of  this  wonderful  deed,  and  which  was  the  com 
panion  and  counsellor  of  his  pilgrimage  upon 
earth. 

It  may  now  be  enquired,  why  the  tempter 
should  at  all  assault  our  Lord,  or  what  advan 
tage  he  could  hope  to  obtain  over  the  incar- 
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nate  Son  of  God  ?  Could  he  think  to  defeat 
the  counsel,  or  disappoint  the  designs  of  the 
Almighty,  in  sending  the  promised  Messiah  into 
the  world  ? 

That  evil  spirits  should  have  hoped  at  any 
time  to  prevail  against  the  power  of  the  Al 
mighty  arm,  by  open  war,  is  too  ahsurd  to  be 
imagined ;  but  that  they  should  rebel  against 
the  counsel,  and  oppose  the  will  of  God,  and  his 
kingdom  of  grace  in  this  lower  world,  is  sanc 
tioned  by  probability,  and  confirmed  by  the  test 
of  experience.  That  this  has  been  the  constant 
and  unwearied  desire  of  sinful  men,  in  every  age 
of  the  world,  the  history  of  infidelity  will  clearly 
shew.  If  in  a  lower  degree  this  has  been  the 
anxious  attempt  of  evil  men,  will  it  not  follow 
in  a  higher  degree,  it  must  have  been  the  never- 
ceasing  aim  of  those  evil  spirits,  who  are  their 
masters  and  guides  ?  It  may  be  considered  far 
ther,  that  possibly  the  tempter  was  not  yet  sure 
whether  our  Lord  was  indeed  the  Messiah  or 
not.  His  very  words  "  if  thou  be  the  Son  of 
God"  may  express  an  uncertainty  on  that  point. 
But  even  supposing  that  the  tempter  did  know 
our  Lord  to  be  the  promised  Messiah,  yet  still  it 
was  more  than  probable,  that  the  great  deceiver 
should  suppose,  that  as  by  seducing  the  first 
Adam  he  had  excluded  man  from  that  para 
disiacal  state,  in  which,  by  the  bounty  of  the  Al- 
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mighty,  he  was  placed,  so  by  a  victory  over  the 
second  Adam,  he  might  prevent  his  restoration 
to  life  and  immortality.  He  might  also  appre 
hend  that,  notwithstanding  the  plain  predictions 
of  universal  salvation  through  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Messiah,  yet  that  even  in  all  these  promises,  as 
in  many  previous  promises  of  the  Almighty, 
there  were  included  certain  conditions,  which  if 
broken,  would  in  some  measure  prevent  the  glo 
rious  effects  of  his  appearance  on  earth,  and  dis 
annul  in  great  part,  at  least,  the  salvation  of 
mankind.  This,  perhaps,  may  appear  a  reason 
able  answer  to  that  enquiry,  why  the  tempter 
would  assault  our  Lord,  and  how,  and  in  what 
degree,  he  could  think  it  possible  to  defeat  the 
counsel  of  God,  and  disappoint  his  design  of 
sending  the  Messiah  into  the  world. 

Here  I  cannot  pass  over  without  notice  an 
attempt  which  has  been  lately  made,  to  render 
the  whole  of  this  important  scene  vain  and  nu 
gatory,  by  supposing  it  a  mere  ideal  transaction, 
or  allegorical  representation.  A  supposition  as 
repugnant  to  the  whole  spirit  of  Christianity,  as 
it  is  unsupported  by  the  mode  of  narration,  or 
by  the  chain  of  attendant  circumstances.  They 
are  introduced  without  any  notice  either  of  a 
parabolical  or  an  allegorical  meaning  to  be  de 
duced  from  them,  nor  is  there  the  slightest 
ground  for  such  a  deduction.  The  wilderness 
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was  no  ideal  waste,  the  discipline  of  the  fast  i$ 
acknowledged  to  have  been  undergone.  It  is  in 
fact  to  the  introduction  of  the  tempter  as  a  real 
personage,  that  these  objectors  found  their  argu 
ment,  as  they  consider  Satan  but  the  principle 
of  evil,  an  ideal  personage  without  a  real  exist 
ence.  Now  granting  for  a  moment  that  the  priiH 
ciple  of  evil  might  suggest  a  sinfiji  thought,  j& 
it  possible  that  any  but  a  really  existing  person 
could  perform  the  actions  here  related  ?  By  a 
parity  of  reasoning,  it  would  with  justice  be  al 
leged,  that  as  the  tempter  was  tfee  principle  of 
evil,  so  was  Christ  the  principle  of  good,  which 
would  render  the  whole  absurd.  Both  then 
must  be  ideal,  or  both  real  personages.  That 
Christ  was  a  real  person,  no  one  in  his  senses 
would  doubt ;  the  reality  of  the  other  also  is  fully 
proved.  The  Gospel  deals  not  in  ideal  person^ 
ages,  nor  in  fictitious  scenes  :  nor  can  its  simple 
narrative  be  converted,  even  by  the  sophistry 
of  man,  into  such  a;  wild  and  fanciful  reprqsen- 
tation. 

I  proceed  now  to  the  consideration  of  th# 
modes  of  temptation,  as  applied  by  the  arch 
enemy  of  mankind  to  the  person  of  our  Saviour* 
shewing  that  he  was  in  all  respects  tempted  as 
we  are;  and  of  the  awful  warning  which  they  each 
present  of  the  trials  to  which  OUT  faith  and  con 
stancy  stand  exposed,  and  of  the  means  of  *e- 
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sistance,  which  the  example  of  our  Lord  has  left 
to  the  children  of  grace. 

The  first  assault  was  made  on  the  weakest  side 
of  human  nature,  on  bodily  infirmity  and  tempo 
ral  want.  "  If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  com 
mand  that  these  stones  be  made  bread."  If  you 
are  the  Son  of  God  and  the  beloved  of  the  most 
High,  why  do  you  submit  to  undergo  those  pri 
vations  which  God,  in  his  wrath,  hath  inflicted 
upon  the  sons  of  men  ?  Insist  upon  miraculous 
support,  upon  supernatural  aid,  as  the  testimony 
of  his  love,  and  the  proof  of  his  affection!  Such 
is  the  temptation  to  which  every  Christian  is 
exposed,  in  the  course  of  his  earthly  pilgrimage. 
If  not  afflicted  by  natural  wants,  by  hunger  and 
thirst,  poverty  and  disease,  he  is  still  a  victim  to 
care  and  anguish,  sorrow  and  disappointment, 
which  await  us  all  in  our  journey  through  life. 
It  is  not  from  the  common  lot  of  mortality  that, 
as  a  Christian,  he  is  to  expect  a  deliverance,  it  is 
not  by  bread  from  heaven,  to  supply  his  natural, 
or  to  remedy  his  artificial  wants,  that  his  charac 
ter  of  an  heir  to  immortality  is  to  be  recognized 
and  supported.  « Man  liveth  not  by  bread 
alone,  but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of 
the  mouth  of  God."  It  is  not  by  the  temporal 
blessings  of  God,  that  the  rational  hopes  of  man 
are  awakened,  or  his  confidence  in  the  Almighty 
increased.  It  is  the  assurance  of  mercy  beyond 
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the  grave,  it  is  the  bright  prospect  of  life  and 
immortality,  it  is  the  fountain  of  living  waters, 
that  is  to  the  Christian  pilgrim  a  perpetual 
spring  of  joy  and  hope.  This  is  his  support  in 
life,  this  is  his  consolation  in  death,  even  that 
Holy  Word,  which  in  the  multitude  of  sorrows 
he  has  in  his  heart,  shall  comfort  and  refresh 
his  soul. 

The  second  temptation  offered  to  our  Lord 
was,  "  If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  cast  thyself 
down,  for  it  is  written,  he  shall  give  his  angels 
charge  over  thee,  lest  at  any  time  thou  dash  thy 
foot  against  a  stone."  To  this  perversion  of 
Scripture  our  Lord  replies  also  in  the  words  of 
Holy  Writ ;  "  Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy 
God."  An  answer  which  exposes  the  absurdity 
of  presumptuous  man,  in  incurring  needless  dan 
gers,  merely  to  try  and  to  tempt  the  protection 
of  God.  We  rely  indeed  upon  the  Almighty, 
that  he  will  give  his  angels  charge  over  us  in  all 
the  dangers  and  afflictions  through  which  his 
Providence  may  lead  us :  but  wilful  exposure 
and  presumptuous  hazards,  are  not  the  objects  of 
his  protection,  they  are  a  temptation  of  God. 
Thus  are  we  warned  against  the  seduction  of  a 
dangerous  confidence  and  vain  security,  relying 
upon  the  dark  and  groundless  notions  of  predes 
tination,  and  peculiar  favour :  of  a  false  applica 
tion  of  conditional  promises,  as  if  they  were  ab- 
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solute.  Cast  thyself  down,  for  it  is  written  "  he 
shall  give  his  angels  charge  over  thee."  Again, 
a  warning  is  here  supplied  against  a  trial  appa 
rently  contrary,  and  yet  leading  by  the  same 
path  to  destruction,  a  distrust  in  the  Almighty ; 
such  a  distrust,  as  the  Israelites  in  the  wilder 
ness  were  guilty  of  when  they  said,  "  He  smote 
the  stony  rock  indeed  that  the  wraters  flowed, 
but  can  he  give  bread  also,  or  provide  flesh  for 
his  people  ?"  He  has  preserved  thee  through 
other  dangers,  but  east  thyself  down  from  hence, 
will  he  preserve  thee  then  1  When  God  has 
vouchsafed  to  man  a  sufficient  evidence,  to  rest 
still  in  sullen  dissatisfaction,  and  eagerly  to  de 
mand  other  signs,  is  a  temptation  of  God.  "  An 
evil  and  an  adulterous  generation  seeketh  after 
a  sign,  there  shall  no  sign  be  given  them."  Thus 
after  the  proofs  the  Almighty  has  afforded  of  his 
existence,  by  the  works  of  nature ;  of  his  will, 
by  the  revelation  of  the  Gospel ;  of  his  love,  by 
the  death  of  his  Soji ;  to  demand  further  proof 
is  to  tempt  God. 

The  last  temptation  offered  to  our  Saviour, 
were  "  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  and  the  glory 
of  them'*  "  if  thou  wilt  fall  down,  and  worship 
me."  It  is  not  by  those  only  wha  tread  the  paths 
of  glory,  who  are  actors  in  the  more  splendid 
scenes  of  ambition  and  power,  that  this  trial  is 
to  be  undergone.  There  are  few  among  man- 
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kind,  to  whom  the  prospects  of  wealth,  of  ho 
nour,  of  reputation,  of  influence,  each  in  their 
several  departments  of  life,  have  not  been  dis 
closed  ;  nor  disclosed  alone,  but  promised  upon 
the  condition  of  a  dereliction  of  principle,  the 
abandonment  of  religion,  the  forsaking  of  God. 
When  we  have  renounced  our  allegiance  to  the 
Almighty,  we  are  not  in  a  negative  state,  from 
that  moment  we  are  the  slaves  of  sin  and  Satan ; 
from  that  moment  we  have  worshipped  the  arch 
enemy  of  mankind,  in  these  his  representatives, 
pride,  avarice,  and  sensuality. 

When  to  the  gratification  of  our  sensuality,  to 
the  promotion  of  our  interests,  to  the  accumu 
lation  of  wealth,  we  have  sacrificed  either  the 
innocence  of  our  lives,  the  purity  of  our  minds, 
or  the  duties  of  our  religion,  we  have  sacrificed 
them  at  the  altar  of  our  everlasting  foe. 

*  Covetousness"  says  the  apostle  "  is  idolatry;" 
an  idolatrous  prostration  of  the  mind,  not  be 
fore  a  material  image,  but  before  that  immate 
rial  spirit  of  evil,  who  by  his  mighty  empire 
closes  the  heart  to  every  thought  of  that  wor 
ship  to  tjie  Redeemer,  which  is  best  shewn  in 
acts  of  benevolence  and  charity,  to  those  whom 
he  has  constituted  his  representatives  upon 
earth,  to  pur  poor  and  distressed  fellow-crea 
tures. 

Is  the  sensualist  less  an  idolater  ?    The  united 
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wisdom  of  the  heathen  moralists,  has  proclaimed 
him  not  only  a  slave,  but  a  slave  to  the  most 
imperious  master,  his  passions  and  lusts.  Reve 
lation  has  confirmed  the  verdict  of  reason,  and 
has  shewn  that  under  the  domination  of  these  re 
bellious  passions,  that  body,  which  was  created 
as  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  prostituted 
to  the  worship  of  the  evil  one,  and  becomes  the 
temple  of  the  destroyer.  What  other  power 
shall  burst  the  bonds  of  this  earthly  thraldom, 
but  the  devotion  of  ourselves,  soul  and  body, 
heart  and  affections,  to  that  great  Being  whose 
service  is  perfect  freedom ;  to  the  adoration  of 
that  Almighty  power,  which  is  alone  able  to  save 
us  from  destruction. 

The  kingdom  of  this  world  will  then  become 
the  kingdom  of  Christ.  "  Thou  shalt  worship 
the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve." 

Having  thus  followed  the  footsteps  of  our 
Lord  through  this  trying  scene  of  temptation  and 
assault ;  it  is  for  us  to  pray  for  that  power  from 
above,  which  may  guide  us  also  in  safety  through 
the  same  trials,  which  in  the  strength  of  the 
Almighty  may  render  us  victorious  over  the 
assaults  of  the  enemy,  which  may  quench  the 
fiery  darts  of  the  evil  one.  Then  may  we  hope 
that  the  tempter  will  depart  from  us,  as  he  did 
from  our  Lord,  that  angels  may  come  and  minis- 
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ter  unto  us  ;  that  the  Spirit  of  God  will,  by  the 
cheering  influence  of  his  heavenly  light,  guide  us 
in  safety  through  the  gloomy  scenes  of  this 
world,  into  the  haven  of  rest  and  peace. 
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/„  JOHN  iii.  3. 

He  that  hath  this  hope,  purifieth  himself  even  as  he  is 
pure. 

So  essentially  connected  are  the  hopes  and  fears 
of  Christianity  with  the  whole  construction  of 
man,  that  not  only  in  the  impulses  of  the  mo 
ment,  nor  in  the  single  acts  of  a  virtuous  life, 
is  their  influence  displayed ;  but  they  incorpo 
rate  themselves  with  the  whole  moral  frame, 
they  mount  upwards  to  the  secret  springs  of  all 
human  actions,  they  penetrate  and  pervade  the 
inmost  recesses  of  the  very  heart.  The  Chris 
tian  considers  every  act  of  sin,  not  merely  as  a 
deviation  from  the  path  of  moral  rectitude,  not 
only  as  the  breach  of  certain  rules  laid  down 
for  his  life  and  conduct,  but  as  a  violation  of 
that  purity  of  heart,  and  innocence  of  mind, 
which  is  above  the  law,  as  it  is  above  the  gift  of 
man.  The  law  can  judge  only  of  the  action  it 
self  and  its  immediate  motiye ;  now  if  the  action 
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be  good,  and  the  motive  be  good,  no  extraneous 
examination  can  proceed  further ;  and  what  fur 
ther  can  be  required,  it  may  be  asked,  than  a 
good  motive  ?  There  is  a  farther  and  yet  more 
secret  spring,  into  which,  none  but  God  and  a 
man's  own  conscience,  can  penetrate,  even  pu 
rity  of  heart.  But  what  better  evidence  can  be 
adduced  of  the  existence  of  such  purity,  than  a 
good  motive  which  terminates  in  a  good  action  ? 
Can  a  clear  and  unpolluted  stream  flow  from  a 
turbid  fountain  ?  Can  a  pure  motive  rise  from 
an  impure  and  corrupted  heart  ?  Here  then  is 
the  substance  of  the  argument.  Though  a  good 
motive  cannot  well  spring  from  a  heart  radically 
bad,  yet  it  is  not  one  good  motive,  nor  a  num 
ber  of  good  motives,  that  constitutes  purity  of 
heart.  A  good  motive  may  arise  from  a  sense 
of  obedience  to  a  law,  as  coming  from  God. 
Purity  of  heart  displays  itself,  not  only  in  obe 
dience,  but  in  love.  Again,  a  good  motive  will 
teach  us  to  resist  iniquity  from  the  commands  of 
God.  Purity  of  heart  Will  enable  us  not  only  to 
resist,  but  to  abhor  the  allurements  of  our  mor 
tal  enemy.  Now,  as  we  may,  from  a  good  mo 
tive,  obey  a  law  which  we  consider  as  harsh 
and  oppressive,  so  from  the  same  cause,  we  may 
conquer  the  force  of  sin,  and  yet  scarcely  rejoice 
in  our  victory.  In  our  pilgrimage  through  the 
rugged  paths  of  virtue,  though  we  manfUlly 
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pursue  our  toilsome  march,  yet  like  the  Israelites 
of  old,  we  may  still  look  back  on  the  flesh-pots 
of  Egypt,  and  the  remembrance  of  the  pleasures 
of  sin,  may  add  one  pang  more  to  the  discipline 
of  obedience.  A  good  motive  alone,  then,  is 
but  an  inferior  cause  of  moral  excellence,  as  pro 
ceeding  rather  from  a  sense  of  duty  than  a  feel 
ing  of  love,  as  a  forced  compliance  with  the 
commands  of  God,  rather  than  an  affectionate 
inclination  to  his  will.  This  is  the  high  privi 
lege  of  a  Christian,  "  to  purify  himself  even  as 
he  is  pure,"  to  stand  in  awful  admiration  of  the 
attributes  of  his  Almighty  Father,  to  follow  at 
an  humble  distance  the  example  of  his  great  Re 
deemer  while  here  on  earth,  and  to  offer  a  heart 
sanctified  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  cleansed  from 
all  the  gross  affections  of  mortality,  on  the  altar 
of  his  God.  €(  Be  ye  perfect,  even  as  your  Father 
in  heaven  is  perfect." 

Is  there,  then,  no  hope  of  acceptance  before 
God,  as  connected  with  obedience  to  his  com 
mands  ?  Is  there,  then,  no  consolation  in  all  the 
painful  struggles,  even  of  an  imperfect  purity, 
against  the  power  of  sin,  and  the  dominion  of 
iniquity.  To  him  that  conquereth,  assuredly  is 
there  laid  up  a  crown  of  glory ;  and  a  greater 
and  more  cheering  consolation  there  cannot  be, 
than  an  assurance,  after  repeated  efforts  of  cold 
obedience,  of  the  increase  of  a  vivid  and  affec- 
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tionate  love,  of  a  gradual  rise  through  all  the 
stages  of  imperfection,  to  that  perfect  heart, 
which  is  the  Christian's  best  joy  and  treasure. 
He  has  struggled  long  with  his  deadly  enemy, 
and  though  his  first  victory  was  gained  with 
pain,  his  last  will  be  crowned  with  joy. 

But  here  it  may  be  asked,  is  it  not  a  hard 
measure  to  require,  not  only  obedience,  but  the 
obedience  of  a  pure  and  perfect  heart  ?  Is  not 
the  goodness  of  the  motive  sufficient,  without  a 
requisition  of  what  may  appear  almost  an  ab 
stract  quality  ?  Upon  a  closer  examination  of 
the  case,  we  shall  find  that  this  purity  of  heart  is 
neither  an  abstract  quality,  nor  is  the  requisition 
useless  or  severe.  It  was  made  in  the  mercy  of 
infinite  wisdom,  who  knows  and  pities  us,  more 
than  we  can  know  or  pity  ourselves.  It  was 
not  to  overload  us  with  a  toilsome  or  unnecessary 
burthen,  but,  it  was  to  relieve  the  severity  of 
obedience,  that  this  purity  is  required ;  to  fur 
nish  a  living  spring  of  those  very  motives,  which 
we  consider  so  efficient.  In  obedience  there  is 
slavery,  there  is  fear ;  but  in  purity  of  heart, 
there  is  perfect  love,  and,  ' '  perfect  love  casteth 
out  fear." — "  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for 
they  shall  see  God."  They  shall  see  him,  not 
only  in  the  terrors  of  his  majesty,  but  in  the 
mercies  of  his  love  ;  they  shall  see  him,  as  the 
Father  of  all  flesh,  as  the  Preserver,  the  Re* 
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deemer,  and  the  Comforter,  of  h\s  lost  and  sin 
ful  creatures.  To  them  every  fear  is  lost  in  ado 
ration,  every  toil  is  lightened  by  love,  and  every 
act  of  service  becomes  an  act  of  perfect  freedom. 

Nor  is  this  approach  to  the  purity  of  divine 
perfection,  either  an  abstract  or  an  inactive  qua 
lity.  It  not  only  relieves  the  pain  and  toil  of 
many  a  virtuous  motive,  but  by  its  influential 
power  over  the  moral  frame,  it  soon  supersedes 
their  use.  The  struggles  of  a  pure  heart,  with 
the  power  of  iniquity,  are  not  only  less  severe  in 
the  contest,  but  less  frequent  in  the  recurrence. 
The  pure  and  perfect  heart  is  like  the  Zion  of 
old,  a  temple  and  a  fortress  at  once.  To  the 
host  of  smaller  temptations,  which  harass  and 
assail  the  weaker  Christian,  it  bids  defiance. 

Mark  then  the  perfect  man,  it  is  not  to  soli 
tude  or  seclusion  from  the  storms  of  the  world, 
and  the  temptations  of  iniquities,  that  his  inno 
cence  flies  for  refuge.  Retirement  can  afford  no 
real  shelter ;  he  finds  no  better  refuge,  than  in 
his  own  breast.  He  lives  no  less  for  his  fellow- 
creatures  than  for  himself ;  no  less  for  man,  than 
for  God :  he  passes  through  all  the  varied  scenes 
of  life  to  which  his  duty  may  call  him,  with  an 
activity  unabated  by  licentiousness,  with  a  free 
dom  unfettered  by  the  fear  of  man,  with  a  cheer 
fulness  unstained  by  conscious  guilt.  His  very 
presence  disarms  sin  of  half  its  power  on  the 
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lives  of  others  from  the  very  example  of  his 
own.  He  is  the  creature  of  a  future  state,  born 
to  bless  mankind  in  this. 

As,  then,  we  are  bound  in  gratitude  to  our 
heavenly  Father,  for  this  his  first,  this  his  best 
gift  to  man,  as  it  approaches  at  an  humble  dis 
tance,  the  nearest  to  his  Almighty  attributes,  a 
pure  and  perfect  heart ;  no  less  are  we  sensible 
of  his  tender  mercy,  in  the  means  through  which 
we  are  directed  to  attain  it.  For,  though,  as 
every  other  good  and  perfect  gift,  it  flows  pri 
marily  from  the  free  bounty  of  the  Almighty, 
there  still  remains  a  secondary  cause,  from 
which,  as  far  as  concerns  us,  it  is  more  imme 
diately  to  be  derived.  It  is  not  the  offspring  of 
labour  and  pain,  it  is  not  the  fruit  of  many  a 
hard-fought  battle,  nor  of  a  harsh  and  wearisome 
discipline,  it  springs  from  a  source  more  lovely, 
even  than  itself,  from  the  hopes  of  the  Gospel. 
"  He  that  hath  this  hope,  purifieth  himself  even 
as  he  is  pure."  Even  in  the  darkness  of  the 
heathen  world,  hope  was  the  principle  to  which 
man  could  ever  look  for  shelter  and  support  in 
all  the  struggles  of  the  world ;  it  was  this  that 
cheered  every  exertion,  that  animated  every  ef 
fort,  that  pointed  to  a  brighter  prospect  beyond 
the  gloom.  If,  then,  a  hope,  however  wild  in 
its  imagination,  and  fallacious  in  its  promise, 
was  by  the  universal  voice  of  mankind,  declared 
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the  life-spring  of  the  mind,  the  last  remaining 
footstep  of  the  Deity  upon  earth;  with  what 
joy  and  affection  will  the  Christian  embrace  that 
holy  hope,  which  is  founded  on  reason,  strength 
ened  by  faith,  which  emanates  from  God  him 
self.  Their  hope  looked  to  an  earthly  prospect, 
ours  points  to  a  heavenly :  theirs  promised  change, 
ours  is  founded  on  eternity.  Theirs  was  the  mo 
mentary  blaze  of  a  wavering  and  delusive  flame; 
ours  is  kindled  from  the  living  altar  of  heaven, 
with  a  bright  and  a  perpetual  fire.  What  then 
is  the  Christian's  hope  ?  it  extends  beyond  the 
grave,  it  penetrates  into  those  regions  of  bliss 
and  immortality  which  Christ  hath  purchased  for 
us  by  his  blood.  It  expands  before  our  view,  as 
before  that  of  the  Evangelist  of  old  ;  "  that  great 
city,  the  holy  Jerusalem,  descending  out  of 
heaven  from  God." — "  We  are  come  unto  Mount 
Zion,  and  unto  the  city  of  the  living  God,"  "  to 
the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first 
born,  which  are  written  in  heaven,  to  God  the 
Judge  of  all,  to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  per 
fect,  and  to  Jesus  the  Mediator  of  the  new  cove 
nant;"  this  is  our  hope  in'  life,  this  is  our  aspi 
ration  even  in  the  agonies  of  death.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  these  anticipations  of  future 
bliss,  these  foretastes  of  immortality,  are  given 
by  the  Almighty  not  to  entertain  the  fancy,  nor 
to  amuse  the  imagination,  but  to  affect  the  heart, 
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and  to  improve  the  life.    All  speculations,  ex 
cept  very  general  ones,  on  a  future  state,  are 
idle  and  unprofitable.     The  joys  of  heaven  are 
not  as  the  joys  of  earth,  they  are  wholly  spiri 
tual;  and  of  spiritual  things  our  souls,  being 
chained  down  in  a  material  prison,  can  form  but 
a  very  distant  and  inadequate  idea.     How  our 
vile  body  shall  be   changed   into  his  glorious 
body,  we  know  not ;  we  know  not  how  our  in 
tellects  shall  be  enlarged ;  how  perfect  bliss  shall 
flow  through  a  variety  of  senses,  with  the  very 
ideas  of  which  we  are  necessarily  unacquainted. 
"  Beloved,"  says  the  Apostle,  "  now  are  we  the 
sons  of  God,  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we 
shall  be,  but  we  know  that  when  he  shall  appear, 
we  shall  be  like  him,  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he 
is ;  and  every  man  that  hath  this  hope,  purifieth 
himself,  even  as  he  is  pure."     And  can  we  be 
more  powerfully  urged  to  conform  ourselves  to 
the  resemblance  of  God  in  this  world,  than  by 
the  assurance  that  we  shall  resemble  him  in  the 
next  ?     In  the  image  of  God  was  man  created, 
and  till  that  image  of  holiness,  which  has  been 
defaced  by  sin,  shall  have  been  renewed  in  our 
minds,  we  are  incapable  of  the  rational  anticipa 
tion  of  that  moment,  when  we  shall  be  as  he  is. 
Would  man  but  consider  from  what  he  fell,  and 
to  what  he  is  to  be  restored,  every  gross  and 
corrupt  affection  must  vanish  before  him.    Few 
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of  us  entertain  rational  and  scriptural  hopes  of 
future  bliss ;  we  are  not  contented  with  the  ex 
tension  of  the  general  prospect,  but  we  must 
contract  it  to  the  scale  of  our  narrow  imagina 
tions.  Hence,  in  all  our  anticipations  of  heaven, 
our  earthly  affections  have  too  large  a  share. 
We  fancy  scenes  of  joy,  which  resemble,  though 
in  a  higher  degree,  our  earthly  qualifications ; 
we  forget  the  imperfections  of  our  faculties  to 
bear  the  representation,  even  of  spiritual  glory ; 
we  forget  that  we  shall  resemble  God,  not  man, 
hereafter ;  we  forget,  therefore,  to  resemble  and 
to  imitate  him  here. 

Since  then  both  reason  and  Scripture  declare, 
that  our  future  bliss  will  consist  in  our  approxi 
mation  to  the  purity  of  the  Divine  nature ;  rea 
son  and  Scripture  will  also  inform  us,  that  the 
only  means  of  enjoying  the  consolation  of  this 
hope,  in  its  full  extent,  is  by  an  humble  imita 
tion  of  the  divine  perfection  here.  The  antici 
pation  of  such  a  state  is  unwelcome  and  insipid, 
to  any  but  a  pure  heart.  The  pure  in  heart 
alone,  can  conceive,  even  in  imagination,  those 
purified  joys,  from  which  every  earthly  impurity 
and  affection  are  essentially  excluded.  Thus, 
then,  between  a  purified  hope,  and  a  purified 
life,  is  an  intimate  bond  of  union  and  connec 
tion.  They  grow  with  each  other's  growth,  they 
strengthen  with  each  other's  strength ;  though 
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piirity  of  heart  springs  from  hope,  yet  Hope 
again  is  nourished,  strengthened,  and  Enlarged  by 
its  very  offspring.     Who  is  there  who  shall  haVe 
carefully  read  those  portions  of  the  Bible  where 
the  Christian  hope  is  pourtrayed  in  its  most  vi 
vid  colours,  without  rising  under  the  influence 
of  heavenly  grace,  purified  in  his  affections  from 
the  dross  of  corruption?  who  is  there  who  feels 
not  his  mind  enlarged,  and  his  heart  expanded1 
for  the  reception  of  that  holiness,  Without  whicli 
no  man  shall  see  God?  There  is  a  characteristic 
mildness,  an  humility,  an  innocence,  in  Chris 
tian  hope,  which  essentially  distinguishes  itself 
from  all  the  throes,  and  convulsions,  of  heated 
fanaticism.     Purity  of  heart  is  to  be  attained  by 
too  many  gradations  to  suit  the  flighty  and  pre 
cipitate  fancies  of  enthusiasm.     From  the  Chris- 
tian  hope,  Christian  perfection  and  purification 
alone  can  spring.     All  other  boasted  fountains 
of  purity,  fail  even  in  their  first  stream;  they 
are  dried  up  by  the  fever  of  passion,  and  become 
noisome  by  their  own  stagnancy. 

The  high  and  airy  pursuits  of  philosophy  were 
recommended  in  ancient  time,  as  purifiers  of 
the  affections  from  the  contagion  of  passion,  from 
the  corruption  of  mortality.  But  few  ever  pro 
fessed  to  be  philosophers,  and  fewer  still  really 
were  so.  And  that  principle  which  extends  not 
its  influence  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  from 
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the  most  elegant  and  cultivated  mind,  to  the 
meanest  intellect,  is,  at  all  events,  but  a  very 
meagre  and  inefficient  principle  of  action.  But 
philosophy  is  no  principle  of  action  at  all, 
as  is  best  proved,  not  from  the  words,  but 
from  the  lives  of  those  who  profess  it ;  those 
lives  are  a  standing  and  notorious  example  of  its 
utter  inability  to  direct  the  moral  conduct  of  its 
possessors.  It  may  enlarge  the  conceptions,  it 
may  abstract  the  intellect  for  a  time  from  earthly 
affections,  but  it  affords  no  security  against  its 
return  from  the  noblest  flights  of  the  soul,  even 
to  the  lowest  sink  of  corruption.  Genuine  and 
permanent  purification  can  only  be  effected  by 
Christian  hope,  and  "  he  that  hath  this  hope, 
purifieth  himself  even  as  its  Great  Author  and 
Finisher  is  pure." 
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PSALM  xlii.  6. 

Why  art  ihou  so  full  of  heaviness,  O  my  soul,  and  why  art 
thou  so  disquieted  within  me  ? 

So  impregnated  with  calamity  is  the  condition  of 
life,  so  constituted  for  the  reception  of  misery  is 
the  moral  construction  of  man,  that  common 
observation  alone  is  required  to  inform  us  of  the 
universality  of  the  evil,  and  common  experience 
to  teach  us  how  large  a  share  each  individual,  in 
his  own  person,  is  doomed  to  undergo.  In  fol 
lowing  this  train  of  thought,  and  viewing  the  life 
of  man  under  all  the  various  circumstances  inci 
dent  to  it,  every  step  we  take  will  the  more  and 
more  assure  us  of  this  momentous  truth,  "  that 
all  the  days  of  man  are  sorrow,  and  his  travel 
grief :  yea,  his  heart  taketh  not  rest  in  the  night." 
Nor  are  the  modes  of  misery  less  various,  than 
its  dominion  universal  ?  There  is  a  sorrow  that 
springs  from  the  consideration  of  our  spiritual 
infirmities,  from  a  sense  of  our  own  iniquity,  and 
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the  pangs  of  a  guilty  conscience  ;  from  the  fear 
of  God's  wrath,  and  the  terrors  of  the  Almighty 
arm.  In  the  trying  scenes  of  public  life,  in  the 
splendid  servitude  of  ambition,  the  loss  of  power, 
the  flight  of  riches,  the  extinction  of  honour,  the 
fall  of  disappointed  hope,  have  each  the  victim 
of  their  several  torments.  Nor  in  private  life 
are  the  sources  of  calamity  less  numerous  or  less 
overwhelming.  The  loss  of  relations,  friends  and 
supporters,  the  ruin  of  our  fortunes,  the  forfei 
ture  of  reputation,  the  tortures  of  bodily  pain, 
are  but  few  among  those  actual  sufferings,  or 
foreboding  fears,  which  constitute  the  trials  of 
this  probationary  state.  Still  in  all  these  visita 
tions  of  Providence  there  is  a  definite  object 
either  of  affliction  or  of  alarm.  Amidst  the  sad 
realities  of  life,  there  never  will  be  wanting  a 
just  and  determinate  answer  to  the  question  of 
the  Psalmist,  "  Why  art  thou  so  full  of  heaviness, 
O  my  soul,  and  why  art  thou  so  disquieted 
within  me  2"  The  calamity  actually  suffered,  or 
the  miseries  apprehended,  from  whatever  origin 
they  spring,  are  clear  and  intelligible  grounds  of 
complaint,  and  however  over-rated  in  power,  or 
magnified  in  apprehension,  as  they  are  determi 
nate  objects  of  suffering,  so  are  they  also  of  re 
lief—of  that  relief,  which  Christianity  offers  tb 
all  her  afflicted  children  ;  of  that  consolation  and 
support,  which  is  the  living  spring  of  joy  and 
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hope,  amidst  the  dreary  and  barren  deserts  of 
this  our  earthly  pilgrimage. 

Far  other  is  the  lot  of  those,  who  apparently 
blessed  with  every  joy  which  prosperity  can  be 
stow,  or  affluence  devise,  the  victims  neither  of 
actual  suffering,  nor  even  of  alarming  apprehen 
sion,  are  still  unhappy,  restless,  and  dissatisfied 
in  their  minds,  and  utterly  void  of  that  inward 
peace  which  is  the  only  source  of  comfort  or  of 
joy.  Some  there  are  of  this  description,  who 
possess  not  only  all  that  the  world  can  give,  but 
have  also  the  power  of  enjoyment,  and  yet  have 
nothing  to  enjoy.  The  most  complicated  afflic 
tions  either  of  soul  or  of  body,  compared  with 
this  state  of  mind,  are  distinct  and  definite  ob 
jects  of  suffering;  general  dissatisfaction  and 
discontent  can  be  referred  to  no  particular  source 
of  misery,  and  consequently  can  admit  of  no  par 
ticular  remedy.  In  every  other  case  the  removal 
of  the  calamity  is  the  removal  also  of  the  pain. 
Spiritual  sorrow  will  admit  of  spiritual  comfort ; 
worldly  sorrow,  when  referred  to  a  definite  ob 
ject,  may  admit  of  worldly  remedies.  The  ac 
cession  of  new  honours  may  alleviate  the  tor 
ments  of  disappointed  ambition.  The  influx  of 
permanent  wealth  may  discard  even  the  appre 
hensions  of  poverty  and  distress.  But  there  is 
a  sorrow  which  no  external  source  of  comfort 
can  remedy  or  relieve ;  it  is  not  a  godly  sorrow, 
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because  it  worketh  not  "  repentance  unto  salva 
tion  ;"  it  is  not  worldly  sorrow  because  no  power 
of  the  world  can  conquer  or  remove  it ;  and  yet 
it  is  so  far  worldly,  as  it  worketh  death.  Let  the 
question  of  the  Psalmist  be  applied  as  a  test  to 
discover  its  grounds.  "  Why  art  thou  so  full  of 
heaviness,  O  my  soul,  and  why  art  thou  so  dis 
quieted  within  me  ?"  No  definite  answer  can  be 
returned,  and  yet  the  evil  exists  in  full  force,  and 
flourishes  in  unabated  rancour. 

To  trace  the  cause  of  this  disease  of  our  mortal 
frame,  and  to  show  the  extended  danger  of  its 
malignant  influence,  will  be  my  object  in  the  fol 
lowing  discourse.  It  is  not  so  often  in  the  busy 
scenes  of  life,  in  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the 
world,  that  the  sullen  obstinacy  of  a  restless  and 
discontented  mind  is  engendered,  as  in  the  hours 
of  privacy  and  solitude.  Not,  that  it  finds  not 
ample  food  in  every  department  of  life  ;  not  that 
its  influence  is  unfelt  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
in  every  rank  and  condition  of  mankind.  Still 
in  those,  whose  time  for  thought  has  been  most 
extended,  whose  opportunities  for  observation 
most  enlarged,  whose  education  should  have 
taught  them  a  better  use  of  their  faculties,  is  its 
malignity  most  generally  discovered. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  necessary  result  of 
thought  and  experience;  in  the  perversion  of 
the  one,  and  narrowness  of  the  other,  are  ite 
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foundations  hid.  A  contracted  knowledge  of 
the  world,  and  a  littleness  of  speculation  on  the 
affairs  of  men,  may  lead  to  the  conclusions  of 
splenetic  and  peevish  dissatisfaction;  while  a 
larger  and  more  extensive  view  of  the  moral 
nature  and  moral  government  of  the  universe, 
would  conduct  us  to  that  patient  and  acquiescing 
wisdom,  "  whose  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness, 
and  all  her  paths  peace." 

To  the  jaundiced  eye  of  spleen  and  discontent, 
as  through  a  false  medium,  every  object  is  in 
verted.  It  sees  the  world  in  disorder  and  con 
fusion,  the  righteous  in  affliction,  the  wicked  in 
prosperity.  Trifling  and  contemptible  appear 
to  such  a  man,  all  the  hopes  and  joys,  the  affec 
tions  and  desires  of  human  life.  He  is  assured 
of  the  infirmity  of  his  mortal  nature,  of  the  weak 
ness  of  reason,  of  the  disorder,  vice,  and  misery, 
which  prevail  in  the  world.  He  views  mankind 
in  one  continued  struggle,  not  only  with  the  ac 
cidents  of  life,  but  with  the  wickedness  of  their 
fellow-creatures,  with  the  violence  of  the  op 
pressor,  with  the  wiles  of  deceit,  and  with  the 
envy  of  mean  and  jealous  malignity.  He  sees 
them  as  "  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  for  destruction." 
It  may  not  be  the  least  portion  of  his  complaint, 
that  it  is  on  such  a  theatre  that  he  is  condemned 
to  waste  those  high  talents,  of  which  his  pride 
and  self-sufficiency  may  have  taught  him  to  con- 
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ceive  the  #aost  exalted,  perhaps,  the  most 
warranted  notions.  Such  is  the  scene  of  life 
presented  to  his  view,  the  condition  to  which  he 
as  a  mortal  is  doomed.  Farther  he  need  not 
look,  the  inference  is  obvious.  In  all  the  confi 
dence  of  short-sighted  folly,  and  the  petulance 
of  morose  discontent,  he  practically  concludes 
that  there  is  no  God,  or  that  he  regards  not  the 
government  of  the  world,  nor  the  course  of  events 
here  below  ;  or,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing, 
that  he  is  a  malignant  Being,  who  has  doomed 
his  whole  creation  to  the  miseries  of  a  painful 
and  distracted  world.  Can  it  be  wondered  then 
that' his  soul  is  full  of  heaviness,  and  that  his 
heart  is  disquieted  within  him  ?  To  contemplate 
all  his  hopes  and  expectations  confined  within 
this  dark  and  narrow  scene  of  wickedness  and 
confusion,  no  power  to  over-rule  this  disorder,  no 
hand  to  guide  him  through  the  storm,  is  it  won 
derful  that  this  same  scene  of  mortality,  dark 
as  it  is,  should  be  clothed  in  darkness  doubly 
gloomy,  by  the  unenlightened  eye  of  self-sufficient 
desperation.  Can  we  now  for  a  moment  question 
the  cause  of  this  proud  and  dissatisfied  feeling  ? 
Can  we  doubt,  that  first  in  the  neglect,  and  then 
in  the  contempt,  of  that  religion,  the  essence  of 
which  consists  in  a  just  sense  of  the  relations  of 
man  to  God,  is  the  origin  and  spring  of  this  per 
version  to  be  traced ;  and  can  we  wonder  that 
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such  should  he  the  heaviness  of  soul  to  which 
man  is  exposed,  when  once  he  has  abandoned  his 
confidence  in  God,  and  his  trust  in  the  consola 
tions  of  his  will  ? 

I  should  now  consider  the  effects  of  its  malig 
nant  influence  upon  the  minds  of  its  unhappy 
victims,  were  not  those  wretched  sensations  so 
fully  and  so  accurately  painted  by  those  who 
have  felt  them  most.  Sufficient  is  it  to  collect, 
from  the  painful  fidelity  of  such  a  portrait,  that 
theirs  is  a  heaviness  of  soul  which  no  tender 
offices  can  alleviate,  no  consolations  can  reach  : 
destructive  alike,  of  the  genial  influence  of  thosQ 
affectionate  feelings,  which  were  implanted  in  our 
nature  hy  a  good  Providence  to  cheer  and  sup 
port  us,,  in  our  passage  through  life ;  and  of 
those  nobler  efforts  of  high  and  beneficial  exertion, 
which  have  for  their  object  and  end,  the  glory  of 
their  Maker,  the  promotion  of  his  will,  and  the 
happiness  and  welfare  of  their  fellow-creatures. 

If  such  are  its  effects,  let  them  speak  for  them 
selves  :  no  \yords  can  magnify  the  dangers  to 
which  its  malignant  influence  must  necessarily 
give  birth.  But  in  this,  as  in  every  other  de 
structive  passion,  there  are  various  stages  of 
guilt,  and  gradations  of  evil.  What  might  at 
first  appear  to  ~be  the  spleen  of  a  restless  and 
melancholy  imagination,  will  soon  develope  itself 
in  the.  ipore  hideous  form  of  malignant  misan- 
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thropy.  What,  at  first,  arose  in  the  neglect  of 
a  just  sense  of  our  connection  with  the  moral 
government  of  the  Almighty,  will  rapidly  con 
clude  in  an  impious  defiance  of  his  majesty—in 
professed  Deism,  sand  practical  Atheism. 

Such  then  being  the  effects,  and  such  the  dan 
ger  of  this  distemper  of  the  soul,  our  next  en 
quiry  is  for  a  remedy.  But  who  is  he  that  can 
cure  it  ?  Who  can  administer  a  remedy  commen 
surate  with  the  evil;  who  can  give  ease  to  a 
heart  oppressed  with  vexation  and  melancholy, 
and  weighed  down  by  the  tyrannical  influence 
of  tormenting  and  tormented  discontent  ?  Some 
command  us  to  find  our  resource  in  the  enjoy 
ments  of  the  world,  and  open  our  hearts  to  the 
pleasures  of  life.  But  where  are  those  pleasures 
to  be  found  which  they  prescribe  ?  Where  are 
they  to  be  purchased  ?  The  soul  has  already  tried 
their  efficacy,  and  rejected  them  as  insufficient. 
And  shall  it  again  resort  to  a  fruitless  remedy 
on  the  gratuitous  assertion  of  a  mere  sensualist  ? 
The  pride  of  melancholy  spleen,  will  forbid  its 
victim  to  drink  of  any  thing,  save  the  bitter 
dregs  of  self-created  anguish.  Philosophy,  per 
haps,  may  summon  him  to  claim  a  station  above 
pain  and  sorrow,  and  may  call  on  his  reason  to 
reject  the  phantoms  of  a  disordered  imagination. 
But  the  cause  can  never  be  the  remedy  of  the 
evil.  From  the  lessons  of  philosophy,  he  learned 
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to  look  with  contempt  and  scorn  on  all  created 
beings,  but  from  the  lessons  of  philosophy  he  can 
never  learn  that  stupefaction  of  feeling,  which 
will  make  up  for  their  loss.  The  place  of  sub 
stance  cannot  be  supplied  by  vacuity.  One 
remedy  there  still  remains;  to  return  to  that 
God  whom  he  has  forsaken,  to  that  allegiance 
which  he  has  abandoned.  As  the  danger  is,  so 
must  the  security  be,  from  within,  from  the  prac 
tical  sense  of  our  relations  to  God,  deeply  en 
graven  upon  the  tablets  of  our  hearts.  It  is  this 
alone  that  can  lessen  the  danger,  by  increasing 
the  security  against  it.  "  O  put  thy  trust  in 
God."  While  we  rest  our  hope  upon  the  rock 
of  our  salvation,  we  see  our  way  through  the 
gloomy  prospects  of  this  world,  and  move  within 
the  view  of  a  sure  haven  of  rest  and  peace.  If 
the  wicked  prosper,  we  know  that  the  day  of 
retribution  is  at  hand;  if  the  righteous  suffer, 
we  know  that  his  reward  is  not  far  off.  If  the 
elements  of  the  world  are  shaken,  we  know  whose 
word  can  bring  order  out  of  confusion,  "  The 
Lord  is  king,  be  the  earth  never  so  unquiet." 
Amidst  the  vexation  and  miseries  of  this  our 
mortal  condition,  we  possess  our  souls  in  pa 
tience,  in  confident  assurance  that  all  things  are 
subject  to  him,  who  is  our  Creator,  our  Re 
deemer,  and  our  God. 

But  it  may  be  enquired,  do  not  the  conclusions 
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of  philosophy  and  Scripture  coincide?  Are  the  in 
ferences  of  the  splenetic  and  dissatisfied  philoso 
pher,  different  from  those  of  the  mighty  Preacher 
himself,  in  whom  wisdom  has  declared,  that  all 
things  here  below,  "  are  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit ;"  "  that  all  the  days  of  a  man  are  sorrow, 
and  his  travail  grief,  yea,  his  heart  taketh  not 
rest  in  the  night."  The  conclusions  are  indeed 
the  same,  but  between  the  inferences  is  there  a 
great  gulph  fixed ;  between  him  who  broods  with 
gloomy  discontent  over  the  frail  and  miserable 
lot  of  mortality,  nor  lifts  his  eyes  from  the  dark 
prospect ;  and  him,  to  whom,  both  from  reason 
and  revelation  alike  it  is  evident,  that  the  course 
of  things  that  comes  within  our  view,  is  con 
nected  with  somewhat  both  of  the  past  and  the 
future  beyond  it ;  that  if  mankind  be  fallen  from 
his  primitive  state  of  bliss,  there  is  a  Redeemer 
above  who  has  accomplished  his  recovery  ;  that 
however  dark  and  incomprehensible  the  scheme 
of  God's  moral  government  may  be,  one  thing 
still  is  sure,  that  it  is  a  scheme  conducted  by  in 
finite  wisdom,  and  executed  by  Almighty  power. 
To  one  sorrow  the  heart  of  the  Christian  is 
ever  open;  to  that  sorrow  which  the  Apostle 
terms  "  a  godly  sorrow,  which  worketh  repent 
ance  unto  life  ;"  a  sorrow,  which  is  the  animating 
spring  of  action,  and  essentially  contains  in  itself 
its  own  remedy  teaching  the  Christian  to  repose 
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his  griefs  in  the  bosom  of  that  blessed  Redeemer, 
who  is  now  our  Advocate  and  Intercessor  at  the 
throne  of  grace.  Is  then  the  Christian  delivered 
from  all  the  fears,  and  exempt  from  all  the  an 
guish  of  the  sorrows  of  this  world  ?  By  no  means. 
Situated  as  he  is  in  the  midst  of  this  eventful 
scene,  connected  with  the  order  of  things  around 
him  by  the  indissoluble  ties  of  social  intercourse, 
and  the  powerful  bonds  of  self-interest ;  he  can 
not  but  feel  those  numberless  anxieties  and  ago 
nies,  which  in  this  short  and  perilous  life  are 
necessarily  attendant  on  the  course  of  external 
events. 

Cold  and  philosophical  apathy  is  not  the  doc 
trine  of  Christianity.  Every  warm  and  tender 
feeling  which  can  awaken  the  mind,  first,  to  the 
sense,  and  then  to  the  relief,  of  the  miseries  both 
of  itself  and  others  is  called  into  action,  neither 
to  waste  the  soul  in  perpetual  agony,  nor  to  im 
pair  its  strength  by  the  continued  struggles  of 
fretful  vexation  ;  but  to  direct  its  view  to  that 
Almighty  power,  whose  Providence  shall  sup 
port  us  through  all  our  troubles,  who  shall  direct 
us  through  the  changing  scenes  of  life  to  the 
haven  of  rest  and  peace.  "  Why  then  art  thou 
so  disquieted,  O  my  soul,  and  why  is  thy  spirit 
vexed  within  thee  ?"  "  O!  put  thy  trust  in  God, 
for  I  will  yet  give  him  thanks,  which  is  the  light 
of  my  countenance,  and  my  God." 

' 
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MARK  xiii.  37. 
What  I  say  unto  you,  I  say  unto  all,  Watch. 

SINCE  the  time  of  the  second  advent  of  our  Lord 
to  judgment  is  uncertain,  so  that  "  of  the  day 
and  of  the  hour  knoweth  no  man,  no  not  even 
the  angels  in  heaven;"  since  the  event  itself 
shall  be  sudden,  and  preceded  by  no  sign  nor 
prodigy,  which  can  awaken  the  dead,  nor  give 
warning  to  those  whose  hour  of  probation  is  not 
past ;  since  revelation  assures  us  of  the  truth, 
since  reason  convinces  us  of  the  justice,  of  these 
things ;  most  powerful  is  the  admonition  of  our 
Lord  which  closes  his  final  declaration  on  this 
subject,  "  What  I  say  unto  you,  I  say  unto  all, 
Watch." 

The  precepts  of  our  Lord  were  usually  deli 
vered  in  general  terms ;  they  were  addressed 
first  to  his  disciples,  aud  through  them  to  all  suc 
ceeding  generations,  who  might  apply  them  with 
equal  aptitude  to  their  own  times,  and  to  their 
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own  conditions,  for  the  confirmation  of  their 
faith,  the  instruction  of  their  minds,  and  the 
guidance  of  their  life.  The  precept  in  the  text 
seems  to  be  thus  generally  inculcated.  Though 
universal  in  its  application,  it  is  particular  in  its 
address.  It  is  particular,  as  applied  to  the  dis 
ciples  themselves ;  it  is  particular,  as  applied  to 
the  remainder  of  the  world.  The  repetition  no 
less  in  language  than  in  matter,  seems  peculiarly 
emphatic,  and  in  the  name  of  that  Saviour  who 
thus  impressed  it  upon  us,  demands  our  earnest 
attention. 

Let  us  consider  then  the  duty  so  often  gene 
rally  inculcated,  and  now  thus  particularly  en 
forced,  in  its  double  application,  first,  to  the 
disciples  themselves,  and,  secondly,  to  the  re 
mainder  of  the  world. 

To  the  Apostles  was  committed  a  high  and  a 
heavenly  privilege;  to  them  was  entrusted  no 
less  an  office  than  the  promulgation  of  the  glad 
tidings  of  salvation  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
They  were  the  elect  of  Christ,  the  messengers 
of  the  new  covenant,  the  ministers  of  life  and 
immortality;  upon  them  was  poured  out  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord,  in  all  its  diversified  gifts  ;  by 
its  immediate  influence  they  were  endowed  with 
the  power  of  working  miracles,  to  convince  the 
senses ;  of  language,  to  persuade  the  reason  ;  of 
eloquence,  to  overpower  the  affections.  Still 
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their  life  was  a  perpetual  warfare,  though  armed 
with  the  power  from  above,  they  were  subject 
to  the  powers  of  the  earth.  They  were  the  vic 
tims  of  all  the  opposition  which  prejudice  could 
enforce,  of  all  the  contempt  which  pride  could 
inflict,  of  all  the  tortures  which  cruelty  could 
devise.  All  their  heavenly  prerogatives  did  not 
exempt  them  from  the  temptations  of  mortality. 
If  the  Lord  of  life,  during  his  ministry  upon 
earth,  was  subject  to  the  wiles  of  the  arch 
enemy,  if  "  he  was  tempted  as  we  are,  yet  with 
out  sin,"  much  more  were  these,  his  servants, 
exposed  to  the  virulence  of  the  prince  of  dark 
ness,  whose  kingdom  upon  earth  they  were  sent 
to  subvert.  Even  to  the  chiefest  among  them 
was  sent  a  thorn  in  the  flesh,  a  minister  of  Sa 
tan,  lest  pride  and  presumption  should  inflate 
him,  "  lest,  when  he  had  preached  to  others, 
himself  should  be  a  cast-away."  The  Holy  Spi 
rit  within  them,  though  all-powerful,  was  not 
irresistible ;  and  if  a  temptation  could  be  con 
ceived,  to  which  their  minds  under  such  circum 
stances,  would  be  peculiarly  exposed,  it  would 
be  that  against  which  the  charge  of  our  Lord 
seems  more  immediately  directed,  a  coldness  in 
the  conception  of  their  duty,  and  a  lukewarmness 
in  its  performance.  If  there  were  any  pleasure 
in  ease,  if  there  were  any  afflictions  in  poverty, 
if  there  were  any  fears  in  martyrdom,  these  all 
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would  conspire  to  alarm  the  disciple  of  the  cross, 
to  daunt  the  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ.  That  such 
were  the  temptations  to  which  the  faith,  even  of 
an  Apostolic  Church,  fell  a  victim,  Scripture  it 
self  has  testified.  "  Unto  the  angel  of  the  Church 
of  the  Laodiceans  write,  I  know  thy  works,  that 
thou  art  neither  hot  nor  cold ;" — "  be  zealous, 
therefore,  and  repent."  To  the  Apostles  there 
fore  in  the  execution  of  their  high  offices,  were 
the  words  of  our  Lord  a  warning  and  a  charge. 

Again,  not  only  with  respect  to  the  execution 
of  their  ministerial  function,  but  with  respect  to 
their  actual  belief  in  the  event,  was  this  precept 
so  forcibly  inculcated.  Our  Lord  foresaw  all 
the  false  and  erroneous  opinions  which  would 
arise  in  the  perverted  imagination  of  man,  from 
the  declaration  of  his  second  coming.  He  knew 
the  proneness  of  human  nature  to  misinterpret 
even  the  plainest  prediction,  and  to  misconceive 
the  clearest  representation.  Accordingly  in  the 
times  even  of  the  Apostles,  we  find  the  most 
dangerous  and  delusive  opinions  respecting  the 
second  appearance  of  our  Lord  to  have  existed. 
We  find  from  the  complaint  of  St.  Paul  himself, 
that  those  had  already  sprung  up  "  who  concern 
ing  the  truth  have  erred,  saying  that  the  resur 
rection  is  past  already,  and  overthrow  the  faith 
of  some."  Various  misconceptions  of  the  pro 
phecies  contained  in  the  chapter  from  which  my 
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text  is  taken,  might  have  given  rise  to  such  opi 
nions,  however  groundless  and  ahsurd  they  may 
appear  in  our  age.  To  the  Apostles,  therefore, 
as  a  guard  against  such  early  and  such  fatal 
errors,  was  the  precept  given ;  as  not  only  en 
forcing  upon  them  a  vigilant  discharge  of  their 
high  duties,  but  assuring  them  of  the  future 
existence  of  that  event,  which  was  to  summon 
them  into  the  presence  of  their  Master,  their 
Redeemer,  and  their  Judge.  "  Watch  ye  there 
fore,  for  ye  know  not  when  the  time  is."  With 
how  much  fidelity  and  affection  on  their  part, 
they  both  preserved  and  executed  this  last  in 
junction  of  their  great  Master,  the  record  of  his 
tory  both  sacred  and  profane,  will  proudly  testify* 
It  is  for  us,  on  our  part,  to  animate  obedience  by 
their  example. 

But  this  leads  me  to  the  consideration  of  the 
command  as  applicable  to  all ;  to  every  man  who 
now  lives,  and  to  every  man  who  shall  hereafter 
exist.  "  What  I  say  unto  you,  I  say  unto  all, 
Watch."  As  to  the  Apostles,  so  to  ourselves,  the 
precept  inculcated  in  the  text,  seems  to  bear  a 
double  reference,  to  a  vigilance  in  the  conduct 
of  our  lives,  and  to  a  perpetual  anticipation  of 
that  day,  when  we  shall  be  called  upon  to  answer 
for  them. 

Respecting  the  conduct  of  our  lives,  the  in 
junction  in  question  has  the  appearance  of  a 
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moral  precept.    By  a  moral  precept,  I  mean,  one 
that  the  laws  of  natural  reason  would  enforce, 
without  an  immediate  reference  to  the  Christian 
dispensation.    The  moralists  of  ancient  days  re 
commended  to  their  disciples  abstinence  from 
sensuality,  temperance  in  pleasure,  moderation 
in  resentment,  as  the  necessary  instruments  of 
discipline  to  the  human  mind,  and  of  subjuga 
tion  of  the  rebellious  passions.    It  is  remarkable, 
however,  that  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  vigilance 
formed  no  part  of  their  system ;  in  the  politician, 
in  the  warrior,  it  was  considered  an  essential 
qualification ;  as  an  abstract  moral  virtue,  it  ap 
pears  to  have  wholly  escaped  their  notice.     No 
philosopher,  no  master  of  the  human  mind,  in 
the  days  of  ancient  learning,  ever  inculcated 
upon  his  disciples,  "  Watch  and  pray,  lest  ye 
enter  into  temptation."     Since,  therefore,  both 
the  term  and  the  idea,  in  a  moral  point  of  view, 
seem  to  have  been  unknown  and  disregarded 
among  them,  we  may  conclude  that  they  are 
both  peculiar  to  the  Christian  dispensation.  This 
will  appear  in  a  still  stronger  light,  if  we  consider 
the  deeper  insight  into  our  own  nature  which 
Christianity   has  afforded  us,   and   the  means 
which  we  now  have  of  counteracting  those  evils, 
the  existence  of  which  we  were  before  unac 
quainted  with. 

Of  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  the  ablest 
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metaphysicians,  and  the  most  acute  reasoners, 
must  confess  themselves  decidedly  ignorant ;  of 
its  action  alone  they  can  form  an  accurate  judg 
ment.  Now  respecting  its  nature,  Christianity 
supplies  us  with  no  farther  information  than  our 
reason  could  previously  afford.  But  of  one 
source  of  its  action,  Christianity  has  informed 
us,  which  reason  alone,  without  the  assistance  of 
revelation,  could  never  have  discovered.  Rea 
son  will  teach  us,  that  every  idea  is  procured 
from  without,  through  the  medium  of  our  senses, 
and  is  diversified  and  multiplied  by  the  natural 
powers  of  reflection  from  within.  Reason  will 
teach  us,  that  these  are  the  only  two  sources 
from  which  our  ideas  in  all  their  varied  forms 
can  arise.  But  revelation  has  taught  us  another 
source.  The  secret  influence  of  a  superior  Be 
ing  on  our  minds,  an  influence  that  we  can 
neither  explain,  nor  even  perceive.  The  mind 
of  one  man  cannot  communicate  with  the  mind 
of  another,  but  through  the  agency  of  the  ex 
ternal  senses.  But  a  superior  Being,  itself  a 
spirit,  may  communicate  with  our  minds,  being 
spirits,  in  a  manner  which  we  cannot  conceive. 
Revelation  asserts  the  fact,  and  reason  cannot 
disprove  it.  It  is  neither  impossible,  nor  incre 
dible,  because  we  cannot  understand  the  mode ; 
and  if  a  man  hesitates  to  believe  in  the  doctrine, 
till  he  can  explain  the  mode,  he  may  with  equal 
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justice  hesitate  to  believe  the  impressions  of  his 
outward  senses,  because  no  acuteness  of  under 
standing  can  explain  how  those  impressions  come 
into  the  mind,  and  by  what  channel  they  are  con 
veyed  from  his  outward  sense  to  his  inward  per 
ception. 

It  is  by  this  mode  of  unknown  communication 
from  spirit  to  spirit,  that  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  strengthens  and  supports  our  mind; 
it  is  by  this  channel  that  the  evil  spirit  of  Satan 
infuses  his  poison  into  our  souls.  Both  unphilo- 
sophically,  therefore,  and  unscripturally,  do  some 
profess  to  feel  the  impulse  both  of  the  good  and 
of  the  evil  spirit  acting  sensibly  upon  their  minds. 
It  is  impossible  that  any  inward  feeling  can  ex 
press  what  never  can  be  the  object  of  feeling, 
the  communication  of  spirit  with  spirit. 

This  then  is  the  silent  inroad,  this  is  the  se 
cret  avenue  of  that  influence,  against  which  the 
precept  of  our  Lord  is  peculiarly  directed.  The 
moralists  of  old  knew  not  of  the  existence  of  the 
evil,  they  therefore  provided  no  remedy.  It  is 
not  in  our  warfare  with  outward  temptations,  it 
is  not  our  struggle  with  those  vices,  which,  like 
so  many  harpies,  are  craving  for  their  accus 
tomed  gratification ;  but  it  is  in  our  discernment 
of  the  first  motions  of  evil  suggestions  from 
within,  that  our  vigilance  consists.  The  life  of 
a  Christian  is  perpetually  compared,  in  Holy 
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Writ,  to  that  of  a  soldier.  "  Take  unto  you," 
says  the  Apostle,  "  the  whole  armour  of  God," 
and,  "  above  all,  take  the  shield  of  faith,  where 
with  ye  shall  be  able  to  quench  the  fiery  darts  of 
the  wicked ;"  "  and  take  the  helmet  of  salvation, 
and  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of 
God,  praying  always  with  all  prayer  and  suppli 
cation  in  the  Spirit,  and  watching  thereunto 
with  all  perseverance."  As  good  soldiers  there 
fore  of  Jesus  Christ,  this  duty  is  especially  in 
cumbent  upon  us. 

To  pursue  the  metaphor  (originally  contained 
in  the  word  itself,)  in  our  spiritual  warfare,  it  is 
the  duty  of  our  watch,  not  to  encounter  the 
danger,  but  to  forewarn  us  of  its  attack.  It  is 
to  defend  us,  not  so  much  from  hostility  with 
out,  as  to  secure  us  from  treachery  within.  The 
heart  of  a  man  is  "  deceitful  above  all  things," 
and  so  great  is  its  corruption,  that  our  arch 
enemy  will  never  assail  us  from  without,  but 
when  he  is  assured  of  treachery  within.  To 
withstand  the  solicitations  of  sense  is  the  duty 
of  abstinence,  to  retire  from  the  gratifications  of 
pleasure  is*  the  province  of  temperance,  to  burst 
the  bonds  of  habitual  sin  is  the  effort  of  forti 
tude  ;  but  in  all  these  the  struggle  is  from  with 
out  ;  in  watchfulness,  the  duty  is  within,  it  is  to 
guard  the  avenue  of  evil. 

The  truth  of  this  is  best  demonstrated  by 
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every  man's  experience  of  himself,  and  of  those 
around  him.  The  most  fatal  and  deadly  crimes 
seldom  arise,  in  the  first  instance,  from  solicita 
tion  without,  but  from  a  suggestion  within  :  and 
when  this  suggestion  has  predisposed  the  mind 
towards  the  commission  of  evil,  then  it  is  we 
fall  easy  victims  to  the  more  immediate  tempta 
tions  of  external, objects.  It  is  not  that  which 
is  without,  but  that  which  is  within,  says  our 
Saviour  himself, "  which  defileth  the  man."  These 
are  the  suggestions  which  arise,  we  know  not 
how,  which  spring  from  we  know  not  where; 
which  contain  within  them  the  first  seeds  of  cor 
ruption,  which  are  then  cherished  by  our  pas 
sions,  and  when  expanded  by  external  tempta 
tions,  spring  up  into  crime.  Whence  then  do 
they  arise  ?  not  from  our  passions  ;  they  furnish 
only  the  second  stage  of  their  growth.  We 
might  search  in  vain  for  their  source,  had  not 
Scripture  explained  their  origin ;  that  they  are 
the  silent  voice  of  the  evil  spirit  speaking  to  our 
minds.  What  Christian  can  doubt,  that  as  the 
Holy  Spirit  infuses  into  our  souls  the  thoughts 
of  heaven,  so  by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  that  the 
evil  spirit  sows  in  the  same  furrow  the  seeds  of 
destruction  ? 

When,  therefore,  Scripture  has  declared  the 
avenue  through  which  the  enemy  approaches, 
when  it  has  thus  disclosed  the  secret  portal 
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through  which  it  ascends  into  our  hearts,  it  is 
for  us  to  apply  the  means  of  opposition  and  de 
fence  ;  it  is  not  by  force,  it  is  not  by  contention, 
it  is  not  by  struggle,  that  the  ministers  of  dark 
ness  can  be  overpowered ;  it  is  vigilance  alone 
that  can  counteract  its  insidious  efforts,  that  can 
warn  us  against  the  rising  danger,  that  can  alarm 
the  sleeping  garrison  of  virtue. 

"  Let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth,  take  heed 
lest  he  fall."  It  is  to  innocence  peculiarly  that 
the  warning  voice  of  its  Saviour  speaks ;  for,  if 
either  to  the  evil  spirit  himself  there  can  be  a 
feeling  of  satisfaction,  or  to  that  man,  in  whom 
he  stands  embodied,  it  is  in  the  perdition  of  an 
innocent  soul.  And  how  can  that  be  effected, 
but  through  the  agency  of  evil  thoughts  and  hell 
ish  suggestions  ?  The  breath  of  external  temp 
tation  fades  off  from  the  innocent  mind,  as  from 
a  bright  and  polished  crystal ;  but  when  the  ve 
nom  of  evil  imaginations  have  corroded  the  pure 
and  shining  surface,  then  it  is  that  external 
pollution  gathers  and  fixes  upon  a  soul  too  well 
prepared  to  support  and  feed  its  incrustation. 
As  innocence,  therefore,  is  the  peculiar  object  of 
such  temptations,  let  vigilance  be  its  security. 
Let  not  the  first  impressions  of  evil  thought  be 
suffered  to  encroach  upon  the  soul.  It  is  not 
the  external  temptations  of  sin,  but  the  first  in 
ward  suggestions  of  the  heart  that  we  are  called 
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upon  to  mark.  Let  us  even  beware  of  our  very 
instruments  of  vigilance,  the  dictates  of  our  own 
heart,  lest  they  should  be  the  first  to  betray  us. 
Dreadful  is  the  state  of  that  man  whose  enemies 
are  of  his  own  house.  Not  only  from  all  the 
machinations  of  evil  spirits,  but  most  especially 
from  ourselves,  may  God  deliver  us !  Let  the 
holy  vigilance  of  the  Christian  be  against  that 
enemy,  whose  nature  is  such  that  he  cannot, 
and  whose  malice  is  such  that  he  will  not,  sleep. 
When  the  sense  of  our  danger,  the  knowledge 
of  our  enemy,  and  a  distrust  in  our  own  hearts, 
teach  us  that  in  vigilance  is  our  only  security ; 
then  shall  we  send  up  our  prayers  to  the  throne 
of  grace  for  that  co-operation  from  above,  with 
out  which  all  care  is  nugatory,  every  caution  is 
futile,  every  energy  is  ineffective,  and  even  our 
own  efforts  may  be  our  worst  enemies.  "  Ex 
cept  the  Lord  keep  the  city,  the  watchman 
waketh  but  in  vain."  There  is  a  duty  to  be  per 
formed  on  our  part,  there  is  a  mean  and  channel 
of  co-operation  in  the  performance  on  the  part 
of  heaven ;  if  either  are  neglected,  the  other 
will  assuredly  fail.  "  Watch  and  pray,  lest  ye 
enter  into  temptation." 

When  by  that  vigilance  which  is  so  exclusively 
a  Christian  virtue,  because  the  means  and  the 
end  are  prescribed  by  Christianity  alone,  every 
evil  thought  is  encountered  even  in  the  very 
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avenue  to  the  soul,  every  motive  that  enters  the 
heart  is  duly  examined,  and  the  fountain  of  pol 
lution  is  closed  within  us/  then  shall  we  be  pre 
pared  for  the  great  end  of  all  our  vigilance,  all 
our  care,  and  all  our  struggles,  the  second  com 
ing  of  the  Lord.  When  every  thought  is  so  re 
gulated,  every  action  so  performed,  every  mean 
of  grace  so  accepted,  as  if  it  were  to  be  our  last ; 
then,  both  as  to  the  discharge  of  our  duty  here, 
and  to  the  expectation  of  our  Lord  hereafter,  we 
shall  have  best  and  most  strictly  accomplished  the 
awful  and  repeated  injunction  of  our  blessed 
Lord; — "What  I  say  unto  you,  I  say  unto  all, 
Watch." 


i.  a^i-se 
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HEBREWS  xi.  26. 
For  he  had  respect  unto  the  recompense  of  the  reward. 

THE  Apostle,  in  the  chapter  from  whence  the 
words  of  my  text  are  taken,  hath  presented  to 
our  view,  a  glorious  catalogue  of  those  illustrious 
patriarchs  who  fought  manfully  under  the  banners 
of  faith,  "  out  of  weakness,  were  made  strong," 
and  "  from  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen,"  con 
fessed  "  that  they  were  strangers  and  pilgrims 
here  on  earth,"  "  looking  for  a  city  that  had 
foundations,  whose  maker  and  builder  was  God." 
He  has  recorded,  the  heroic  exploits  of  that 
noble  army  of  martyrs,  who  under  the  old  cove 
nant,  "  not  having  received  the  promises,  but 
having  seen  them  afar  off,"  were  persuaded  of 
them,  and  embraced  them,  and  in  their  conflicts 
with  the  powers  of  this  world,  though  "  destitute, 
afflicted,  tormented,"  condescended  not  to  accept 
a  deliverance,  that  they  might  obtain  a  better  re- 
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surrection.  The  great  spring,  or  principle,  which 
animated  their  souls  in  these  high  achievements, 
is  expressly  declared,  in  the  person  of  Moses,  to 
have  been  "  a  respect  to  the  recompence  of 
the  reward."  "  By  faith,  Moses,  when  he  was 
come  to  years,  refused  to  be  called  the  son  of 
Pharaoh's  daughter;  choosing  rather  to  suffer 
affliction  with  the  people  of  God,  than  to  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season ;  esteeming  the 
reproach  of  Christ  greater  riches  than  the  trea 
sures  of  Egypt ;  for  he  had  respect  to  the  re 
compence  of  the  reward." 

A  serious  consideration  of  those  grounds  and 
motives  of  action,  both  in  this  chosen  servant  of 
the  Almighty,  and  in  the  victorious  host  of  pa 
triarchs  and  saints,  recorded  by  the  apostle,  may 
justly  raise  our  wonder  and  astonishment,  at  an 
opinion  not  altogether  uncommon  among  the 
philosophizing  part  of  the  Christian  world; 
"  that  a  man  in  every  act  of  virtue,  ought  to 
sequester  his  mind  from  all  respect  to  an  en 
suing  reward,  and  to  rest  his  obedience  wholly 
and  entirely  on  the  love  of  virtue  itself,  ab 
stracted  from  every  consideration  of  future  ad 
vantage  and  recompence."  An  opinion  founded 
upon  the  pride,  and  propagated  by  the  presump 
tion  of  man,  an  opinion  no  less  in  contradiction 
to  the  letter,  than  in  opposition  to  the  spirit  of 
Christianity.  This  conclusion  will  result  from 
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the  consideration  of  two  propositions.  First, 
That  in  the  actions]of  duty  considered  barely  as 
duty,  or  as  morally  good  and  fit  to  be  done,  there 
is  not  a  sufficient  motive  to  engage  the  will  of 
man  in  the  constant  practice  of  them.  Secondly, 
That  God  hath  offered  such  a  reward  as  is  abso 
lutely  and  entirely  necessary  to  engage  man  in 
a  course  of  duty  and  obedience. 

And  first,  if  upon  a  careful  review  of  the  history 
of  mankind  in  every  age,  if  after  a  due  considera-  . 
tion  of  the  passions,  afflictions,  and  infirmities  of 
human  nature,  it  is  found,  that  in  the  soul  of  man, 
its  aversion  to  the  practice  of  virtue  and  morality 
is  greater  and  stronger  than  its  inclination  to  it ; 
then  duty,  considered  barely  in  itself,  cannot  be 
sufficient  to  determine  the  will  of  man  to  the 
constant  performance  of  it.  Can  we  then,  for  a 
moment,  question  the  existence  of  this  aversion 
to  the  high  and  paramount  calls  of  duty  ?  can  we 
disclaim  the  strong  and  powerful  tendency  of  that 
gravitation  of  the  mind  of  man  to  the  centre  of 
iniquity  and  transgression  ?  The  testimony  of 
mankind,  the  experience  of  ages,  the  voice  of 
nature  within  our  own  breasts,  proclaim  that 
the  "  imagination  of  man's  heart  is  evil  from  his 
youth."  That  inundation  of  sin,  which,  with  a 
force  so  uncontroulable  hath  poured  itself  forth 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  is  a  clear,  though  me 
lancholy  demonstration  of  this  awful  truth.  With 
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how  much  difficulty  is  the  unruly  will,  even  in 
our  early  years,  reduced  to  obedience !  How 
hardly  are  our  native  reluctancies  mastered  and 
subdued  to  any  rules  of  sober  morality  !  Duty 
presents  a  severe  and  unpromising  aspect,  and 
the  very  nature  of  it  involves  difficulty;  and 
from  this  very  difficulty,  this  very  aversion,  the 
brightest  beams  of  virtue  derive  their  origin  and 
lustre.  Virtue  is  a  conquest  over  the  unruly 
will,  a  force  upon  the  predominant  inclinations, 
a  victory  over  the  appetites  and  passions  of  the 
flesh.  Whence  then  the  spring  of  this  severe 
and  grating  discipline  ?  Whence  the  power  to 
overpoise  our  natural  propensities,  to  subdue 
the  strength  of  appetite,  to  controul  the  impor 
tunities  of  sense  ?  Whence  the  motive  to  en 
counter  that  potent  confederacy  of  enemies 
which  continually,  with  open  violence,  invades 
and  assails  us,  or  with  secret  machinations  cir 
cumvents  and  allures  us  ?  Is  it  altogether  so 
ready  a  task,  to  abide  the  persecutions  and  with 
stand  the  allurements  of  a  deceitful  world  ?  Is 
it  so  easy  to  combat  and  restrain  those  "fleshly 
lusts  which  war  against  the  soul  ?"  Is  it  so  slight 
an  endeavour  to  grapple  with  and  overthrow, 
that  gigantic  Philistine  of  pride,  self-love,  and 
self-sufficiency,  "  which  defieth  the  armies  of  the 
living  God  ?"  The  philosopher  will  inform  us, 
that  no  extraneous  excitement,  no  extraordinary 
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motive  is  wanting,  to  animate  our  efforts,  and 
inspirit  our  exertions  in  the  cause  of  virtue. 
The  recompence  is  within,  virtue  is  its  own  re 
ward.     If  by  this  recompence  from  within,  if  by 
this  reward  from  the  loveliness  and  beauty  of 
virtue  in  itself,  is  meant  that  complacency  of 
mind,  that  serenity  of  temper,  which  follows  the 
performance  and  attends  the  contemplation  of  a 
virtuous  and  holy  course  of  life ;  far  be  it  from 
me  to  dispute  its  existence.     It  is  the  action  of 
a  moral  principle  within  the  heart.     But  in  no 
respect  is  it  more  important,  or  more  worthy  our 
attention,  than  as  it  suggests  the  idea,  and.evinces 
the  presence   of  a  moral  governor.     Whence 
therefore,  do  we  trace  this  self-complacency  and 
satisfaction?     From  no  other  cause,  than  the 
consciousness   of  our  compliance  with   a  law, 
and  that  law  ultimately  derived  from  one  great 
all-powerful  moral  Governor.     Now  what  is  a 
law  to  a  free-agent,  without  a  penalty  affixed  to 
the  transgression  of  it?    A  name  only,  and  a 
dead  letter.    By  our  compliance,  therefore,  with 
the  terms  of  the  law,  we  have  escaped  the  pe 
nalty  attached  to  disobedience.     Thus,  then,  this 
complacency  of  mind  springs  not  from  the  con 
templation  of  the  virtuous  action  alone,  but  from 
the  pleasure  of  an  escape  from  punishment.  .  So 
on  the  contrary,  the  natural  remorse  attending 
the  infringement  of  the  moral  law,   arises  not 
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from  the  consideration  of  forsaken  virtue,  but 
from  the  dread  of  punishment,  which  every  ra 
tional  mind  must  know  is  affixed  to  the  trans 
gression  of  that  law.  So  far,  then,  from  this 
philosophic  complacency  and  self-admiration  at 
tending  the  performance  of  duty  on  one  side,  and 
remorse  arising  from  its  neglect  on  the  other,  so 
far  are  they  from  excluding  a  respect  to  future 
recompence,  or  being  a  different  motive  from  it, 
that  they  do  really  imply  it,  and  are  in  fact 
founded  upon  it.  We  may  conclude,  therefore, 
that  this  complacency  which  men  feel  upon  the 
performance  of  their  duty,  and  the  remorse  which 
they  experience  on  the  neglect  of  it,  taken  ab 
stractedly  from  all  consideration  of  a  future  re 
ward,  cannot  be  a  sufficient  motive  to  duty  ;  be 
cause,  in  fact,  when  they  are  so  taken,  they  are 
so  taken  without  reference  to  the  principles  of 
common  reason,  and  are  the  fiction  of  shallow 
and  unthinking  philosophy.  The  brilliancy  of 
virtue,  considered  either  in  the  abstract  or  viewed 
in  the  life  and  conduct  of  others,  may  delight 
our  eyes,  its  purity  may  challenge  our  esteem; 
but,  unconnected  with  the  idea  of  a  future  retri 
bution,  though  it  has  a  sufficiency  of  worth  in  it 
to  deserve  our  admiration,  it  cannot  have  a  suffi 
ciency  of  power  to  command  our  choice. 

There  are  others  who  take  their  objections  on  a 
higher  ground;  who  consider,  that  the  Great  First 
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Cause  of  all  things,  the  Creator  of  this  glorious 
system  around  us,  the  Author  and  Governor  of 
the  world, "  in  whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  have 
our  being,"  is  entitled  to  the  free,  unlimited  and 
unbiassed  services  of  his  great  creation:  that 
they  are  due,  to  our  fear  of  him  as  our  God,  to 
our  love  of  him  as  our  benefactor;  that  to  render 
him  our  homage  and  adoration,  with  respect 
only  to  the  recompence  of  the  reward,  is  an  un 
worthy  attribute  to  his  Divine  Majesty,  and  is  a 
temper  of  mind,  which  will  certainly  degrade 
and  debase  our  imperfect  service  in  the  sight  of 
an  omniscient  and  an  omnipotent  God.  To  the 
higher  and  more  exalted  orders  of  those  glorious 
spirits  of  the  celestial  hierarchy,  who  minister 
before  the  presence  of  the  Almighty  day  and 
night  in  his  holy  temple,  untainted  with  the  pol 
lutions  of  lust  and  sin,  may  this  representation 
be  with  justice  applied.  To  man,  in  his  fallen 
and  degraded  condition,  to  the  slaves  of  unruly 
affections,  this  mode  of  reasoning  can  never  ap 
ply.  Man  is  to  be  considered,  not  only  as  cor 
rupt  and  depraved  in  his  nature  ;  but,  as  a  crea 
ture  in  a  state  of  probation,  a  creature  of  incli 
nations  and  appetites,  which  are  to  be  moved  by 
such  objects  as  are  in  themselves  desirable,  and 
in  that  degree  and  proportion  in  which  they  are 
desirable :  when,  therefore,  the  temptations  of  the 
world,  and  the  allurements  of  the  passions,  pre- 
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sent  such  strong  and  predominant  motives  for 
their  gratification  on  one  side,  it  should  seem 
essential  to  the  constitution  of  a  free  agent,  that 
an  inducement  equally  strong,  and  equally  de 
sirable,  should  be  proposed  on  the  other.  Now 
the  fear  of  God,  and  the  love  of  God  are  duties, 
and  I  have  already  shewn  that  to  the  perform 
ance  of  duty,  there  is  in  the  mind  of  man  a 
strong  disinclination ;  these  duties  therefore  can 
never  be  effectually  proposed,  till  they  are  se 
conded  by  a  motive ;  and  a  motive  so  sensibly 
represented,  as  to  counterbalance  the  suggestions 
of  sense,  which  weigh  so  strongly  on  our  de 
praved  imaginations.  Again,  when  the  Al 
mighty  in  compassion  to  our  manifold  and  great 
infirmities,  hath  proposed  a  reward,  to  stimulate 
obedience  and  counteract  evil  inclinations,  it  is 
not  for  the  pride  of  a  fallen  creature  to  reject 
the  gracious  dispensations  of  the  Creator,  and  to 
refuse  him  that  imperfect  homage  which  he  can 
pay,  by  aiming  at  that  perfect  adoration  which 
he  cannot  pay.  But  this  brings  me  to  my  second 
proposition,  That  God  has  offered  a  reward,  as 
absolutely  necessary  to  engage  man  in  a  course 
of  duty  and  obedience. 

It  was  not  only  with  thunderings  and  light 
nings,  and  the  voice  of  a  trumpet,  that  the  law 
was  promulgated  to  the  children  of  Israel  from 
out  of  Sinai ;  it  descended  not  only  clothed  with 
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the  terrors  of  Majesty,  but  pregnant  with  bless 
ings  and  promises,  to  an  obedient  and  peculiar 
people.     "  Blessed  shalt  thou  be  when  thou 
comest  in,  and  blessed  shalt  thou  be  when  thou 
gdest  out."  "  The  Lord  shall  command  the  bless 
ing  upon  thee,"  and  "  he  shall  bless  thee  in  the 
land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee."    If 
then  under  the  ancient  law  of  the  Mosaic  cove 
nant,  the   noblest  and  most  renowned  actions, 
that  ever  were  performed  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  were  first  moved  upon  the  spring  of  a  pro 
jecting  hope,  carrying  the  mind  forward  beyond 
all  present  discouragements,  by  the  prospect  of 
some  glorious  and  future  blessing;    shall  we, 
who  are  come  to  a  heavenly  Jerusalem,  to  "  the 
city  of  the  living  God,  to  Jesus  the  Mediator  of 
the  new  covenant,"  disdain  and  reject  that  high 
and  paramount  reward,  which  he  hath  sanctified 
by  his  blood  ;  that  first,  that  noblest  inheritance 
which  by  his  death  and  sufferings  he  hath  pur 
chased  for  us  ?     That  gracious  promise  beams 
forth  in  every  page  of  the  Gospel,  speaking  com 
fort  to  our  souls  under  the  severest  and  most 
heart-rending  afflictions,  animating  our  exertions 
in  encountering  a  rebellious  world,  and  baffling 
the  powers  of  our  lawless  affections.    "  See  that 
ye  refuse  not  him  that  speaketh."     "  Go,"  saith 
our  Lord  to  the  rich  young  heir  enquiring  of 
him  the  way  to  heaven,  go  and  sell  whatsoever 
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thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor."  A  command 
sufficiently  repugnant  to  human  nature  at  every 
season,  and  bearing  down  with  peculiar  heavi 
ness  on  the  individual  in  question.  "  He  was 
sad  at  that  saying,  and  went  away  grieved,  for 
he  had  great  possessions."  Did  then  the  mild,  the 
gracious  dispensation  of  our  blessed  Redeemer 
require  his  followers  to  choose  poverty,  for  po 
verty's  sake,  or  to  sell  their  possessions  only  to 
purchase  hunger  and  thirst,  scorn  and  contempt 
with  the  price  of  them  ?  Far  otherwise,  our 
blessed  Saviour  required  the  young  man  in  the 
Gospel,  not  absolutely  to  quit  his  riches,  not  un 
conditionally  to  cast  off  the  pleasures,  the  grati 
fications,  the  pride  of  this  world ;  but  to  part 
with  a  lesser  estate  in  possession,  for  a  greater  in 
reversion,  with  a  feeble  and  transitory  enjoy 
ment,  for  a  high,  exalted,  and  certain  hope.  Do 
this,  "  and  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven." 
In  one  word  was  contained,  the  enjoyment  of 
the  duty,  and  the  proposal  of  the  reward.  Again, 
"  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,"  not,  surely,  for 
the  bare  pleasure  of  lamentation,  not  for  the 
gratification  of  tears,  not  for  the  relinquishment 
of  the  pleasures  of  this  short  and  precarious 
state;  rather  for  some  higher  object,  for  some 
nobler  end,  which  was  abundantly  able  to  make 
a  full  compensation  for  all  this  voluntary  sadness 
and  mortification.  "  For  they  shall  be  com- 
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fortcd ;"  which  one  word  contains  in  it  all  the 
felicity  and  satisfaction  of  which  the  human 
heart,  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is 
capable.  Is  it  in  the  day  of  persecution  for  our 
faith  that  our  spirits  sink  ?  Is  it  in  the  season 
of  affliction  for  the  Gospel,  that  our  vigour  fails  ? 
Is  it  in  the  parting  with  every  object  that  is  dear 
to  us  in  this  life  for  Christ's  sake,  that  resolution 
passes  the  severest  ordeal  ?  Then  the  Saviour 
of  the  world  is  with  us  to  revive  our  drooping 
spirits,  to  support  us  in  our  sharpest  agonies,  to 
present  a  prospect  and  a  reward,  beyond  the 
powers  of  mortality  to  offer.  "  There  is  no  man 
that  hath  left  house,  or  brethren,  or  sisters,  or 
father,  or  mother,  or  wife,  or  children,  or  lands, 
for  my  sake  and  the  Gospel's,  but  he  shall  receive 
an  hundred  fold  now  in  this  time,  and  in  the 
world  to  come  eternal  life."  But  above  all,  the 
example  of  the  author  and  finisher  of  our  faith, 
while  clothed  with  our  mortal  nature  here  on 
earth,  must  for  ever  settle  and  confirm  this 
point.  For,  are  not  his  enduring  the  cross,  and 
despising  the  shame,  both  of  them  resolved  by 
the  great  apostle,  in  the  subsequent  chapter,  into 
the  joy  that  was  set  before  him,  which  disarmed 
the  present  pain,  and  carried  him  triumphant 
through  all  those  agonies,  under  which  bare  mor 
tality  must  otherwise  have  sunk  ?  Where,  then, 
the  great  Captain  of  our  salvation  went  before, 
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it  is  our  privilege,  our  duty,  and  our  security,  at 
an  humble  distance  to  follow.  His  example  is 
sufficient  not  only  to  justify,  but  to  glorify,  the 
imperfect  imitation. 

But  all  these  points  will  be  enforced  in  a 
still  stronger  degree,  by  a  consideration  of  the 
nature  of  the  reward.    "  The  crown  of  life," 
which  is  held  forth  to   the    soldier  and  ser 
vant  of  Christ,  who  shall  have  continued  faith 
ful  to  the  end,  is  no  common  recompence,  nor 
offered  on  any  common  conditions.     It  is  a 
reward  which  stands  as  far  above  our  merits,  as 
it  towers  above  our  conceptions.     Though  the 
Almighty  has  in  his  mercy  been  pleased  to  di 
rect  our  view  to  an  inheritance  of  light  and 
bliss ;  to  animate  us  in  the  discharge  of  our 
duties,  to  strengthen  our  wavering  resolutions, 
to  support  us  in  the  hour  of  trial,  and  to  cheer 
us  in  the  day  of  affliction  ;  yet,  it  is  a  free  gift, 
a  gift  to  which  no  feeble  obedience  of  ours  could 
lay  the  slightest  claim.     What  therefore  it  hath 
pleased  the  Almighty  thus  freely  to  give,  let 
not  man  disdain  with  humility  to  accept.     Nor 
is  it  a  gift  only,  but  an  inheritance  purchased 
by  the  sacrifice  of  the  incarnate  God.  What  our 
Redeemer  died  to  obtain  for  us,  shall  the  hard 
and  contumacious  heart  of  infidelity  reject  ?    It 
is  not  the  coldness  of  philosophic  pride,  it  is  not 
the  boasted  charms  of  virtue  considered  in  the 
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abstract,  it  is  not  the  weakness  of  unassisted 
reason,  that  can  ever  lead  us  unto  that  great  and 
glorious  end  for  which  we  came  into  the  world. 
Before  us  there  is  placed,  as  before  the  Israelites 
of  old,  a  blessing  and  a  curse.  It  is  at  the  peril 
of  our  salvation  that  we  either  disdain  the  one, 
or  disregard  the  other.  We  know  the  terms  of 
salvation  which  our  great  Lord  and  Master  hath 
offered  us.  "  Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I 
will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life."  God  will  enable 
us  to  perform  the  condition  of  being  faithful  unto 
death,  by  a  view  to  the  motive,  namely,  "  a 
crown  of  immortality  and  life." 
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ST.  JOHN  xviii.  36. 
answered,  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world. 


THERE  is  not  perhaps  a  stronger  proof  of  the 
divine  origin  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  than 
the  utter  disregard  which  it  exhibits  of  all  world 
ly  motives  and  secular  designs.  Though  framed 
by  its  heavenly  Author  to  guide  the  principles, 
and  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  mankind  in  every 
department  both  of  public  and  of  private  life,  it 
advances  nothing  which  in  a  political  point  of 
view  can  establish  an  independent  influence,  or 
cherish  a  separate  interest.  With  the  various 
forms  and  modifications  of  temporal  government, 
it  does  not  condescend  to  interfere  ;  it  points  to 
the  Almighty  as  the  source  of  all  power,  and  to 
his  laws,  as  the  basis  of  all  authority.  By  teach 
ing  the  proud  and  the  factious  to  bow  themselves 
in  equal  submission  before  the  tribunal  of  God, 
it  raises  in  the  scale  of  responsibility  the  rela 
tive  duties  both  of  the  governor  and  of  the  sub- 
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ject ;  and  while  it  binds  on  the  one  the  obliga 
tions  of  purity,  justice,  and  mercy ;  it  encou 
rages  in  the  other  a  spirit  of  frank  and  conscien 
tious  obedience. 

In  the  life  and  ministry  of  our  Lord,  this  line 
of  conduct  was  very  conspicuous.  But  a  word 
of  encouragement  from  him  would  have  kindled 
into  action  a  people  already  ripe  for  rebellion, 
and  waiting  in  the  delusive  expectation  of  a 
Messiah,  who  should  lead  them  on  to  liberty  and 
to  glory.  Though  in  his  reply  to  the  question  of 
Pilate,  he  asserted  in  the  strongest  terms  his 
regal  authority,  he  renounced  at  the  same  time 
every  claim  to  an  earthly  sovereignty  ;  "  Jesus 
answered,  my  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world."  By 
the  sentence  of  the  Roman  governor  himself,  was 
he  absolved  from  every  imputation  of  offence 
against  the  ruling  powers.  "  Pilate  saith,  I  find 
no  fault  in  him  at  all."  By  the  same  character 
also  were  the  primitive  Christians  especially 
distinguished.  In  an  overgrown  and  divided  em 
pire,  where  opportunities  daily  presented  them 
selves  both  of  secret  conspiracy  and  of  open  in 
surrection,  we  find  no  single  instance  among  the 
Christians  either  of  rebellion  or  intrigue.  To 
their  general  simplicity,  submission,  and  endur 
ance,  their  persecutors  themselves  have  borne 
the  amplest  testimony. 

"  The  kingdom  of  Christ  is  not  of  this  world." 
10 
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The  prospects  which  it  opens,  the  motives  which 
it  suggests,  and  the  dispositions  which  it  che 
rishes,  are  those  of  another  and  a  better  country, 
"that  is  an  heavenly."     The   influence  which 
it  exercises  over  the  hearts  and  affections  of  its 
subjects  is  purely  spiritual,  elevating  the  mind 
above  all  transitory  objects,  and  fixing  its  ulti 
mate  view  "upon  things  above,   and  not   on 
things  on  the  earth."     On  the  other  hand,  the 
peculiar  responsibility  which  it  attaches  to  all 
the  actions  of  life,  enforces  the  discharge  of  every 
earthly  duty,  and  strengthens  the  obligation  of 
every  social  tie.     Thus  then  by  keeping  the  one 
in  due  subserviency  to  the  other,  does  it  recon 
cile  the  opposite   interests  of  two   contending 
worlds ;  thus  in  the  exercise  of  every  Christian 
charity  and  grace  does   "  the  kingdom  of  this 
world,"  in  anticipation,  "become  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  and  of  his  glory/* 

One  evident  mark  of  the  unambitious  views  of 
the  Christian  dispensation,  is  the  union  which 
it  forms  of  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  learned 
and  ignorant,  in  "one  faith,  one  baptism,  one 
God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is  above  all,  and  in 
all,  and  through  all."  Had  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  been  of  this  world,  had  any  temporal  in 
fluence  been  the  object  of  his  Church,  its  higher 
privileges  at  least  would  have  been  confined  to 
a  chosen  body,  who  by  their  initiation  into  cer- 
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tain  mysteries   either  of  doctrine  or  practice, 
might  have  established  a    control  over   their 
weak  and  ignorant  brethren.     Equality  of  pri 
vilege  and  community  of  knowledge,  are  the 
strongest  barriers  which  can  be  erected  against 
the  encroachments  of  priestcraft  and  enthusiasm. 
Of  all  the  corruptions  indeed,  with  which  the 
perversity  of  man  has  disgraced  the  Gospel  of 
God,  the  leading  feature  appears  to  be  a  limita 
tion  of  the  graces  and  privileges  of  the  Christian 
kingdom  to  a  selected  view.     By  this  limitation, 
let  it  assume  what  shape  it  may,  the  heavenly 
character  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  gradually 
lost,  temporal  views  and  secular  motives  are  in 
troduced,  a  spirit  of  domination  is  excited,  a 
system  of  persecution  is  established,  and  under 
the  mask  of  the  Gospel,  the  worst  passions  which 
agitate  the  world  are  called  into  a  dangerous 
and  a  destructive  action.     Such  is  the  source 
both  of  Papal  usurpation  and  of  Calvinistic  pre 
sumption  ;  for  however  opposite  in  appearance 
these  two  extremes  may  be,  the  principle  and 
the  tendency  of  both  is  ultimately  the   same. 
Both  equally  limit  the  privileges  and  mystify  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  both  equally  encourage 
in  the  few  a  contempt  of  the  many.     Spiritual 
pride  is  the  parent  of  spiritual  ambition;  and 
spiritual  ambition  never  yet  confined  itself  to 
the  future  hopes  and  prospect  of  mankind,  but 
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has  always  established  an  ascendancy  over  them 
in  their  present  and  political  relations:  in  the 
objects  which  it  pursues,  and  in  the  influence 
which  it  exercises,  its  kingdom  is  of  this  world. 

The  dispensation  of  the  Gospel  is  not  an  ex- 
'  clusionary  but  a  comprehensive  system ;  nor  was 
it  for  the  domination  of  a  few,  but  for  the  union 
of  all,  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  was  established. 
It  was  for  the  connection  of  all  in  one  common 
interest,  and  for  the  instruction  of  all  in  one 
common  knowledge,  that  the  visible  Church  was 
raised.  Accordingly,  in  every  pure  and  uncor- 
rupted  part  of  the  Church  universal,  this  har 
mony  and  order  prevails  ;  Laity  and  Clergy  meet 
together  in  mutual  charity  and  reciprocal  de 
pendence.  Though  their  departments  are  sepa 
rate  and  their  offices  distinct,  they  walk  in  the 
house  of  God  with  equal  privileges,  and  on  equal 
terms;  the  Laity,  "as  they  that  sit  at  meat,' 
the  Clergy,  "  as  they  that  serve."  It  is  no  less 
a  privilege  for  the  Laity  to  partake,  than  for  the 
Clergy  to  administer  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord. 
Each  has  the  same  share  in  the  "  body  of  Christ, 
which  is  his  Church,"  whether  it  be  in  that  which 
is  now  militant  here  in  earth,  or  in  that  which 
shall  be  hereafter  triumphant  in  heaven.  Both 
are  answerable  alike  to  the  same  high  tribunal 
for  duties  neglected,  for  faith  corrupted,  and  for 
unity  violated. 
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In  the  Church  of  Christ  there  is  no  less  a  duty) 
imposed  upon  the  Laity  than  upon  the  Clergy. 
Of  the  Clergy  it  is  the  exclusive  duty  to  minis 
ter  both  in  the  word  and  in  the  sacrament  of  the 
Gospel,  of  the  Laity  it  is  no  less  the  exclusive 
duty  to  attend  and  to  support  the  ministration. 
By  their  example  to  adorn,  by  their  influence  to 
advance,  by  their  fidelity  to  preserve  the  unity, 
the  integrity,  and  the  growth  of  the  spiritual 
kingdom  of  Christ  in  this  world  of  passion  and  of 
crime,  are  among  the  high  duties  and  offices  of 
the  Laity  of  the  Christian  Church.  Various  are 
the  departments,  in  which  their  co-operation  and 
assistance  are  of  the  highest  value  in  promoting 
the  general  growth  of  piety  and  virtue.  The 
cause  of  the  Gospel  is  a  common  cause :  and  as 
in  its  advancement  both  Laity  and  Clergy  have 
an  united  interest,  so  also  should  they  exert  an 
united  influence.  For  when  either  by  encroach 
ment  on  the  one  side,  or  by  neglect  on  the  other, 
the  system  of  mutual  support  and  co-operation 
is  abandoned,  the  kingdom  of  Christ  rapidly 
degenerates  into  the  kingdom  of  this  present 
world.  It  either  sinks  into  an  ineffective  ap 
pendage  to  the  political  machine,  or  is  raised 
above  its  level  by  doctrines  and  practices,  to 
which  the  Gospel  is  a  stranger. 

But  when,  as  in  the  purer  parts  of  the  Church 
universal,  Laity  and  Clergy  are  united  in  one 
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common  bond  of  faith,  of  privilege,  and  of  duty, 
then  it  is  that  the  spiritual  characters  of  the 
Redeemer's  kingdom  appear  in  all  their  native 
colours.  Over  a  learned,  a  conscientious,  and 
an  active  Laity,  the  Clergy  can  claim  no  au 
thority,  nor  exercise  any  power,  beyond  that 
with  which  the  Gospel  has  invested  them.  It  is 
either  from  the  ignorance  or  indifference  of  the 
Laity,  that  the  secular  influence  of  the  Clergy 
in  the  corrupted  portions  of  the  Church,  has 
derived  its  origin.  When  therefore  the  minis 
ters  of  Christ  call  for  unity  and  co-operation, 
they  call  for  that  which,  in  a  worldly  point  of 
view,  must  destroy  all  exclusive  or  separate  in 
terest.  If  their  kingdom  were  of  this  world, 
they  would  be  justly  jealous  of  any  partition  of 
power,  or  of  any  intrusion  into  their  ecclesias 
tical  supremacy.  But  as  their  kingdom  is  not  of 
tlds  world,  they  are  anxious  to  meet  the  Laity 
upon  common  ground,  and  upon  equal  terms, 
for  the  sake,  not  of  advancing  the  selfish  ambi 
tion  of  a  part,  but  of  securing  the  spiritual  wel 
fare  of  the  whole.  In  singleness  and  simplicity 
of  heart  they  declare  with  the  Apostle,  that,  "as 
we  have  many  members  in  one  body,  and  all 
members  have  not  the  same  office,  so  we  being 
many,  are  one  body  in  Christ,  and  every  one 
members  one  of  another." 

It  is  upon  the  principle  of  a  general  co-ope^ 
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ration  in  the  cause  of  the  Gospel,  that  for  the 
Clergy  of  every  Christian  country  such  a  political 
station  and  establishment  ought  to  be  provided, 
as  may  best  promote  the  interest  and  cherish  the 
growth,  not  of  a  secular,  but  of  a  spiritual  king 
dom.  That  they  who  preach  the  Gospel  should 
live  by  the  Gospel,  is  a  proposition  in  itself  so 
just  and  fair,  as  scarcely  to  require  the  sentence 
of  Revelation  for  its  support.  But  in  what  pro 
portion,  and  according  to  what  principles,  this 
station  and  this  provision  ought  to  be  framed 
and  regulated,  must  depend  upon  the  ends  to 
be  answered,  and  the  objects  to  be  obtained. 
To  make  the  state  in  spiritual  matters  indepen 
dent  of  the  Church,  is  to  strike  a  fatal  blow 
against  that  unity  of  religious  faith,  which  how 
ever  it  may  be  violated  by  the  caprice  and  per 
versity  of  man,  is  notwithstanding  the  basis  of 
Christ's  religion,  and  the  main  spring  of  social 
happiness.  To  make  the  Church  in  temporal 
matters  independent  of  the  state,  is  to  grant  a 
privilege  subversive  at  once  of  Christian  disci 
pline  and  political  order.  It  is  not  therefore  to 
give  the  Clergy  a  domineering  ascendancy  in 
matters  beyond  their  province  that,  as  in  our  own 
country,  the  establishment  of  the  Church  is  unit 
ed  with  the  establishment  of  the  State.  What 
is  true  of  the  Laity  and  Clergy  individually,  is 
true  also  collectively  :  the  closer  then  the  bands 
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of  mutual  fellowship  and  interest  are  drawn,  the 
less  apprehension  will  there  be  of  spiritual  am 
bition  or  craft.  The  more  intimately  a  pure  and 
Apostolic  Church  is  mixed  up  with  the  great 
mass  of  the  State,  the  less  will  be  the  danger  of 
any  undue  influence,  which  a  separate  interest 
might  cherish  or  create. 

That  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  may  by  un 
authorised  additions  be  converted  into  instru 
ments  of  secular  ambition,  the  history  of  the 
Church  universal  too  surely  informs  us;  and 
whenever  by  too  great  an  exaltation  on  the  one 
hand,  or  by  too  great  a  depression  on  the  other, 
the  level  ground  upon  which  the  Clergy  and  the 
Laity  ought  to  stand,  is  disturbed,  such  a  conse 
quence  will  generally  follow.  There  is  as  much 
danger  indeed  to  be  apprehended  from  the  one 
extreme  as  from  the  other.  Though  the  minis 
tration  of  religion  be  degraded  below  its  native 
dignity  and  its  social  right,  it  is  not  thereby  se 
cured  from  the  inroads  of  worldly  ambition  or 
the  desire  of  secular  ascendancy.  If  a  due  in 
dependency  in  point  of  professional  rank  and 
emolument  be  not  assigned  to  the  Clergy,  temp 
tations  of  the  strongest  nature  will  be  held  out 
to  raise  themselves  into  consequence,  by  means 
unworthy  the  religion  of  Christ.  Deprived  of 
those  supports  which  make  the  clerical  profes 
sion  honourable  and  effective,  the  ministration 
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will  rapidly  pass  into  the  hands  of  men,  who,  for 
the  promotion  of  their  own  ends  may  be  tempted 
to  corrupt  its  faith  and  to  prostitute  its  doctrines. 
The  ignorance  and  the  inferiority  of  those  who 
preach  the  Gospel  is  no  security  against  the  per 
version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  against  the 
establishment  of  a  spiritual  tyranny.    Ambition 
and  interest  descend  very  low  in  the  scale  of 
rank  and  attainment;  and  there  are  none  per 
haps  so  capable — none  perhaps  so  desirous — of 
leading  astray  the  great  mass  of  the  lower  orders, 
as  those  who  are  but  just  raised  above  their  level. 
The  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  will  in  such  a  case 
either  be  so  strained,  as  to  favour  the  creation 
of  an  undue  influence,  or  so  lowered  as  to  bow  to 
the  prejudices,  and  flatter  the  passions  of  the 
hearers.     From  a  feeling  either  of  dependence 
or  of  interest,  this  latter  course  has  too  often 
been  adopted,  to  the  prejudice  alike  of  the  Gospel 
and  of  its  faith.     When  the  pastor  shall  follow^ 
whither  his  flock  may  choose  to  lead  the  way, 
the  order  of  all  religious  ministration  is  inverted, 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  becomes  the  kingdom  of 
worldly  passion,  popularity,  and  gain. 

To  plant  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  Christ  in 
the  hearts  of  a  free,  a  commercial,  and  a  com 
manding  nation,  it  is  expedient  that  the  minis 
ters  of  the  Gospel  should  be  placed  upon  the 
same  independent  level  with  its  hearers :  it  is 
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expedient,  that  the  sacred  office  should  be  filled 
with  those,  whose  talents  and  attainments,  rank 
and  dignity,  are  at  once,  under  the  blessing  of 
God,  able  subsidiaries  in  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
and  certain  pledges  of  their  professional  sincerity. 
Successfully  to  combat  the  fallacies  of  unbelief, 
powerfully  to  mark  the  union  of  revelation  and 
reason,  it  is  required,  that  among  the  ministry, 
those  should  be  found,  who  by  education  have 
cultivated  and  by  knowledge  have  enriched  their 
minds,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  raise  high  the 
torch  of  heavenly  truth,  and  to  carry  its  trium 
phant  beams  into  the  dark  and  murky  labyrinths 
of  sophistry  and  infidelity. 

In  the  choice  of  a  profession  many  mixed  con 
siderations  operate  upon  the  mind.  Though  the 
duty  and  love  of  the  holy  office  be,  as  I  trust 
they  always  are,  the  primary  objects  of  the 
heart ;  it  cannot  be  expected  that  it  should  be 
quite  detached  from  a  fair  consideration  of  future 
provision  and  support.  If  therefore  the  sacred 
profession  be  at  once  degraded  and  dependent, 
the  mind  of  the  rising  generation  will  be  directed 
to  some  other  walk  of  life,  to  whose  duties  is  at 
tached  a  due  and  an  honourable  reward.  The 
ministry  of  the  Gospel  will  thus  be  deprived  of 
its  ornaments  and  supports ;  young  men  of  edu 
cation  and  attainments  will  no  longer  turn  their 
eyes  to  the  Church,  and  the  sacred  profession 
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will  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  ignorant,  the  un 
educated,  and  the  presumptuous — an  event  fatal 
to  the  best  interests  of  Christ's  spiritual  king 
dom — an  event,  which  it  is  therefore  the  primary 
object  of  infidelity  to  promote. 

Again  in  point  of  dignity  and  station,  it  is 
well  that  the  Clergy  should  have  the  means  of 
exhibiting  to  every  rank  of  life  the  example  of 
revenues  well  expended,  and  of  dignity  well  sus 
tained.  It  is  for  this  cause  that  a  certain  portion 
of  Ecclesiastics  mixed  among  the  higher  orders 
of  society,  gives  a  tone  of  religious  feeling  to 
that  rank  of  mankind,  who  from  their  luxury, 
their  patrimony,  and  their  power,  might  have 
too  many  temptations  to  neglect  and  avoid  it. 
This  is  indeed  one  of  the  practical  advantages 
attending  a  diversity  of  stations  in  the  ministry, 
that  each  in  their  several  departments  may  direct 
their  example  and  their  labours  towards  the  im 
provement  of  the  several  orders  of  those  com 
mitted  to  their  charge — to  animate  the  heartless 
indifference  of  the  high — and  to  control  the 
hardened  sensuality  of  the  low. 

By  sustaining  again,  the  dignity  and  the 
worth  of  the  Church  and  its  ministry,  we  ad 
vance  the  cause  of  permanent,  pure,  and  Chris 
tian  freedom.  The  strongest  barrier  and  the 
amplest  security  against  the  inroads  of  arbitrary 
power,  is  the  unity  of  a  primitive  and  Apostolic 
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faith.  It  is  not  by  preserving,  but  by  corrupt 
ing  the  religion  of  a  nation,  that  despotism  and 
tyranny  promote  their  sway.  Eradicate  from  a 
people  the  fear  of  God,  and  you  prepare  them 
for  subjection  before  the  footstool  of  man; 
loosen  the  bands  of  national  religion,  subvert 
the  foundations  of  Christian  morality,  teach 
them  that  they  are  amenable  to  no  will  but  their 
own,  and  you  lead  them  through  the  fearful 
stages  of  clamour  and  licentiousness,  rebellion 
and  bloodshed,  to  the  final  doom  of  usurpation 
and  tyranny.  All  the  genuine  and  legitimate 
influence  which  the  Gospel  and  its  appointed 
ministers  can  exercise  over  the  heart  of  man,  is 
an  influence  highly  propitious  to  the  cause  of 
civil  freedom.  A  country  without  Christianity, 
is  a  country  formed  for  profligacy,  and  its  con 
sequent  slavery.  A  country  united  in  the  faith 
of  one  pure  and  common  Church,  firm  in  the 
principles  of  Christian  morality,  with  passions 
disciplined,  and  laws  obeyed,  neither  was,  nor 
will  be  the  country,  upon  which  the  foot  of  ty 
ranny,  either  foreign  or  domestic,  can  ever 
trample.  The  kingdom  which  is  not  of  this 
world,  is  the  surest  safeguard  and  the  best  pro 
tection  against  the  dominions  of  the  earth  and 
the  powers  of  darkness. 

Thus  then  in  the  connection  of  the  Clergy 
With  the  Laity,  and  in  the  incorporation  of  the 
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Church  with  the  State,  do  we  find  the  strongest 
possible  obstacle  against  the  encroachments 
either  of  spiritual  or  political  usurpation.  An 
active,  pious,  and  learned  Clergy  will  confirm 
the  faith,  improve  the  conduct,  and  engage  the 
affections  of  their  brethren  in  the  Laity :  while 
a  vigilant,  zealous,  and  Christian  Laity  will  in 
their  turn  cherish  the  spirit,  animate  the  labours, 
and  give  effect  to  the  exertions  of  their  brethren 
in  the  ministry ;  "  provoking  one  another  to 
good  works"  and  to  the  labour  of  love.  If  the 
Laity  do  their  duty,  the  Clergy  cannot  neglect 
theirs.  The  co-operation  of  the  Laity  places  a 
most  practical  restraint  upon  any  tendency  either 
to  indolence  or  enervation  in  the  sacred  order, 
and  forms  a  salutary  check  upon  the  spirit  of 
dissipation  or  secularity.  Thus  then  from  the 
united  influence  and  affections  of  the  parts,  will 
the  whole  derive  a  permanent  and  steady  sup 
port  ;  thus  will  the  peaceful  empire  of  the  Gos 
pel  be  enlarged,  and  the  kingdom  which  is  not 
of  this  world,  grow  and  flourish  in  increasing 
strength. 

What  is  the  character,  and  what  have  been 
the  services  of  that  portion  of  the  Christian 
Church,  which,  by  the  Providence  of  God,  has 
been  established  in  our  native  land,  it  is  not  for 
the  Clergy,  but  the  Laity  to  testify.  We  are 
the  ministers,  they  are  the  judges.  With  every 
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allowance  for  the  frailties  and  imperfections  of 
our  common  nature,  we  trust  that,  as  a  body  at 
least,  we  have  not  betrayed  the  high  office  and 
charge  imposed  upon  us.     We  trust  that  neither 
the  faith  nor  the  practice  of  that  pure  and  Apos 
tolic  Church,  which  was  watered  by  the  blood 
of  our  fathers,  has  suffered  by  the  negligence  or 
the  degeneracy  of  their  children.     That  holy  fa 
bric,  which  they  sacrificed  their  lives  to  raise,  it  is 
our  hope,  as  it  will  be  our  glory,  to  deliver  unim 
paired  into  the  possession  of  our  own  posterity. 
At  no  time  has  the  Church  of  England  sought 
to  aggrandize  itself  at  the  expense  of  the  state, 
or  to  establish  a  separate  and  independent  inte 
rest.     Of  the  revenues,  with  which,  from  the 
earliest  ages  of  its  existence,  it  has  been  en 
dowed,  in  our  own  days  at  least,  it  is  not  afraid 
to  render  an  account.     No  mass  of  income  is  re 
turned   again  into  the  country  from  which   it 
springs,  with  more  political  advantage,  none  is 
carried  into  a  more  beneficial  and  wholesome  cir 
culation,  than  the  revenues  of  the  Established 
Church.    Of  no  income,  though  divided  among 
so  large  a  body  of  men,  is  less  expended  in  idle 
extravagance,  less  amassed  in  sordid  avarice,  or 
more  bestowed  in  the  great  works  both  of  public 
and  private  charity.     In  this  respect  at  least,  we 
trust  that  the  kingdom  of  our  English  Church  is 
not  of  this  world. 
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If  to  have  maintained  the  principles  of  na 
tional  order  and  of  puhlic  justice — if  to  have 
resisted  the  voice  of  clamour  and  the  blandish 
ments  of  popular  applause — if  this  be  the  re 
proach  of  our  Church,  well  may  we,  in  the  lan 
guage  of  the  Apostle,  "  glory  in  our  infirmities." 
To  whatever  obloquy  or  insult  they  may  be  ex 
posed,  the  sacred  Order,  I  trust,  will  never  sacri 
fice  the  line  of  conduct  which  the  Gospel  has 
marked  out,  to  meet  the  ebbs  and  flows  of 
worldly  opinion,  or  the  suggestions  of  secular 
interest. 

How  soon  indeed  the  Providence  of  God 
may  call  us  to  severer  trials  than  these,  he  only 
knoweth.  It  is  thus  that,  at  once  in  severity 
and  love,  he  warns  both  Churches  collectively, 
and  ministers  individually,  that  his  kingdom  is 
not  of  this  world.  Instead  of  this  august  and 
solemn  assembly,  uniting  the  most  exalted,  both 
of  Church  and  State  in  one  pious  feeling,  one 
holy  service,  and  one  labour  of  love ;  soon  per 
haps  "the  ways  of  Zion  may  mourn,  because  none 
come  to  her  solemn  feasts — all  her  gates  may  be 
desolate — her  priests  may  sigh,  her  virgins  be 
afflicted,  and  she  herself  may  be  in  bitterness." 

Whatever  trials,  however,  it  may  please  the 
Almighty  in  his  wisdom  to  send,  or  in  his  mercy 
to  avert,  still  in  the  poverty  and  destitution  with 
which  the  family  of  many  a  minister  of  the  Gos- 
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pel  is  now  visited,  is  the  Redeemer  pleased  most 
unequivocally  to  shew,  that  neither  his  kingdom, 
nor  his  reward,  are  of  this  world. 

The  objects  which  on  this  day  claim  our  re 
gard,  are  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who 
have  laboured  faithfully  in  the  vineyard  of  the 
Lord,  and  are  now  gone  forth  to  meet  theirr  e- 
ward.  Had  the  same  assiduity,  zeal,  and  ability, 
which  they  displayed  in  their  sacred  calling, 
been  expended  in  any  other  profession,  they 
might  not  have  been  now  the  supplicants  of  your 
bounty.  In  the  destitution  of  their  orphan  chil 
dren,  we  trace  the  consequence  of  no  needless 
luxury  nor  unprofessional  dissipation;  but  in 
most  cases,  the  sad  effects  of  sudden  and  un 
timely  death.  And  when  it  is  remembered  to 
how  very  few  of  the  Clergy,  out  of  the  actual 
revenues  of  their  profession,  it  is  allowed  to 
make  a  reasonable  provision  for  their  families, 
surely  their  want  will  not  be  counted  as  a  re 
proach.  In  the  life,  in  the  death,  in  the  poverty 
of  such  men,  we  recognize  "the  marks  of  the 
Lord  Jesus." 

Of  the  children,  who  on  this  solemn  occasion, 
now  plead  for  your  support,  many  were  born  in 
the  hopes  of  a  happier  lot.  By  one  awful  stroke 
they  became  at  once  "  poor  and  fatherless,"  and 
the  "  joy  of  their  heart  was  turned  into  mourn 
ing."  But  the  Almighty,  though  he  has  afflicted, 
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has  not  forsaken  them.  In  the  charity  of  the 
more  opulent  part  of  his  Church  the  voice  of  the 
Almighty  speaks  as  in  the  words  of  the  Prophet, 
"  Leave  thy  fatherless  children,  I  will  preserve 
them  alive." 

The  fathers  of  these  orphans  have  often,  out  of 
a  scanty  income,  provided  for  the  wants  of  their 
lay  brethren  in  Christ ;  and  now,  in  the  persons 
of  these  their  representatives,  they  implore  from 
the  same  order,  a  return  of  their  charity  and  love. 
Many  are  the  children  of  the  lower  ranks  whom 
these  men  have  largely  contributed  to  educate  in 
the  faith  and  fear  of  God,  and  now  they  entreat 
the  same  care  and  assistance  in  the  education  of 
their  own.  To  place  the  sons  and  the  daughters 
of  such  parents  in  situations,  where  they  may 
be  protected  from  the  dangers  which  destitution 
might  entail  upon  them,  and  to  give  them  the 
means  of  learning  an  honest,  though  a  subor 
dinate  profession,  is  the  great  object  of  this  day's 
solemnity  to  effect.  The  fathers  of  these  children 
were,  in  their  life-time,  "  the  messengers  of  the 
Churches,  and  the  glory  of  Christ,  shew  them 
therefore  the  proof  of  your  love."  And  if  as  mi 
nisters  of  the  Gospel  such  men  were  worthy  of 
our  regard  while  they  laboured  upon  earth,  they 
have  yet  a  higher  claim  upon  our  gratitude  and 
reverence,  now  they  are  dissolved,  and  are  with 
Christ  in  Heaven. 
13 
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Here  then,  in  this  sacred  charity,  as  in  the 
communion  of  saints,  are  united  the  living  and 
the  departed  members  of  the  Redeemer's  king 
dom  ;  those  who  are  now  at  rest  with  God,  and 
those  who  are  waiting  for  their  appointed  change. 
Here,  in  the  bounty  which  we  bestow  on  their 
representatives  now  on  earth,  we  are  exalted  in 
our  thoughts,  our  affections,  and  our  hopes  to  the 
"  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect  in  heaven." 

May  that  Redeemer  in  whose  service  the  fa 
thers  of  these  orphans  were  content  to  labour, 
and  with  whom  after  all  their  earthly  struggles 
they  now  rest  in  peace — may  that  Redeemer  ac 
cept  and  bless  your  bounty.  "  For  inasmuch  as 
ye  have  done  it  unto  the  least  of  these,"  the  chil 
dren  of  his  servants  and  his  brethren,  "  ye  have 
done  it  unto  him." 
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ST.  LUKE  ix.  56. 

The  Son  of  man  is  not  come  to  destroy  meris  lives,  but  to 
save  them. 

SUCH  was  the  answer  of  our  Lord  to  his  disci 
ples,  when  under  the  sanction  of  his  authority, 
they  would  have  invoked  the  Divine  vengeance 
upon  the  inhospitable  Samaritans,  and  would  have 
"  commanded  fire  to  come  down  from  heaven  and 
consume  them."  It  was  not  only  to  repress  the 
risings  of  a  selfish  and  vindictive  spirit,  but  to 
display  the  real  character,  and  to  announce  the 
special  purpose  of  his  Gospel,  that  the  reply  was 
made.  The  wanton  sacrifice  of  life  which  the 
disciples  had  proposed,  was  in  direct  contradic 
tion  to  the  whole  tenor  of  that  dispensation, 
which  the  Redeemer  came  from  heaven  to  pro 
mulgate.  It  was  the  object  of  that  dispensa 
tion,  not  only  to  disarm  the  grave  of  its  final 
victory,  but  to  give  a  value  to  human  life,  which 
it  never  before  possessed  ;  to  supply  both  to  in- 
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dividuals  and  communities  new  and  effectual 
motives  for  its  preservation  ;  and,  by  the  reno 
vation  of  our  moral  habits,  to  prolong  its  dura 
tion  to  the  utmost  limit,  of  which  it  is  naturally 
capable.  "  The  Son  of  man  is  not  come  to  de 
stroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save  them." 

It  is  no  argument  against  this  position,  that 
the  human  race  are  as  liable  as  ever  to  the  vio 
lence  of  disease  and  the  frequency  of  accidents. 
The  Almighty,  indeed,  is  still  pleased  to  call  a 
certain  portion  of  mankind  out  of  the  world  be 
fore  their  natural  time,  for  reasons  which  in  the 
present  contracted  state  of  our  faculties,  we  are 
unable  fully  to  comprehend.  It  does  not,  indeed, 
unfrequently  happen,  that  even  now  we  are  en 
abled  to  recognize  the  goodness  of  our  heavenly 
Father  in  these  his  afflicting  visitations  ;  in  most 
cases,  however,  we  must  be  content  for  the  pre 
sent,  "  to  see  through  a  glass  darkly,"  in  humble 
confidence  that  the  time  shall  come,  wlien  in  the 
fulness  of  an  enlarged  and  purified  vision,  we 
shall  be  permitted  to  "  see  face  to  face." 

With  a  full  allowance,  however,  for  these 
mysterious  workings  of  the  Divine  wisdom,  we 
shall  find  that  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things, 
the  Gospel  is  calculated  to  minister  to  the  pre 
servation  of  life  in  a  very  high  degree,  and  to 
a  very  considerable  extent.  Of  the  diseases 
which  shorten  our  earthly  span,  by  far  the 
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greater  number  may  ultimately  be  traced  to  our 
carelessness,  our  indolence,  or  our  crime.  Even 
of  accidents  themselves,  the  most  disastrous  are 
frequently  the  consequence  of  obstinate  impru 
dence,  or  thoughtless  presumption.  Whatever 
system,  therefore,  has  a  sufficient  influence  over 
the  heart  of  man,  to  rouse  his  activity  and  to 
control  his  passion,  to  make  him  vigilant  and 
temperate,  cheerful  and  innocent,  must  have  no 
inconsiderable  effect  in  diminishing  the  number 
of  his  dangers,  and  in  multiplying  the  means  of 
his  security.  Could  men  be  persuaded  both  in 
their  individual  and  collective  capacities,  to  re 
gulate  their  habits  and  form  their  dispositions 
after  the  model  of  the  Gospel,  much  of  that  suf 
fering  which  shortens  their  days  would  be  spared, 
and  many  who  are  now  cut  off  by  the  hand  of 
untimely  death,  would  go  down  to  the  grave  at 
a  full  age — "  like  a  shock  of  corn  cometh  at  his 
season." 

But  independent  of  its  influence  upon  our 
ordinary  morals,  every  grace  and  virtue  which 
Christianity  so  peculiarly  inculcates  and  imparts, 
has  a  natural  tendency  to  lengthen  the  duration 
jof  life — whether  it  be  that  Vigilance,  which 
teaches  us  to  suspect  the  first  approach  both  of 
natural  and  of  moral  evil— that  Faith  in  the 
mercies  of  a  Redeemer,  which  cheers  and  sup 
ports  us  in  the  hour  of  difficulty  and  danger — or 
u2 
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that  Peace  which  passing  all  understanding, 
abates  the  irritation  of  suffering,  and  often,  in 
the  very  crisis  of  disease,  turns  the  balance  of 
life  in  our  favour. 

Nor  does  Christianity  supply  us  with  the 
means  only,  but  with  the  motives  also  of  guard 
ing  and  prolonging  our  existence.  It  teaches  us 
that  between  our  present  and  our  future  life, 
there  is  a  strong  and  immediate  connection,  as 
between  a  state  of  trial  and  a  state  of  recom 
pense.  Every  moment  therefore  is  precious, 
which  may  be  employed  in  increasing  the  sum  of 
our  good  works,  and  in  so  discharging  the  various 
trusts  committed  to  our  care,  as  to  present  the 
fullest  possible  account  of  their  administration  at 
the  tribunal  of  Christ.  No  time  can  be  thought 
too  long  to  prepare  and  perfect  our  souls  for 
Heaven,  to  form  those  habits  and  cherish  those 
affections,  which  shall  follow  us  to  our  eternal 
abode.  Still  more,  to  every  one  who  is  con 
scious  of  unrepented  guilt,  will  the  longest  res 
pite  be  anxiously  desired,  that  no  opportunity 
may  be  lost  of  retracing  his  former  steps,  of  re 
newing  his  heart,  and  amending  his  life  ;  that  his 
peace  may  be  made,  and  his  pardon  sealed,  "  be 
fore  he  go  hence,  and  is  no  more  seen."  So  far, 
therefore,  from  considering,  under  any  circum 
stances,  life  as  a  burthen,  the  Christian  will  ever 
be  anxious  to  undergo  the  full  extent  of  that 
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moral  discipline,  which  the  fatherly  hand  of  his 
Maker  may  be  pleased  to  inflict,  and  in  the  lan 
guage  of  his  suffering  Patriarch,  "  to  wait  all  the 
days  of  his  appointed  time,  until  his  change 
come."  Christianity  is  not  the  religion  of  reck 
less  enthusiasm,  but  of  a  calm  and  calculating 
confidence.  All  the  prospects  of  future  glory 
which  it  displays,  in  no  respect  diminish  the 
value  of  our  earthly  being  ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
attach  to  it,  for  the  reasons  above  mentioned,  a 
still  higher  importance,  and  increase  the  natural 
desire  of  its  continuance. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  Gospel  this  addi 
tional  value  which  our  own  existence  receives 
is  extended  to  the  existence  also  of  all  around  us. 
Ours  is  in  no  respect  a  solitary  or  a  retiring 
faith  ;  it  unites  man  to  man  in  the  closest  bands 
of  attachment  and  regard;  it  reveals  to  them 
the  mutual  relation  which  they  bear  to  each 
other  as  children  of  the  same  parent,  and  parta 
kers  in  the  same  inheritance ;  and  above  all,  it 
teaches  them,  how  nearly  the  hopes  of  their  own 
salvation  are  interwoven  with  the  exertions 
which  they  make  for  the  salvation  of  others.  It 
is  upon  the  rock  of  a  common  redemption  that 
Christian  benevolence  takes  its  stand  ;  it  is  upon 
this  basis  that  its  whole  system  of  reciprocal 
charity  is  founded.  This  is  the  one  great  prin 
ciple,  which  gives  a  value  and  a  worth  to  the 
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life  even  of  the  most  abject  among  the  sons  of 
men.  The  poorest  wretch  who  crawls  upon 
earth  is  a  brother  in  Christ ;  for  him  no  less  than 
for  ourselves,  the  Redeemer  died ;  in  the  book 
of  life  is  his  name  written  no  less  than  our  own  ; 
and  to  our  protection  and  care  are  his  dearest 
interests,  both  in  this  world  and  in  the  next,  com 
mitted  by  a  common  Father,  and  a  common  Lord. 
To  these  views  we  may  trace  the  cause  of  that 
anxiety  for  the  preservation  of  life,  which  we 
discover  in  every  Christian  country.  It  is  not 
from  the  cold  computations  of  political  economy, 
but  from  the  warm  and  diffusive  spirit  of  Chris 
tian  charity,  that  the  life  of  man  derives  its 
value.  In  the  heartless  and  hardened  language 
of  infidel  statistics,  man  is  denominated  the  "  ma 
teriel"  of  a  state,  and  is  considered  as  one  of  the 
natural  resources  on  which  its  power  and  its 
prosperity  depend.  As  such,  his  growth  is  to  be 
protected  and  his  existence  preserved,  so  long 
as  its  preservation  shall  minister  to  the  imme 
diate  advantage  of  the  general  system.  But 
when  by  disease,  debility,  or  age,  his  life  is  no 
longer  a  source  of  apparent  benefit  to  the  com 
munity,  from  that  moment,  according  to  such  an 
estimation,  he  must  become  a  weight  and  a  bur 
then.  He  is  a  worn-out  instrument,  no  longer 
capable  of  performing  his  part  in  the  machinery 
of  the  state;  nor  is  any  adequate  motive  supplied 
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for  considering  him  any  longer  as  the  object  of 
its  concern.  Now  under  the  action  of  this  prin 
ciple,  human  life  loses  much  of  its  value.  When 
man  is  viewed  as  an  agent  only  of  political 
power,  the  real  regard  attached  to  his  existence 
can  be  but  small.  He  is  liable  to  become  the 
victim  of  every  experiment  which  human  ambi 
tion  may  be  tempted  to  make,  or  present  calcula 
tion  to  justify.  Philosophy  regards  man  as  a 
component  part  of  the  general  mass ;  Christia 
nity  recognizes  him  in  his  individual  and  per 
sonal  interests.  So  far  then  from  narrowing  our 
views  of  society,  or  of  diminishing  the  respect 
which  we  bear  to  it  as  a  whole,  Christianity  en 
larges  it  in  our  estimation,  by  increasing  mate 
rially  the  worth  of  all  its  component  parts. 

The  duties  imposed  upon  the  state  to  protect 
individuals  under  this  system  are  considerably 
multiplied,  as  the  value  of  a  man's  life  is  esti 
mated,  not  only  by  the  injury,  which  his  loss  may 
inflict  upon  the  state ;  but  by  the  misery  which 
his  untimely  death  may  entail  upon  himself.  He 
may  be  cut  off  in  the  day  of  profligacy  and  vice, 
he  may  have  been  deprived  of  the  means  of  pre 
paration,  and  the  opportunities  of  repentance. 
Most  precious,  therefore,  in  the  sight  of  a  Chris 
tian  country,  is  the  life  of  every  individual  who 
composes  it,  and  double  is  the  protection  which 
it  will  afford,  when  it  remembers  that  in  one 
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fatal  moment  both  the  body  and  the  soul  of  man 
may  be  hurried  into  destruction. 

Not  less  enlarged,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the 
obligations  which  Christianity  imposes  on  the  in 
dividual  to  protect  his  country.  In  proportion 
to  the  advantages  which  result  from  a  commu 
nity,  will  be  the  duties  also  of  every  individual 
member  to  defend  and  preserve  it.  Though  sen 
sible  of  the  high  value  of  his  earthly  existence, 
the  Christian  will  not  hesitate  to  place  that  ex 
istence  at  stake,  when  the  lives  of  thousands  may 
be  saved,  or  their  happiness  protected,  by  the 
exposure.  The  motives,  indeed,  which  can  in 
duce  a  Christian  to  hazard  the  life  either  of  him 
self,  or  of  those  around  him,  are  few,  but  those 
few  are  of  the  most  imperative  order.  Duties 
there  are  to  his  kindred,  to  his  country,  and  to 
his  kind,  which  both  demand  and  justify  the  sa 
crifice.  The  blood  of  man  can  only  be  shed  with 
justice  when  it  is  shed  in  mercy — to  arrest  the 
progress  of  evil,  to  defend  the  cause  of  the  inno 
cent,  or  to  lessen  the  mass  of  human  misery. 
Like  his  great  Model,  the  Christian  goes  forth 
"  not  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save  them." 
It  is  this  motive  which  inspires  him, when  his  own 
existence  is  at  stake,  not  with  a  blind  and  blood 
thirsty  desperation,  but  with  a  calm,  deliberative, 
and  reasoning  intrepidity.  He  knows  the  value 
of  the  life  which  he  would  hazard,  and  the  jus- 
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tice  of  the  cause  in  which  it  is  hazarded;  he 
knows  the  crown  of  glory  with  which  even  its 
sacrifice  shall  he  rewarded.  "  Right  dear  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death  of  his  saints." 
In  the  mercies  which  the  Gospel  inculcates, 
there  is  no  airy  speculation,  no  fictitious  philan 
thropy  ;  all  is  real  and  practical,  adapted  for 
mankind  not  in  a  state  of  imaginary  perfection, 
but  of  acknowledged  frailty.  Sacrifices  of  life 
there  must  be,  but  such  sacrifices  only  as  de 
cidedly  minister  to  the  general  security.  The 
sword,  neither  of  war  from  without,  nor  of  jus 
tice  from  within,  can  for  ever  be  sheathed  ;  but 
under  the  influence  of  Christian  principle,  it  will 
only  be  drawn,  where  the  preservation  of  human 
life,  and  the  protection  of  human  happiness,  re 
quire  its  aid,  and  where  it  would  be  the  extreme 
of  cruelty  to  suspend  the  blow. 

Thus,  then,  from  the  value  which  the  Gospel 
has  set  upon  our  existence,  is  there  a  mutual  con 
fidence  created  between  man  and  his  country, 
between  the  individual  and  the  state.  The  more 
we  follow  the  workings  of  this  principle,  the 
more  shall  we  perceive  its  deep  and  active  spirit 
pervading  and  animating  the  whole  system  and 
policy  of  a  Christian  land.  It  supplies  alike  the 
spiritual  and  the  temporal  wants  of  man,  and 
diffuses  itself  into  a  thousand  distant  channels, 
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which  may  all  be  traced  upwards  to  this  prolific 
source. 

Though  far  inferior  to  ancient  nations  in  many 
of  those  arts,  which  dignify  and  adorn  the  state, 
yet  in  every  science  which  ministers  directly  to 
the  health  and  happiness  of  man,  we  leave  them 
far  behind  us.  The  monuments  of  their  luxury, 
the  splendour  of  their  architecture,  the  grace  of 
their  sculpture,  even  in  their  very  ruins,  attract 
our  wonder,  and  defy  our  imitation.  But  in  all 
those  inventions  and  resources  which  mitigate 
the  agony  of  disease,  alleviate  the  pressure  of 
distress,  or  diminish  the  weight  of  human  ill,  we 
are  more  than  conquerors.  In  the  fascination 
again  of  their  philosophy,  in  the  brilliancy  of 
their  rhetoric,  and  in  the  refinement  of  their  cri 
ticism,  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  were  far  our 
superiors.  Why  is  it  then  that  among  all  their 
philosophic,  all  their  political  institutions,  we  do 
not  find  one  for  the  preservation  of  life,  or  the 
mitigation  of  misery  ?  They  knew  not  the  worth 
of  a  human  soul,  nor  the  connection  between  its 
present  being,  and  its  future  immortality.  Their 
morals  and  refinement  never  reached  the  heart, 
nor  supplied  it  with  those  commanding  motives 
which  the  Gospel  affords— motives,  which  can 
alone  sustain  a  system  of  steady,  diffusive,  and 
National  benevolence. 
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Far  be  it  from  us  to  depreciate  those  tender 
feelings  which  the  Almighty  has  been  pleased  to 
implant  in  our  common  nature.  They  are  the 
witnesses  of  his  heavenly  hand,  and  declare,  in 
no  equivocal  language,  that  our  souls,  though 
fallen  far  from  original  righteousness,  are  yet  the 
work  of  God.  These  are  the  feelings  which  we 
find,  even  in  the  Heathen  world,  perpetually 
displaying  themselves  in  acts  of  high  and  heroic 
mercy.  It  is  the  province  of  the  Gospel  to 
bring  them  into  a  state  of  matured  aud  perma 
nent  action,  not  confining  them  to  the  breasts  of 
individuals,  but  carrying  them  into  the  very 
vitals  of  the  community,  and  arming  them  with 
the  influence  of  legislative  enactment  and  poli 
tical  administration. 

Among  all  the  institutions  which  a  Christian 
country  can  boast,  for  the  protection  and  preser 
vation  of  life,  there  is  none  more  extensive  in  its 
views,  more  successful  in  its  exertions,  or  more 
national  in  its  character,  than  that  Ancient  Cor 
poration,  whose  establishment  we  are  on  this  day 
assembled  to  commemorate.  It  arose  with  the 
first  dawning  of  science  on  our  land,  and  is  coeval 
with  that  enlightened  view  of  Christian  princi 
ple,  which  the  Reformation  spread  over  a  dark 
and  a  degraded  world.  It  has  grown  with  our 
commercial  growth,  and  strengthened  with  our 
naval  strength,  and  has  spread  its  fibres  deeply 
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into  all  the  maritime  policy  of  the  country.  In 
all  its  various  and  extensive  bearings,  it  pro 
motes  the  skill,  encourages  the  enterprise,  and 
incites  the  courage  of  our  British  seamen,  and 
unites  them  in  the  closest  ties  of  gratitude  and 
affection  to  their  native  land.  And  why  ? — The 
great  end  of  all  its  exertions  is  the  preservation 
of  life.  It  is  this  Christian  principle  which  per 
vades  every  department  of  its  action,  and  is  con 
nected  with  every  branch  of  its  establishment. 
Whether  in  examining  the  skill  of  those  who  are 
entrusted  with  the  pilotage  of  our  shipping, 
whether  in  erecting  a  series  of  beacons  to  warn 
the  mariner  of  his  approaching  danger,  whether 
in  relieving  thousands  of  poor  seamen,  their  wi 
dows,  and  their  orphans,  it  is  the  great  engine  of 
national  benevolence  in  protecting,  comforting, 
and  sustaining  the  lives  of  those,  who  form  one 
of  the  main  bulwarks  of  our  national  security. 

High  is  the  trust  reposed  in  the  conductors 
of  this  institution  by  their  country  and  their 
God.  In  a  department,  where  dangers  most 
abound,  at  moments  the  most  critical,  and  to  an 
extent,  almost  incalculable,  they  are  constituted 
the  guardians  of  human  life.  How  this  trust  has 
been  discharged,  is  recorded  in  the  annals  of  a 
grateful  country,  it  is  displayed  in  the  security 
of  our  commerce,  in  the  enterprise  of  our  mer 
chants;  it  is  witnessed  in  the  hearts  of  those, 
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whom  their  vigilance  and  skill  have  contributed 
to  save.  "  The  blessing  of  them  that  were  ready 
to  perish  is  come  upon  them." 

With  the  exertions  of  this  ancient  corporation 
in  the  cause  of  human  life,  the  country  itself 
most  effectually  unites.  Armed  with  full  power, 
from  the  authority  of  the  legislature,  it  not  only 
affords,  but  enforces  the  means  of  security. 
Every  ship  that  approaches  our  shores  is  placed 
under  the  guidance  and  protection  of  its  pilots, 
and  every  seaman  is  thus  reminded,  that  his 
country  has  a  greater  interest  in  the  lives  of  all 
its  children,  than  they  perhaps  would  have  for 
their  own. 

Secure  then  in  the  vigilance,  and  confident  in 
the  protection  of  a  parental  and  a  Christian 
country,  the  mariner  goes  forth  with  an  intrepi 
dity  all  his  own.  Conscious  that  he  is  the  ob 
ject  of  the  most  anxious  concern,  not  only  for 
the  sake  of  his  services,  but  of  himself,  he  che 
rishes  in  his  heart  every  tender  and  amiable  feel 
ing,  which  such  a  consciousness  is  calculated  to 
inspire.  This  is  the  principle  which  unites  in 
the  character  of  a  British  seaman,  qualities  so 
apparently  opposite  in  their  nature  and  direc 
tion.  The  perils  that  harden  his  frame,  soften 
his  affections.  With  native  ruggedness  and  con 
tempt  of  danger,  he  combines  the  softest  feelings 
of  humanity  and  love.  Proud  as  he  stands  in 
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the  moment  of  triumph  over  a  vanquished  foe, 
prouder  still  would  he  be,  when  the  conflict  is 
past,  to  save  the  life  of  that  very  enemy,  even 
at  the  hazard  of  his  own.  Few  have  equalled 
the  seamen  of  England  in  courage,  none  have 
matched  them  in  benevolence  and  mercy !  To 
the  call  of  suffering,  whether  from  friend  or  foe, 
their  ears  are  never  closed ;  they  go  forth  in  the 
spirit  of  their  Redeemer,  less  anxious,  even  in 
the  very  heat  of  battle,  "  to  destroy  men's  lives 
than  to  save  them."  The  wonders  of  the  Al 
mighty  in  the  deep  impregnate  their  souls  with 
his  fear,  and  the  Christian  principles  of  their 
country  open  them  to  his  mercy.  The  same 
"  God  that  maketh  a  way  in  the  sea  and  a  path 
in  the  mighty  waters,"  hath  found  fe  a  temple" 
for  his  spirit  in  the  hearts  of  them  that  are  oc 
cupied  thereupon. 

It  is  not  in  the  superiority  of  our  naval  prowess, 
it  is  not  in  the  extension  of  our  commercial  re 
sources,  it  is  not  in  the  almost  impregnable  for 
tress  of  our  insular  situation,  that  as  Britons,  we 
rest  the  hope  of  a  solid  and  a  lasting  prosperity. 
The  victories  and  triumphs  with  which  our  arms 
have  been  crowned,  are  but  the  gleams  of  a  pass 
ing  glory,  dazzling  the  sight  with  a  proud,  but 
an  unsubstantial  lustre.  Where  are  the  nations, 
which  in  ancient  and  modern  times  held  a  rank 
in  commerce  and  in  arms  almost  as  high  as  our 

10 
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own  ?  Some  are  vanished  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  of  others  the  remnants  only  and  the 
ruins  yet  exist ;  the  monuments,  as  it  were,  of 
departed  greatness. 

Would  we  lay  the  foundations  of  a  substantial 
and  a  lasting  strength,  we  must  lay  them  deep 
in  the  rock  of  Christian  benevolence.  Institu 
tions  which  have  the  preservation,  the  suste 
nance,  and  the  comfort  of  life  for  their  object; 
institutions,  which  unite  man  to  man,  and  man  to 
God,  form  the  only  basis  upon  which  we  can 
hope  to  build  a  permanent  superstructure  of  na 
tional  glory.  Upon  these  the  favour  of  the  Al 
mighty  shall  descend,  as  upon  the  agents  of  his 
Providence,  and  the  instruments  of  his  goodness.  \ 

The  voices  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 

i 

who  have  been  rescued  from  destruction,  suc 
coured  in  distress,  and  supported  in  age,  shall 
make  their  way  to  the  throne  of  heaven,  and 
shall  call  down  a  blessing  upon  these  establish 
ments  of  mercy,  and  upon  the  happy  country  in 
which  they  are  cherished. 

Praised  then  be  the  God  and  Father  of  all, 
whose  Providence  has  guarded,  and  whose  Spirit 
has  animated  our  native  land ;  who,  while  he 
hath  founded  her  dominion  on  the  seas,  has 
established  her  mercy  upon  the  floods.  Whe 
ther  it  be  at  home  in  protecting  the  persons,  the 
happiness,  and  the  morals  of  her  children ;  or 
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whether  it  be  abroad  in  restoring  peace  to  a  dis 
tracted  world,  may  the  policy  and  the  powers  of 
our  country  be  exerted,  as  they  ever  have  been, 
"  not  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save  them." 
"  Walk  about  Zion,  and  go  round  about  her ; 
tell  the  walls  thereof ;  mark  well  her  bulwarks, 
set  up  her  houses  that  ye  may  tell  them  that 
come  after ;  for  this  shall  be  our  God,  for  ever 
and  ever ;  he  shall  be  our  guide  even  unto  death.'* 
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Whatsoever  things  were  written  aforetime  were  written 
for  our  learning,  that  we,  through  patience  and  comfort 
of  the  holy  Scriptures,  might  have  hope. 

IT  hath  pleased  the  Almighty,  from  the  time  of 
his  first  covenant  with  the  children  of  Israel, 
never  to  leave  himself  without  a  living  witness 
in  the  world,  by  means  of  his  written  Word. 
The  history  of  the  first  creation  of  the  world,  of 
the  fall  of  man,  of  the  destruction  of  the  whole 
human  race  (Noah  and  his  family  alone  except- 
ed,)  by  the  deluge,  is  recorded  by  the  hand  of 
Moses.  The  call  of  Abraham,  the  birth  of  the 
patriarchs,  the  bondage  of  the  Israelites  in 
Egypt,  their  deliverance  from  captivity,  their 
rebellions  and  wanderings  in  the  wilderness,  are 
all  faithfully  related  by  the  same  inspired  histo 
rian.  The  Almighty  did  not  permit  his  chosen 
people  to  trust  to  dark,  fabulous,  and  faint  tra 
dition  for  the  knowledge  of  these  important 
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events,  but  it  pleased  him,  by  the  pen  of  Moses, 
to  give  them  an  authentic  account  of  the  origin, 
not  only  of  themselves  as  a  favoured  nation,  but 
of  the  world  around  them.  This  history  has, 
by  the  goodness  of  Providence,  been  preserved 
to  us,  and  though  it  carries  us  up  to  a  period  of 
the  remotest  antiquity,  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  other  narrative,  we  know  it  to  be  true,  be 
cause  we  know  that  it  comes  from  God.  During 
the  long  period  of  the  residence  of  God's  chosen 
people  in  the  Holy  Land,  from  the  time  of 
Joshua  to  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  records  of 
all  the  Jewish  history  were  preserved,  the  writ 
ings  of  the  prophets  came  down  entire,  and  to 
gether  with  the  works  of  David  and  Solomon, 
form  that  body  of  history,  of  prophecy,  and  of 
wisdom,  contained  in  the  Old  Testament.  The 
providence  of  the  Almighty  seems  to  have 
guarded  such  a  treasure  with  peculiar  care  ;  its 
very  existence  is  a  living  miracle.  For  if  we 
consider  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  demo 
lition  of  the  temple>  the  long  captivity  of  the 
Jews  in  a  foreign  country,  and  all  the  lengthened 
confusion  which  followed  their  obstinacy  and 
their  rebellion,  no  written  history,  no  law,  no 
prophet,  not  a  remnant  could  have  remained, 
had  not  the  whole  been  guarded  and  preserved 
by  a  higher  power  than  that  of  man.  Not  only 
their  Author,  but  their  Preserver,  was  God. 
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Thus  then  the  Sacred  Volume  remained  unmuti- 
lated  and  entire,  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  at  the 
coming  of  our  blessed  Lord,  and  it  is  of  this  the 
Apostle  declares,  that  "  whatsoever  things  were 
written  aforetime,  were  written  for  our  learn 
ing." 

They  were  written  for  our  learning,  not  only 
because  they  acquaint  us  with  the  history  of 
ancient  times,  and  of  former  years  ;  not  only  be 
cause  they  instruct  us  in  the  mighty  works  of 
the  Lord  in  the  days  of  old,  and  his  wonders 
upon  earth;  but  because  we  can  receive  the 
same  information  from  no  other  quarter.  Did 
not  the  Scriptures  inform  us  of  the  fall  of  our 
first  parents,  we  should  know  no  more  of  their 
transgressions  than  the  heathens  of  old.  Our 
experience  teaches  us  that  we  are  fallen  crea 
tures,  but  Scripture  only  can  teach  us  how  and 
when  we  fell.  But  by  learning,  the  Apostle  does 
not  mean  empty  and  barren  speculation,  but 
learning  unto  salvation ;  not  merely  to  render  us 
better  scholars,  but  better  men ;  not  only  to  sa 
tisfy  us  in  useless  curiosity,  but  to  confirm  us  in 
the  belief  of  Christianity. 

I  shall  consider,  therefore,  the  words  of  the 
Apostle  in  the  first  instance,  as  they  apply  to  the 
Old  Testament,  for  at  the  time  in  which  he 
wrote  the  epistle  from  which  my  text  is  taken, 
the  New  Testament  had  not  assumed  a  settled 
x2 
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and  certain  form ;  parts  only  were  in  existence, 
the  Apostles  writing  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  ut 
terance,  and  the  one  sacred  and  majestic  whole, 
had  not  hlessed  the  Christian  world  with  its 
great  body  of  heavenly  light.     Let  us  therefore 
reflect,  how  a  serious  and  attentive  study  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  best  answer  the 
great  end  for  which  they  were  written,  namely, 
for  our  learning,  that  we  through  patience  and 
comfort  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  might  have  hope. 
Who  is  there  who  shall  read  the  history  of  our 
fall,  of  all  the  corruptions  of  the  human  race,  of 
all  the  dreadful  crimes  there  recorded,  without 
a  deep  and  awful  sense  of  man's  native  and  here 
ditary  pollution  ;  who  does  not  clearly  see  how 
"  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin ;" 
who  does  not  fly  to  the  hopes  of  a  Redeemer  to 
purify  us  from  all  our  innate  corruption,  to  wash 
us  in  his  blood,  and  to  reconcile  poor  fallen  man 
to  his  offended  God?     Can  any  one   carefully 
read  the  history  of  the  Jewish  dispensation  in 
all  its  various  stages,  from  the  call  of  Abraham 
to  the  last  of  the  prophets,  without  viewing  in 
it  a  gradual  preparation  for  the  appearance  of 
such  a  Saviour?     Let  him  study  the    law  of 
Moses,  and  he  will  find  that  all  the  numerous 
ceremonies  which  it  imposed  on  the  children  of 
Israel  were  not  useless  nor  idle  commands,  but 
were  all  typical  of  that  more  pure  and  perfect 
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dispensation  which  was  to  be  revealed  to  the 
world  in  Christ  Jesus.  All  the  numerous  sacri 
fices  (according  to  the  custom  of  those  times) 
were  ordained  with  reference  to  that  one  sacri 
fice  which  should  once  be  offered,  not  for  the 
sins  of  a  single  nation,  but  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world.  Had  they  a  sacrifice  ?  so  have  we. 
Had  they  a  great  high -priest  ?  we  have  a  greater. 
Even  "  Christ  an  high-priest  of  good  things  to 
come,  by  a  greater  and  more  perfect  tabernacle, 
not  made  with  hands  ;  neither  by  the  blood  of 
goats  and  calves,  but  by  his  own  blood  he  en 
tered  in  once  into  the  holy  place,  having  ob 
tained  eternal  redemption  for  us." 

If  from  the  historical  part  of  the  Old  Testa 
ment,  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  prophetical  writ 
ings,  we  shall  there  see  the  promise  of  a  Saviour 
in  still  more  vivid  colours.  It  is  on  the  fulfil 
ment  of  prophecy  that  Christianity  rests  its 
strongest  evidence.  Read  there  of  the  promised 
Saviour,  and  the  glories  of  his  kingdom.  "  Arise, 
shine,  for  thy  light  is  come,  and  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  is  risen  upon  thee,  and  the  Gentiles  shall 
come  to  thy  light,  and  kings  to  the  brightness 
of  thy  rising." 

When  we  read  of  all  the  miseries  which  the 
rebellious  sons  of  Israel  then  underwent,  of  all 
the  sorrows  of  captivity  in  a  distant  land,  then 
let  us  turn  for  comfort  to  the  voice  of  prophecy, 
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"  Speak  ye  comfortably  to  Jerusalem,  and  cry 
unto  her,  tell  her  that  her  warfare  is  accom 
plished,  and  that  her  iniquity  is  pardoned  ;  say 
unto  the  cities  of  Judah,  behold  your  God." 
But  not  only  was  the  Messiah  promised  as  a  Sa 
viour,  but  as  a  God  ;  not  merely  a  temporal,  but 
an  eternal  prince ;  not  only  a  deliverer  for  a 
season,  but  as  a  king  for  everlasting.  «  And  the 
government  shall  be  upon  his  shoulders,  and 
he  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the 
mighty  God,  the  everlasting  Father,  the  Prince 
of  Peace." 

Who  can,  at  this  distant  period  of  time,  read 
these  heavenly  writings  of  prophetic  inspiration, 
without  feeling  that  to  him  also  is  the  Redeemer 
promised  ?  and  that  to  him  the  promise  has  been 
accomplished,  that  to  him  has  been  born  a  "  Sa 
viour,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord."  He  sees  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  upon  earth,  and  by  faith  he 
beholds  it  ia  heaven.  He  is  convinced  that  in 
Christ,  and  in  Christ  alone,  are  all  these  pro 
phecies  completed,  all  these  predictions  accom 
plished;  and  that  of  his  kingdom  both  here  and 
hereafter,  there  is  no  end.  And  shall  he  not 
bless  the  Almighty  for  his  gracious  preservation 
of  these  holy  books,  which  so  powerfully  con 
vince  him  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  and  that 
through  patience  and  comfort  of  the  holy  Scrip 
tures  he  has  hope  ? 
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Before,  however,  he  quits  the  writings  of  the 
prophets,  let  him  view  their  predictions  respect 
ing  the  promised  Messiah  in  another,  and  far 
different  point  of  view.  Let  him  turn  to  another 
page,  and  he  will  find  that  this  mighty  Saviour 
shall  be  "  despised  and  rejected  of  men,  a  man 
of  sorrows,  and  acquainted  with  grief."  "  He 
was  cut  off  from  the  land  of  the  living,  and  for 
the  transgression  of  my  people  was  he  stricken/' 
Who  could  ever  have  imagined  such  an  union  of 
Opposite  circumstances  in  one  man  ?  Who  could 
conceive  that  the  mighty  Conqueror,  should 
himself  be  conquered,;  that  he  whose  kingdom 
should  have  no  end,  should  himself  be  subject  to 
the  dominion  of  an  ignominious  death.  Who 
pould  ever  have  reconciled  such  inconsistencies, 
much  less  have  dared  to  predict  them  ?  Yet  they 
have  been  reconciled,  they  have  been  fulfilled,  in 
the  person  of  Christ ;  in  his  person  has  every 
^consistency  been  accounted  for,  and  every 
mystery  unravelled.  He  is  "  the  mighty  God, 
the  everlasting  Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace," 
"  who  was  wounded  for  our  sins,"  and  stricken 
for  our  infirmities.  Though  despised  and  rejected 
of  men,  "  of  the  increase  of  his  kingdom  there 
sljall  be  no  end." 

:  -These  then  are  the  prophecies  in  which  we 
view  the  promised  Saviour ;  we  view  him  ther? 
in  .every  character,  in  which  Christ  appeared 
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upon  earth ;  in  Christ  are  all  the  various  predic 
tions  centred,  and  in  him  are  they  fully  accom 
plished.     He,  therefore,  is  the  promised  Saviour. 
When,  then,  as  Christians  we  dwell  upon  the 
more  ancient  parts  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  whe 
ther  it  he  upon  its  history,  or  its  prophecy,  we 
find  in  it  a  well-spring  of  consolation  and  com 
fort  ;  we  find  our  hopes  enlarged,  and  our  faith 
confirmed.     No  one  can  thoroughly  understand 
the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  unless  he 
be  well  acquainted  with  those  of  the  Old.     No 
one  can  entirely  comprehend  the  more  perfect 
system  of  Christ,  unless  he  sees  it  prefigured  in 
the  more  imperfect  system  of  Moses.     The  law 
is  our  schoolmaster  unto  Christ.     It  was  from 
the  confidence  inspired  by  these  holy  books  that 
the  devout  Simeon  waited  in  patience  for  the 
consolation  of  Israel ;  and  having  seen  the  ob 
ject  of  his  long-expected  hope,  exclaimed  in  all 
the  ardour  of  humble  faith  and  holy  love,  "  Lord, 
now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  ac 
cording  to  thy  word,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen 
thy  salvation." 

I  have  hitherto  spoken  of  the  Old  Testament 
as  preparatory  to  the  coming  of  our  Lord,  and 
of  the  hopes  to  be  derived  through  patience  and 
comfort  of  the  holy  Scriptures  on  this  grand 
point  alone.  But  it  is  not  only  in  their  relation 
to  Christ,  but  in  the  lives  and  histories  of  the 
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patriarchs,  that  the  Christian  will  confirm  his 
hope.  He  will  there  read  of  all  the  fathers  of 
Israel,  who  "died  in  faith,  not  having  re 
ceived  the  promises,  but  having  seen  them 
afar  off,  and  were  persuaded  of  them,  and  em 
braced  them,  and  confessed  that  they  were 
strangers  and  pilgrims  upon  earth."  He  will 
there  more  immediately  view  the  awful  dealings 
of  God  to  mankind,  he  will  read  the  tremendous 
justice  of  the  Almighty  executed  on  wilful  re 
bellion,  and  he  will  learn  to  dread  its  conse 
quences.  He  will  view  the  afflictions  of  the  suf 
fering  Job,  and  though  in  adversity  and  distress, 
in  pain  and  trouble,  like  him,  will  fix  his  hope 
on  that  Redeemer,  who  liveth  ;  and  at  the  latter 
day  shall  come  to  judge  the  earth.  Like  him  he 
will  rest  assured,  that  though  after  a  life  of  sick 
ness  and  sorrow,  "  worms  destroy  his  body,  yet 
in  his  flesh  shall  he  see  God."  Thus  then,  were 
"  the  things  which  were  written  aforetime,  writ 
ten  for  our  learning  ;  that  we,  through  patience 
and  comfort  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  might  have 
hope." 

As  I  have  now  applied  the  words  of  the  Apos 
tle  to  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  it 
will  be  the  object  of  my  next  discourse  to  apply 
them  to  those  of  the  New, 
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Whatsoever  things  were  written  aforetime,  were  written 
for  our  learning ;  that  we,  through  patience  and  com 
fort  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  might  have  hope. 

ALTHOUGH  the  more  immediate  object  of  the 
Apostle's  exhortation  was  a  diligent  and  faith 
ful  attention  to  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Tes 
tament,  yet  as  his  words  are  so  closely  appli 
cable  to  those  of  the  New,  it  is  my  intention  to 
consider  them  as  recommending  the  study,  and 
enforcing  the  doctrines  of  the  second  part  of  the 
Sacred  Volume.  Whatever  consolations  are  to 
be  derived  from  the  lives,  and  from  the  examples 
of  the  patriarchs  of  old — whatever  learning  is  to 
be  deduced  from  a  consideration  of  the  dealings 
of  God  with  man  in  the  Mosaic  covenant — what 
ever  patience,  and  whatever  hope,  will  spring  up 
from  a  meditation  either  on  the  histories,  on  the 
prophecies,  or  on  the  evidence  of  the  Old  Testa 
ment,  will  be  to  a  wonderful  extent  increased 
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by  the  study  of  the  New.  As  the  old  dispensa 
tion  was  a  type  and  prefiguration  of  the  new, 
so  the  Old  Testament  is  merely  preparatory  to 
the  New.  But  though  the  Mosaic  system  was 
comparatively  imperfect,  it  was,  as  I  endeavour 
ed  to  shew  in  my  last  discourse  on  these  words, 
essentially  necessary  to  prepare  the  world  for  the 
reception  of  a  divine  Saviour,  and  as  such,  it 
demands  our  earnest  attention  and  regard.  The 
history  of  the  dealings  of  God  with  man,  is  in 
every  part,  written  for  our  learning;  no  part 
therefore  is  to  be  passed  over  unregarded  by  us* 
All  the  different  portions  of  our  Bible  reflect 
light  upon  each  other,  and  form  together  the 
one  great  whole ;  by  which  we  are  assured  of 
our  salvation,  and  are  taught  the  road  to  heaven. 
When  therefore  we  say,  that  the  New  Testament 
is  more  perfect  than  the  Old,  we  do  not  infer 
from  thence  that  the  Old  is  to  be  disregarded ; 
for  the  study  of  it  is  essentially  necessary  to 
form  the  perfect  Christian,  for  if,  as  the  Apostle 
declares,  "  it  was  written  for  our  learning,"  it 
will  follow,  that  no  learning  can  be  complete 
without  it ;  nor  if  we  neglect  so  great  a  treasure, 
can  we  hope  to  attain  that  perfect  knowledge  of 
Christianity,  which  may  render  us  wise  unto  sal 
vation. 

With  this  caution,  therefore,  I  shall  proceed 
to  consider,  how  these  perfect  records  of  a  per- 
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feet  dispensation,  were  written  for  our  learning, 
"  that  through  patience  and  comfort  of  the  holy 
Scriptures  we  might  have  hope." 

We  are  all  I  trust  Christians  ;  we  have  all  been 
educated  in  the  hopes  of  salvation ;  we  have  all 
from  our  childhood  been  trained  up  in  the  way 
that  leadeth  unto  life.     As  sons   of  our  holy 
Church,  we  have  been  taught  that  purest  and 
most  perfect  form  of  Christianity  which  she  pro 
fesses,  for  it  is  on  Scripture,  and  on  Scripture 
alone,  that  the  Church  of  England  rests  her  foun 
dation.     Whatever  cannot  be  fairly  proved,  and 
reasonably  deduced  from  the  Scriptures,  is  no 
article  of  her  belief.     When,  then,  such  have 
been  the  peculiar  advantages  which  we  have  re 
ceived,  when  such  have  been  the  peculiar  bless 
ings  of  the  Almighty  upon  us,  let  the  words  of 
the  great  Apostle  to  Timothy,  his  son  in  Christ, 
sink  deep  into  our  minds :  "  Continue  in  those 
things  which  thou  hast  learned,  and  hast  been 
assured  of,  knowing  of  whom  thou  hast  learned 
them ;  and  that  from  a  child  thou  hast  known 
the  holy  Scriptures,  which  are  able  to  make  thee 
wise  unto  salvation,  through  faith  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus."    But  here,  perhaps,  it  may  be 
said,  we  have  been  taught  the  terms  of  our  sal 
vation,  and  we  believe  them  ;  what  farther  learn 
ing  can  be  necessary  ?     This  is  an  opinion  too 
often  maintained,  and  still  oftener  acted  upon. 
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This  is  a  most  dangerous  and  fatal  error.  It  is 
founded  on  a  woeful  inexperience  of  our  own 
hearts,  and  still  more  presumptuous  ignorance 
of  tliat  Gospel,  which  alone  can  teach  us  to  sub- 
due  our  rebellious  passions. 

Let  us  examine,  first,  the  ignorance  of  such 
an  opinion.  It  is  true  we  have  been  taught  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity  in  their  purest  form, 
but  may  we  not  have  been  misled  ?  The  autho 
rity  indeed  of  so  many  pious,  so  many  good,  so 
many  learned  men,  may  in  any  common  matter 
reasonably  assure  us  that  we  are  right.  But 
where  the  salvation  of  our  souls  is  concerned, 
what  is  the  authority  of  the  whole  world  ?  Scrip 
ture  alone  is  the  authority  of  God,  and  it  is  by 
God  that  we  shall  be  called  to  account,  and  by 
him  we  shall  be  judged.  When,  then,  this  au 
thority  is  so  easy  of  access,  so  clear  to  be  under 
stood,  and  so  essential  to  salvation,  is  not  the 
neglect  of  it  a  sign  of  the  most  gross  infatuation  ? 
Surely,  where  our  happiness  or  misery  for  end 
less  ages  is  concerned,  we  should  take  no  autho 
rity  but  that  of  God.  What  does  our  Church 
itself  so  often  inculcate  ?  Why  does  Scripture 
form  so  large  a  part  of  all  her  services  ?  Because 
she  would  have  every  member  within  her  walls 
examine  for  himself,  and  be  convinced  that  her 
doctrine  is  founded  on  Scripture.  When  we 
have  examined  for  ourselves,  when  we  have 
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weighed  the  articles  of  her  creed,  the  prayers  of 
her  liturgy,  the  ceremonies  of  her  worship,  hi 
the  balance  of  Scripture,  and  find  that  in  every 
respect  they  are  founded  on  the  word  of  God ; 
then  it  is  that  we  are  assured,  that  our  faith  is 
founded  in  certainty ;  that  our  footsteps  are  in 
the  paths  of  life,  and  our  ways  are  the  ways  that 
lead  to  immortality.  With  how  much  more  piety 
shall  we  join  in  the  devotions  of  our  Church, 
when  we  know  that  Scripture  is  her  only  autho 
rity,  her  only  guide ;  with  how  much  greater 
confidence  shall  we  submit  to  her  authority  in 
all  reasonable  cases,  when  we  have  examined  for 
ourselves,  and  discovered  that  she  is  fonnded  on 
a  rock,  and  "  that  rock  is  Christ/'  Till  such  a 
search  has  been  made,  we  must  rest  in  compara 
tive  ignorance ;  our  faith  is  not  our  own.  But 
after  such  an  examination,  conducted  with  hu 
mility  and  prayer,  the  faith  of  our  Church  be 
comes  our  own,  and  we  shall  find  it  a  necessary 
duty  to  hold  the  unity  of  spirit  in  the  bond  of 
peace,  and  "to  submit  ourselves  to  every  ordi 
nance  of  man/'  if  not  contrary  to  the  Scriptures, 
"  for  the  Lord's  sake." 

Let  us  now  consider  the  danger  and  presump 
tion  of  the  opinion,  that  we  have  learning  enough 
without  the  Scriptures.  Here,  again,  we  begin 
with  the  profession  of  our  belief-  We  believe 
in  all  the  articles  of  the  Christian  faith,  perhaps 
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we  have  even  examined  them  once  hy  Scripture, 
and  found  them  conformable  to  it.  We  are  there 
fore  satisfied  and  desire  no  more.  We  may  be 
lieve  now ;  but  who  can  say  how  long  we  shall 
believe,  when  we  neglect  the  ground  and  the 
foundation  of  our  belief?  We  all  know  how 
much,  in  the  common  affairs  of  human  life,  de 
pends  upon  our  keeping  up  our  knowledge. 
Let  us  consider  how  many  things  we  formerly 
knew,  but  have  now  either  wholly  forgotten,  or 
but  very  imperfectly  remembered,  for  want  of 
use.  He  that  would  preserve  the  knowledge  of 
an  art  once  acquired,  must  maintain  it  by  per 
petual  practice,  and  by  a  frequent  recurrence  to 
first  principles. 

Can  we  think  that  less  care,  less  vigilance, 
less  precaution,  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
and  preservation  of  our  faith  ?  Have  we  not  all 
an  enemy,  who  is  at  hand  to  destroy  the  good 
seed  once  planted  in  our  minds  ?  Have  we  not 
every  one  of  us  seen  the  dreadful  consequences 
of  carelessness  and  neglect  in  others,  and  are  not 
these  awful  warnings  respecting  ourselves  ?  Like 
the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  the  gathering  of 
our  heavenly  food  must  be  incessant  and  daily* 
The  manna  of  yesterday  .bred  corruption,  the 
faith  of  yesterday  has  lost  half  its  power,  it  must 
be  renewed  as  the  daily  food  of  our  souls.  He 
that  would  maintain  his  faith  must  therefore  re- 
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new  it,  from  the  same  fountain  from  which  it 
sprang.  "  I  will  give,"  saith  the  Lord,  "  to  him 
that  is  athirst  of  the  fountain  of  the  water  of 
life  freely."  And  when  such  an  offer  comes 
from  God,  is  it  not  presumption,  is  it  not  dan 
gerous  to  refuse  it  with  obstinate  blindness,  or 
to  disregard  it  with  impious  neglect  ? 

Still  farther,  the  apostle  declares  that  we  must 
"  grow  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  God;" 
it  is  not  because  we  have  once  believed  every 
article  of  the  Christian  faith,  that  we  are  therefore 
perfect.  There  are  many  stages  through  which 
a  man  must  pass,  before  he  can  arrive  even  at 
the  comparative  perfection  of  Christianity.  God 
has  promised  an  increase  of  faith,  hope,  and  cha 
rity,  to  the  study  of  his  word.  Our  wavering 
and  inconstant  minds  require  a  perpetual  in 
crease  of  grace,  to  fix  them  in  the  narrow  way 
that  leadeth  unto  life.  Christian  faith  is  not  the 
work  of  an  instant,  it  is  the  work  of  our  whole 
life.  We  may  believe  in  a  moment,  but  belief  is 
not  faith.  Faith  is  a  higher  principle,  it  is  the 
action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  our  souls,  co-ope 
rating  with  our  weak  endeavours  and  sanctifying 
our  imperfect  aspirations  after  immortality.  Now 
by  co-operation  we  mean  working  with  us,  not 
without  us ;  we  must  use  our  earnest  and  un 
ceasing  efforts,  and  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  his 
grace  shall  so  sanctify  and  bless  them,  that  "  our 
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labour  shall  not  be  vain  in  the  Lord."  And  in 
what  can  our  labour  (as  far  as  faith  is  concerned) 
consist,  but  in  a  devout  study  of  the  Holy  Scrip 
tures  ?  This  search  is  the  means  of  grace,  and 
where  God  has  prescribed  the  means,  most  cri 
minal  will  be  our  neglect  of  it.  He  that  will 
read  the  Gospel  of  Christ  with  devotion,  who 
will  study  it  by  day,  and  reflect  upon  it  by  night, 
will  find  his  faith  gradually  increased,  and  his 
confidence  strengthened.  The  mercies  of  God 
through  Christ  will  every  day  shine  forth  brighter 
and  more  bright  to  his  mind.  And  as  he  ap 
proaches,  in  the  increase  of  his  years,  to  the  term 
of  this  his  earthly  pilgrimage  ;  so  he  will  ap 
proach,  in  his  faith,  nearer  and  nearer  to  that 
Christian  perfection,  which  alone  can  prepare 
him  for  the  kingdom  of  God. 

To  imagine  that  we  know  enough  of  the 
Christian  faith,  I  have  shewn  to  be  an  opinion 
founded  upon  ignorance  and  presumption,  and 
to  be  attended  with  the  most  imminent  danger. 
I  have  shewn  also,  that  our  faith  must  be  daily 
strengthened  and  increased,  and  that  the  only 
means  of  this  strength  and  increase,  can  be, 
from  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  "  What 
soever  things,  therefore,  were  written  aforetime, 
were  written  for  our  learning,"  a  learning,  of 
which  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  stand  in 
equal  need  ;  a  learning,  which  if  it  be  not  in- 
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creased,  will  fail ;  a  learning,  which  is  wise  unto 
salvation,  which  is  the  business  of  our  whole 
lives,  even  the  learning  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

Human  learning  is  often  tedious  in  the  pur 
suit,  and  unprofitable  in  the  acquirement :  but 
our  learning  in  the  ways,  in  the  works,  and  the 
word  of  God,  at  every  step  that  we  take,  is  a 
spring  of  consolation  and  joy.  This  is  our  mo 
tive,  this  is  our  end,  "  that  through  patience  and 
comfort  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  we  might  have 
hope." 

We  are  all  subject  to  the  trials  and  afflictions 
which  it  may  please  God  to  send  upon  us,  in  this 
our  state  of  probation.  The  lot  of  the  Christian 
is  not  exempted  from  such  calamities  ;  but  the 
Almighty,  besides  the  general  hopes  of  the  Gos 
pel,  has  afforded  him  a  holy  source  of  comfort, 
to  which  he  may  flee  for  patience  and  comfort, 
namely,  that  he  may  have  hope.  Let  the  af 
flicted  servant  of  Christ  read  of  the  sufferings  of 
his  great  Master  while  upon  earth.  Is  he  in 
poverty  ?  The  incarnate  Son  of  God  "  had  not 
where  to  lay  his  head."  Is  he  surrounded  by 
temptations  ?  so  was  his  Saviour  in  the  desert. 
Is  he  the  victim  of  bodily  pain  ?  what  anguish 
did  not  the  Redeemer  undergo  upon  the  cross 
for  the  sins  of  the  world.  Is  he  now  in  the  mo 
ment  of  his  dissolution,  entering  upon  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death  ?  Did  not  Christ  also, 
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for  his  sake,  descend  even  unto  the  gates  of  the 
grave.  If  we  be  buried  with  our  Lord,  shall  we 
not  also  rise  with  him  ?  As  Christ  ascended  up 
on  high,  leading  captive  the  captivity  of  sin  and 
death,  so  also  shall  we  his  servants  rise  trium 
phant  at  the  last  day  ;  as  we  have  been  parta 
kers  here,  of  the  sorrow  and  of  the  death  of  our 
Master,  so  shall  we  be  partakers  of  his  victory 
hereafter.  "  When  Christ  who  is  our  life  shall 
appear,  then  shall  we  also  appear  with  him  in 
glory."  We  "sorrow  not  for  those  which  are 
asleep,  as  men  without  hope."  We  know  that 
when  "  the  Lord  himself  shall  descend  from  hea^ 
ven  with  a  shout,  with  the  voice  of  the  arch 
angel,  and  with  the  trump  of  God  ;  then  shall  we 
meet  the  Lord  in  the  air,  so  shall  we  ever  be  with 
the  Lord.  Wherefore  comfort  one  another  with 
these  words."  Can  we  receive  these  promises 
from  on  high  without  comfort  ?  Do  we  not  feel 
our  faith  strengthened,  our  hope  revived,  our  joy 
.  confirmed  ?  Can  we  follow  the  steps  of  the  first 
martyrs,  and  confessors  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  even 
through  persecution,  poverty  and  disease,  with 
out  bursting  out  into  the  triumphant  exclama 
tion  of  the  great  Apostle,  "  Who  shall  separate 
us  from  the  love  of  Christ  ?  Shall  tribulation, 
shall  anguish,  shall  persecution,  or  death,  even 
through  all  these  things  are  we  more  than  con 
querors,  through  him  who  loved  us." 

Y2 
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Blessed  are  they  who  dedicate  some  portion  of 
their  time  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ ;  they  lay  up 
for  themselves  a  treasure  of  patience  and  hope 
against  the  day  of  trouble,  a  treasure,  which 
man  cannot  give :  they  not  only  increase  their 
faith  and  grow  in  grace,  by  this  heavenly  learn 
ing,  but  by  patience  and  comfort  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  they  have  hope.  May  we  so  read  as 
to  understand,  and  so  understand,  as  to  amend 
our  lives,  and  confirm  our  faith.  And  may  God 
so  sanctify  our  weak  endeavours  to  increase  in 
the  knowledge  of  his  eternal  word,  tbit  through 
the  glorious  promises  of  his  Gospe11  we  and  all 
his  faithful  servants  may  have  the  same  hope ; 
thus  may  he  guide  us  "  with  his  counsel  here, 
and  after  that  receive  us  into  glory." 
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Who  is  even  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  who  also  maketh 
intercession  for  us. 

WHEN  by  his  resurrection  from  the  gates  of 
the  grave,  our  blessed  Saviour  had  declared  his 
victory  over  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  had 
proclaimed  himself  the  first  fruits  of  them  that 
slept ;  the  redemption  of  man  was  complete,  his 
pardon  was  for  ever  sealed,  and  he  became  the 
heir  of  life  and  immortality.  One  thing  still  re 
mained,  that  the  same  mighty  Conqueror,  who 
had  risen  triumphant  from  the  regions  of  cor 
ruption,  should  ascend  into  the  highest  heavens, 
from  thence  to  impart  the  promised  gifts  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  unto  the  sons  of  men.  Accord 
ingly,  as  on  the  day  set  apart  by  our  Church  for 
the  commemoration  of  this  glorious  event,  when 
he  had  spoken  unto  the  disciples,  and  blessed 
them,  "  he  was  parted  from  them,  and  a  cloud 
received  him  out  of  their  sight,"  and  so  "  he 
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was  carried  up  into  heaven/*  while  they  looked 
towards  heaven,  he  went  up.  Thus  then  was 
there  a  visible  departure ;  not  a  figurative,  but 
a  real  ascent.  An  ascent,  in  the  presence  and 
sight  of  the  Apostles,  for  a  confirmation  of  its 
reality,  and  an  assurance  of  its  certainty.  Nor 
have  we  the  evidence  of  sense  alone  in  the  de 
claration  of  the  Apostles,  but  the  testimony  also 
of  angels,  those  holy  spirits  who  minister  before 
the  face  of  God.  "  Behold,  two  men  stood  be 
fore  them  in  white  apparel ;  which  also  said,  Ye 
men  of  Galilee,  why  stand  ye  gazing  up  into 
heaven  ?  This  sarne  Jesus,  which  is  taken  up 
from  you  into  heaven,  shall  so  come  in  like  man 
ner  as  ye  have  seen  him  go  up  into  heaven." 
Thus  then  have  we  the  evidence  both  of  angels 
and  men,  for  the  reality  of  that  event,  which  is 
the  seal  of  our  belief,  and  the  confirmation  of 
our  hope.  Christ  ascended,  is  not  only  the  glory 
but  the  ground  of  our  faith.  The  blessed  Apos 
tles  could  not  have  preached  the  Gospel  had 
they  not  been  endued  with  a  Spirit  from  above  ; 
and  that  Spirit  could  not  have  descended,  had 
not  our  Lord  ascended  first.  "  If  I  go  not  away 
the  Comforter  will  not  come  unto  you  ;  but  if  I 
depart,  I  will  send  him  to  you/' 

In  reference  then  to  the  ascension  of  our 
blessed  Lord,  the  words  of  my  text  divide  them 
selves  into  two  distinct  propositions.  First,  that 
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he  is  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  God ;  and  se 
condly,  that  he  there  maketh  intercession  for  us. 
After   his  departure  from  the  regions  of  this 
lower  world,  he  entered  into  Jthe  kingdom  of 
bliss  and  immortality ;  into  the  holy  place,  into 
heaven  itself;  there  to  be  seated  in  the  presence 
of  the  Almighty,  above  all  angels,  and  principa 
lities,  and  powers,  even  at  the  right  hand  of 
God.     "  Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates,  and  be 
ye  lift  up,  ye  everlasting  doors,  and  the  king 
of  glory  shall  come  in  ;"  he  cometh  into  his  ever 
lasting  kingdom;  he  cometh  triumphant  over 
the  powers  of  darkness,  he  cometh  leading  cap 
tivity  captive,  and  is  glorified  with  that  glory 
which  he  had  with  the  Father  before  the  world 
was.     He  is  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  God, 
not  in  point  of  actual  place  or  position,  as  ubi 
quity  can  have  no  parts  ;  he  who  filleth  all  things 
can  have  no  position;  but  in  reference,  accord 
ing  to  our  weak  and  limited  ideas,  to  absolute 
power  and  uncontroulable  sway,  which  he  is  pos 
sessed  of  in  heaven ;  in  reference  to  the  majesty 
and  dominion  which  he  hath  there  obtained. 
"  Him/'  saith  the  Apostle,   "  hath  God  raised 
from  the  dead,  and  set  him  at  his  own  right  hand 
in  the  heavenly  places,  far  above  all  principality 
and  power,  and  might,  and  dominion,  and  every 
name  that  is  named,  not  only  in  this  world,  but 
also  in  that  which  is  to  come ;  and  hath  put  all 
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things  under  his  feet,  and  gave  him  to  be  head 
over  all  things  to  the  church."  Thus  then  in  this 
exaltation,  is  founded  the  adoration  and  worship 
paid,  throughout  every  age,  to  the  Redeemer  of 
the  world.  We  believe  that  the  blessed  Jesus, 
who  died  for  our  sins,  did  indeed  rise  again,  and 
now  sits  arrayed  in  majesty,  at  the  right  hand 
of  God,  and  without  this  belief  Christianity  is 
but  a  barren  speculation,  and  a  vain  delusion. 
If,  Christ  be  not  exalted  into  glory,  "  our  preach 
ing  is  vain,  and  your  faith  also  is  vain."  But  if 
he  now  reigns  in  power  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Almighty,  who  shall  deny  him  that  adoration, 
which  is  due  to  him  in  consequence  of  his  power, 
and  flows  naturally  from  the  relation  we  bear  to 
him,  as  the  redeemed  to  a  Redeemer  ?  When 
then  we  honour  Christ  in  consequence  of  this 
power,  and  in  virtue  of  a  positive  command, 
"  that  all  men  should  honour  the  Son  even  as 
they  honour  the  Father,'5  then  the  honour  we 
pay  to  Christ  is  part  of  the  service  we  owe  to 
God.  Again,  "  Christ  sitteth  at  the  right  hand 
of  God,  from  henceforth  expecting  till  his  ene 
mies  be  made  his  footstool."  Those  spiritual 
enemies,  though  vanquished,  not  subdued  ;  that 
dominion  of  sin  and  Satan,  which  though  once 
subdued,  is  again  set  up  on  high,  against  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  his  Christ.  "  The  last 
enemy  that  shall  be  destroyed  is  death."  "  The 
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trumpet  shall  sound,"  the  barriers  of  the  tomb 
shall  be  burst,  the  dead  shall  live.  The  bodies 
of  the  faithful  shall  be  framed  again  out  of  dust, 
and  re-united  to  their  souls.  Then  shall  the 
righteous  appear  in  glory,  full  and  incorruptible, 
and  the  powers  of  darkness  being  destroyed, 
shall  enjoy  one  perpetual  and  everlasting  day,  a 
day  commensurate  to  the  unlimited  eternity  of 
God  himself,  the  great  Sun  of  righteousness, 
who  is  always  rising,  and  never  sets.  'Then  shall 
the  last  enemy  be  destroyed,  which  is  Death. 
Thus  then  is  Christ  set  down  at  the  right  hand 
of  God,  "  that  he  might  subdue  all  things  unto 
himself." 

When  then  with  the  eye  of  faith,  after  the 
glorious  example  of  the  first  martyr,  we  "  see 
the  heavens  opened,  and  the  Son  of  Man  stand 
ing  at  the  right  hand  of  God;"  we  view  with 
humble  confidence  "  the  kingdom  prepared  for 
us  from  the  foundation  of  the  world;"  where 
our  nature  hath  gone  before,  thither  may  we  ex 
pect  to  follow.  The  first  fruits  of  nature  have 
entered,  and  the  rest  is  sanctified.  Thither  are 
we  to  aspire  on  the  wings  not  of  an  idle  and  ad 
venturous  fancy,  but  of  holy  and  purified  affec 
tions.  Then  may  we  rest  secure  that  in  the  day 
of  our  trouble,  in  the  season  of  affliction,  in  the 
hour  of  death,  like  the  blessed  martyr,  we  shall 
see  our  Redeemer  at  the  right  hand  of  power,  a 
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Comforter,  a  Saviour,  and  a  God.  But  this  leads 
me  to  the  consideration  of  the  second  proposi 
tion  in  my  text,  that  he  maketh  intercession 
for  us. 

The  more  we  contemplate  the  stupendous 
work  of  our  salvation  through  Christ,  the  more 
are  we  struck  with  awe  and  astonishment  at  the 
overflowing  measures  of  divine  compassion, 
which  at  every  stage  of  it  stand  recorded  in  the 
most  vivid  and  glowing  colours.  In  the  mercy 
of  infinite  goodness  was  the  scheme  of  our  re 
demption  conceived  ;  in  the  wisdom  of  infinite 
power  was  it  executed.  Wonderful  is  it,  not 
only  in  its  approximation  to  the  reason  of  the 
enquiring  philosopher,  but  in  its  adaptation  to 
the  weakness  and  infirmity  of  a  sinful  and  de 
graded  creation.  By  the  sacrifice  of  the  incar 
nate  Son  of  God  was  the  arm  of  divine  ven 
geance  stayed,  by  the  immolation  of  such  a  vic 
tim,  and  such  a  victim  alone,  could  reason  teach 
her  sons  to  rest  secure.  By  the  resurrection, 
and  ascension,  was  she  assured  of  his  power  and 
divinity :  by  his  sacrifice  was  she  made  the  heir 
of  immortality :  by  the  promulgation  of  the 
will  of  God  was  she  taught  the  paths  of  life  ;  by 
the  blessed  influence  of  a  Spirit  from  above,  was 
she  enabled  to  pursue  them.  Christ  was  her 
hope,  Heaven  her  reward. 

Could  philosophy  point  out  a  defect,  or  reason 
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find  a  flaw  in  this  glorious  scheme  ?  Could  na 
ture  ask  for  more  than  the  bounty  of  God  had 
poured  down  upon  her  ?  What  reason  could 
not  devise,  and  what  nature  dare  not  ask,  the 
mercy  of  the  Almighty  freely  gave.  He  gave  us 
a  great  High  Priest,  who,  after  he  had  offered 
one  sacrifice  for  sins,  "  for  ever  sat  down  at  the 
right  hand  of  God,"  "  v/ho  is  able  also  to  save 
them  to  the  uttermost  that  come  to  God  through 
him,  seeing  he  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession 
for  them."  Man,  though  redeemed  by  the  blood 
of  Christ  from  the  bondage  of  original  sin,  and 
the  curse  of  the  law,  is  still  a  weak  and  frail 
being,  subject  to  all  the  pollutions  of  sin,  ex 
posed  to  all  the  contagion  of  the  world,  the 
creature  still  of  terror  and  of  guilt.  To  whom 
can  he  flee  for  refuge  and  consolation  ?  Man, 
who  is  ever  wavering  and  unsettled  in  his  pur 
poses,  ever  loaded  with  the  burthen  of  new  and 
unrepented  sins,  ever  polluted  with  the  stain  of 
increasing  guilt,  can  scarcely  presume  to  offer 
himself  at  the  throne  of  that  Being,  "  who  is  of 
purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity."  How  shall 
he  hope  that  a  covenant  so  often  trampled  on 
and  despised,  shall  be  again  renewed  ?  How 
shall  that  reconciliation  between  God  and  man, 
so  often  broken,  be  at  last  revived  ?  Here  then 
has  the  mercy  of  God,  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
descended  to  the  infirmities  of  man.  The  Son 
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of  God  is  not  only  our  Redeemer  from  the  domi 
nion  of  darkness  and  the  powers  of  sin;  he  is 
our  Intercessor  and  High  Priest,  he  is  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high,  there  to  he 
our  Advocate,  there  to  intercede  for  us,  there 
to  receive  and  offer  up  our  prayers,  and  sanctify 
the  sorrows  of  a  hroken  heart.  To  bring  down 
spiritual  strength,  joy,  and  comfort,  to  the  re 
pentant  sinner,  and  to  perfect  the  word  begun 
in  us,  by  his  grace  and  assistance.  To  reconcile 
God  to  man  is  the  perpetual  work  of  our  High 
Priest,  who  lives  in  the  glory  of  God,  making 
continual  "  intercession  for  us."  Let  no  man 
therefore  sink  under  the  terrors  of  a  guilty  mind. 
Let  him  approach  the  throne  of  grace,  in  no 
confidence  of  himself,  but  in  a  steady  and  un 
abated  reliance  on  the  promises  of  God,  through 
Christ,  by  whom,  and  through  whom,  every  sin 
ner  who  returns  to  God  shall  be  saved.  There  are 
those  tremendous  moments,  when  man  cannot 
pray  for  himself;  when  temptation,  when  despair 
may  block  up  the  access  to  the  throne  of  grace : 
who  then  shall  succour  us  ?  Even  the  same  In 
tercessor,  who  can  offer  a  prayer  for  us,  when  we 
cannot  offer  one  for  ourselves  ;  who  can  shower 
down  upon  us  anew  the  influence  of  his  Holy 
Spirit,  enabling  us  to  return  to  the  Almighty,  and 
to  subdue  those  unruly  passions  which  were  a 
partition-wall  between  ourselves  and  our  God. 
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When  we  farther  consider  the  infinite  distance 
between  the  eternal  God  and  man,  the  frail  crea 
ture  of  a  moment,  even  the  most  innocent  among 
us,  may  justly  tremhle  to  intrude  into  his  pre 
sence,  and  to  offer  up  our  troubled  prayers,  and 
perplexed  desires,  before  his  awful  throne.  Yet 
in  prayer  are  we  commanded  to  place  all  our 
hopes,  to  rest  all  our  confidence,  and  to  ground 
all  our  strength.  But  never  has  the  Almighty 
issued  a  command  without  imparting  to  us  the 
means  of  performance.  Between  God  and  man 
there  is  placed  a  medium  of  communication,  lest 
our  minds  should  be  dismayed,  and  our  petitions 
falter,  from  the  infinite  distance  between  the 
creature  and  the  Creator,  and  from  the  fearful 
thought  of  entering  into  the  presence  of  the 
living  God.  When  then  we  consider  man  as  a 
frail  creature  of  mortality,  when  we  further  view 
him  as  the  slave  of  passion,  and  the  servant  of 
sin,  lost  often  to  God  and  to  himself,  and  equally 
unable  to  govern  himself  or  to  serve  his  Maker, 
who  is  there  that  will  say  there  needed  not  a 
continual  Intercessor  to  offer  up  our  prayers, 
and  to  pray  for  us — a  Mediator  to  be  the  am 
bassador  of  our  peace,  and  to  reconcile  us  to 
God  ? 

Who  then  shall  be  our  Mediator  ?  Who  shall 
be  found  worthy  to  take  the  charge  of  a  per- 
petuarl  intercession  between  God  and  man  ?  God 
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cannot  intercede  with  himself,  and  shall  man  in 
tercede  with  God  even  for  himself,  much  less  for 
his  fellow -creatures  ?  The  glorious  army  of  saints 
and  martyrs  were  men  even  as  we  are,  and 
equally  need  the  blood  of  Christ  to  wash  them 
from  the  pollution  of  their  human  nature,  and  to 
present  them  a  pure  and  living  sacrifice  before 
the  throne  of  God.     Shall  we  flee  to  the  host  of 
angelic  beings  as  our  mediators  and  advocates  ? 
We  know  not  by  revelation,  nor  can  we  be  in 
formed  by  reason,  whether  they  are  capable  of 
even  hearing  our  prayers.     "  It  is  God  that  jus- 
tifieth,  who  is  he  that  condemneth  ?     It  is  Christ 
that  died,  yea,  rather  that  is  risen  again,  who  is 
even  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  who  also  maketh 
intercession  for  us."     By  partaking  equally  of 
the  divine  and  human  nature;  he  is,  according 
to  reason,  the  most  appropriate  and  unexcep 
tionable  Mediator  that  can  be  devised  between 
God  and  man.     Being  related  equally  to  both, 
the  balance  of  justice  and  mercy  is  poised  with 
an  equal  hand.    He  therefore  is  the  true  medium 
and   centre   of  communication,  to  pour  down 
from  God  to  man  all  the  mercies  and  blessings, 
spiritual  and  temporal,  from  his  kingdom  above ; 
and  again,  to  receive,  convey,  and  recommend 
to  God,  all  the  prayers  and  thanksgivings,  all 
the  sorrows  and  sufferings,  of  his  kingdom  upon 
earth.     Again,  who  is  so  fit  to  appreciate  the 
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strength  of  our  temptations,  who  can  be  so  sen 
sibly  touched  with  our  sorrows,  as  that  High 
Priest  who  was  tempted  as  we  are,  and  "  yet 
without  sin  ?"  Through  suffering  he  was  conse 
crated  "  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  our  faith ;" 
in  our  suffering  therefore  he  will  ever  experience 
the  tenderest  regard,  for  our  afflictions  he  will 
feel  the  liveliest  concern.  What  temptation  has 
befallen  us,  the  weight  of  which  he  did  not  sus 
tain  ?  What  power  of  Satan  has  he  not  struggled 
with,  in  his  glorious  conquest  over  sin  and  death  ? 
Who  then  shall  intercede  for  our  sins  and  our 
infirmities,  but  He  who  hath  encountered  their 
strength  ?  Who  shall  be  our  succour  and  refuge 
in  our  struggles  with  the  world,  but  He  the 
great  Captain  of  our  salvation,  who  hath  sub 
dued  the  world,  and  led  on  to  the  paths  of  vic 
tory  ? 

When,  then,  the  infirmities  of  our  nature,  the 
power  and  virulence  of  our  ghostly  enemies,  the 
sinkings  of  our  hearts,  evince  the  necessity  of  an 
Intercessor  and  an  Advocate ;  when  Christ,  "who 
sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God,"  is  alone,  be 
cause  he  alone  can  be,  that  Intercessor  for  us ;  an 
Intercessor,  who  by  previous  humiliation  and 
subsequent  exaltation,  proclaims  himself  alone, 
the  worthy  Advocate  of  his  redeemed  people . 
what  remains  for  us,  but  to  approach  in  humble 
confidence  to  the  throne  of  grace,  and  having  a 
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free  access  to  God,  cheerfully  to  present  our  ob 
lation  of  devotion  and  duty,  with  the  full  per 
suasion  that  it  shall  be  accepted  ;  and  amidst  all 
the  sins  and  sorrows  of  this  frail  state,  to  join  in 
the  triumphant  exclamation  of  the  Apostle,  "  It 
is  Christ  that  justifieth,  who  is  he  that  condem- 
neth  ?  It  is  Christ  who  died,  yea  rather  that  is 
risen  again,  who  is  even  at  the  right  hand  of  God, 
who  also  maketh  intercession  for  us."  How  shall 
we  stand  excused  in  the  sight  of  God  for  the 
neglect  of  means  so  gracious,  of  an  Advocate  so 
powerful :  our  cause  is  in  the  hand,  not  of  man 
but  of  God.  How  can  we  answer  for  the  omis 
sion  of  a  duty,  so  sanctified  in  its  very  perform 
ance  ?  Whether  in  our  private  devotions  we  pour 
out  the  sorrows  of  a  penitent  heart  before  our 
Redeemer,  whether  we  offer  on  the  altar  of  our 
God  the  sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  in 
the  congregation  of  the  faithful,  by  Scripture 
we  know  that  our  offerings  are  purified  by  faith  ; 
we  are  assured  they  are  accepted  :  and  to  the 
hopes  of  accepted  prayer,  the  soul  of  every  suf 
fering  Christian,  even  though  afflictions  gather 
round,  though  the  fear  of  death  may  come  upon 
him,  may,  as  on  "  the  wings  of  a  dove,  flee  away 
and  be  at  rest." 

One  awful  consideration  still  remains,  how 
short  a  time  it  will  be  to  every  one  of  us,  before 
the  mediatorial  kingdom  of  Christ  shall  be  no 
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more,  and  he  shall  appear  at  the  last  day  to  be 
our  Judge  ?  When  the  end  shall  come,  and  the 
last  enemy,  Death,  shall  be  put  under  his  feet, 
then  the  cause  of  mediation  ceasing,  the  king 
dom  will  cease  with  it.  He  will  then  be  no 
longer  entreated.  He  will  appear  at  the  last 
tremendous  day  to  render  unto  every  man  ac 
cording  to  his  due.  Let  not  the  intercession  of 
our  Redeemer  and  Advocate  be  passed  unnoticed, 
unregarded  by  us.  The  hour  will  come,  when 
the  gates  of  mercy  will  be  closed  upon  us  for 
ever.  Then  will  it  be  a  fearful  thing  to  answer 
for  ourselves  before  the  Searcher  of  all  hearts,  to 
answer  to  him  who  loved,  for  contempt  of  the 
love  he  shewed  us,  to  answer  to  our  Intercessor 
and  Advocate,  for  scorning  the  mercies  of  such 
a  mediation.  While  then  we  have  time,  let  us 
prostrate  ourselves  at  the  throne  of  grace,  cast 
ing  all  our  care  on  the  Lord,  "  for  he  careth  for 
us ;"  offering  ourselves  before  him  as  the  re 
deemed  of  his  hand,  as  the  sanctified  of  his  Holy 
Spirit,  as  the  pardoned  creatures  of  his  continual 
mediation  for  us,  knowing  that  if  we  partake  not 
of  his  intercession  here,  neither  shall  we  partake 
of  his  glory  hereafter. 
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ACTS  xvi.  30. 
What  must  I  do  to  be  saved? 

SUCH  was  the  question  put  by  the  trembling 
jailer  to  Paul  and  Silas,  when  amazed  by  the 
double  miracle  which  was  wrought  before  his 
eyes.  The  transaction  is  altogether  a  very  re 
markable  one.  The  great  apostle  and  his  com 
panion  during  their  stay  at  the  city  of  Philippi, 
had  cast  out  from  a  young  damsel  an  evil  spirit 
of  divination.  This  was  not  done  in  opposition 
to  the  will  of  the  young  woman,  but  as  it  appears 
at  her  own  urgent  and  repeated  request,  for  we 
read  that  "  she  followed  Paul  and  us,  and  cried, 
saying,  these  men  are  the  servants  of  the  Most 
High  God,  which  shew  unto  us  the  way  of  sal 
vation.  And  this  she  did  many  days."  The 
apostle  feeling  compassion  for  the  darkness  and 
error  of  a  heart  so  struggling  for  the  kingdom  of 
God,  relieved  her  from  the  illusion  under  which 
she  laboured.  "  Paul  being  grieved,  turned  and 
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said  to  the  spirit,  I  command  thee  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ,  come  out  of  her,  and  he  came 
out  the  same  hour."  Her  masters,  however,  en 
raged  hy  the  loss  of  the  profitable  trade  which 
this  demoniacal  possession  of  their  servant,  had 
enabled  them  to  pursue ;  dragged  Paul  and  Silas 
before  the  magistrates,  who  having  laid  many 
stripes  upon  them,  cast  them  into  prison,  with  an 
especial  charge  to  the  jailer,  to  keep  them  safely. 
Upon  this  treatment  we  have  first  to  observe, 
that  it  was  to  the  highest  degree  oppressive  and 
unjust.  Philippi  was  a  Roman  colony,  and  was 
subject  of  course  to  all  the  laws  and  customs  of 
ancient  Rome.  Now  Paul  and  Silas  themselves 
were  Roman  citizens,  whose  peculiar  privilege  it 
was,  not  to  suffer  scourging  or  imprisonment 
without  a  regular  trial  and  condemnation.  We 
find,  indeed,  that  when  it  was  subsequently  re 
ported  to  the  magistrates  that  they  were  Romans, 
they  feared,  and  came  and  besought  the  apostles 
to  depart  peaceably  out  of  the  city.  Under 
such  circumstances  as  these,  can  we  wonder  that 
the  Providence  of  God,  should  be  especially  ex 
erted  for  their  deliverance.  Accordingly  "  at 
midnight  while  Paul  and  Silas  prayed  and  sang 
praises  unto  God,  suddenly  there  was  a  great 
earthquake,  so  that  the  foundations  of  the  prison 
were  shaken,  and  immediately  all  the  doors  were 
opened,  and  every  one's  bands  were  loosed. 
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And  the  keeper  of  the  prison  awakening  out  of 
his  sleep,  and  seeing  the  prison  doors  open,  he 
drew  out  his  sword  and  would  have  killed  him 
self,  supposing  that  the  prisoners  had  been  fled. 
But  Paul  cried  with  aloud  voice,  saying,  Do  thy 
self  no  harm,  for  we  are  all  here."  Here  then  was 
a  double  miracle.  It  was  a  natural  miracle,  that 
the  foundations  of  the  prison  should  be  shaken, 
its  doors  opened,  and  the  chains  of  the  prisoners 
loosed ;  it  was  a  moral  miracle,  that  with  such  an 
opportunity  of  instant  escape,  they  should  all 
remain  in  the  prison.  This  was,  indeed,  enough 
to  strike  the  heart  of  the  jailer,  with  a  convic 
tion  at  once  sudden  and  irresistible.  In  such  an 
event  the  arm  of  God  was  visible,  at  once,  in  its 
mercy,  and  its  power,  and  by  this  double  miracle 
did  it  declare  the  insulted  apostles,  to  be  its 
agents  and  its  ministers.  Before  Paul  and  Silas, 
therefore,  the  trembling  jailer  "  fell  down,  and 
brought  them  out,  and  said,  Sirs,  what  must  I  do 
to  be  saved  ?"  It  could  not  be  any  temporal  con 
sequences  that  this  man  dreaded ;  for  his  pri 
soners  were  all  safe  under  his  care.  It  was  not 
the  anger  of  the  magistrates  which  he  feared,  but 
it  was  the  anger  of  God.  He  was  not  a  Jew,  we 
must  remember,  but  a  Heathen ;  of  the  Al 
mighty,  therefore,  he  had  no  distinct  or  certain 
notion ;  his  mind  was  debased  by  superstition, 
or  distracted  by  idolatry ;  and  all  that  he  could 
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see  or  know  of  God,  was  rather  in  terror  than  in 
love.  The  earthquake  which  he  had  just  wit 
nessed,  had  spoken  in  the  language  of  just  alarm 
to  his  soul.  There  is  a  something,  indeed,  even 
in  the  ordinary  convulsions  of  the  natural  world, 
which  seems  to  indicate  the  presence  of  an  of 
fended  God.  "  The  earth  trembled  and  quaked, 
the  very  foundations  also  of  the  hills  shook  and 
were  removed,  because  he  was  wroth."  No  man 
I  believe  was  ever  yet  an  Atheist  in  a  thunder 
storm  ;  not  from  the  sense  of  immediate  danger, 
but  from  the  fear  of  an  immediate  retribution  ; 
a  fear  which  these  awful  scenes  so  uniformly  ge 
nerate.  O !  that  the  impressions  which  they 
create  could  but  pass  into  ^a  lasting  principle  of 
repentance,  and  of  amendment  in  their  souls ! 
If  then  even  in  the  most  hardened  minds,  these 
wars  of  the  elements  create  a  moral  and  a  just 
alarm ;  how  much  more  must  they  have  pene 
trated  the  very  soul  of  the  keeper  of  the  prison 
before  us,  when  attended,  not  by  a  momentary, 
but  a  continuing  miracle.  Confusion  upon  the 
one  side,  conscience  upon  the  other,  his  know 
ledge  of  himself,  his  ignorance  of  God,  all  would 
unite  in  urging  him  to  the  eager  and  anxious  en 
quiry,  "  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  ?"  not  from 
present  danger,  but  from  the  wrath  to  come. 
The  answer  of  the  apostles  is  a  very  short  one, 
but  it  contains  all  that  either  Heathen  or  Chris- 
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tian  can  desire  to  know :  "  Believe  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved,  and  thy 
house."  To  an  Heathen  in  such  a  state  of  mind 
as  was  the  jailer  of  Philippi,  the  Gospel  would 
come  a  welcome  guest.  The  terror  of  the  Lord 
in  the  earthquake  and  in  the  miracle,  had  per 
suaded  his  heart  to  enquire,  how,  and  in  what 
manner,  the  anger  of  the  Almighty  could  be.  ap 
peased,  and  his  just  vengeance  disarmed.  How 
adapted  now  was  the  religion  of  Christ  to  dispel 
all  his  alarm,  and  to  speak  peace  to  his  soul!  His 
sense  of  utter  helplessness  before  God,  prepared 
him  for  the  glad  tidings  of  a  Saviour,  and  his 
atoning  blood.  How  literally,  in  such  a  case, 
was  the  promise  of  the  prophet  to  the  Gentile 
world  fulfilled.  "  In  righteousness  shalt  thou  be 
established ;  thou  shalt  be  far  from  oppression, 
for  thou  shalt  not  fear ;  and  from  terror,  for  it 
shall  not  come  near  thee."  We  find  accordingly 
that  Paul  and  Silas  "spake  unto  him  of  the  word 
of  the  Lord,  and  to  all  that  were  in  his  house," 
and  that "  he  was  baptized,  he  and  all  his  straight 
way,"  and  that  he  "  rejoiced,  believing  in  God 
with  all  his  house." 

Perhaps  there  are  some  among  ourselves,  who 
in  the  moment  of  just  alarm,  have  put  this  ques 
tion  to  their  hearts :  "  What  shall  I  do  to  be 
saved  ?"  It  may  be,  that  some  rapid  affliction 
either  of  body  or  of  mind,  some  sudden  loss  of 
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relations,  friends  or  property,  has  acted  like  an 
earthquake  upon  their  souls,  and  has  brought 
home  to  their  consciences  the  terrors  of  a  ne 
glected  God.  But  we  must  remember,  that  the 
question,  however  necessary,  is  put  under  very 
different  circumstances  with  those  of  the  jailer 
before  us.  He  had  never  heard  of  a  Saviour ; 
they  have  been  educated  in  his  faith.  He  en 
quired  in  ignorance,  they  ask  in  knowledge.  He 
enquired  in  the  hopes  of  being  answered  ;  they 
ask,  too  often  I  fear,  in  the  contumacy  of  des 
pair.  A  mind  hardened  by  long  neglect,  and 
conscious  of  repeated  rejections,  is  ever  apt  to 
doubt  of  the  reality  of  God's  mercy  through 
Christ.  They  never  yet  have  applied  it  to  their 
own  case,  and  therefore  they  imagine  it  to  be  in 
applicable.  This  is  the  great  danger,  which 
threatens  those  who  live  without  God  in  the 
world ;  that  at  the  very  moment  when  they  want 
his  assistance  most,  and  when  they  are  most  sen 
sible  of  their  wants,  they  cannot  bring  them 
selves  to  accept  the  very  aid  which  is  extended 
to  deliver  them.  Yet  to  every  one  who  asks 
the  question,  "  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved," 
the  same  short,  simple,  and  practical  answer  is 
supplied,  "  Believe  thou  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  and 
thou  shalt  be  saved." 

What  then  is  this  belief  which  at  such  a  mo 
ment  is  to  bring  salvation  to  the  soul  ?     It  is  not 
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the  profession  of  Christianity,  for  we  have  all 
long  since  assented  to  its  truth.  Belief  alone 
will  do  us  little  good,  for  like  the  devils  "  we  be 
lieve  and  tremble."  A  bare  belief  in  Christianity 
we  may  have  admitted  from  our  youth  up,  and 
yet  we  feel  and  know,  that  belief  will  not  save 
us.  But  what  has  our  belief  been ;  a  cold,  no 
minal,  formal  assent.  We  have  assumed  the  pro 
fession,  but  we  have  neglected  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel.  "  With  the  heart,"  says  St.  Paul,  "  man 
believeth,"  unto  what  ? "  unto  righteousness,  and/7 
then  and  then  only,  "  with  the  mouth,  confession 
is  made  unto  salvation."  Our  belief  must  be 
come  the  living  spring  of  action,  it  must  not 
only  be  the  shadow,  but  the  substance  of  Chris 
tianity.  The  Gospel  is  not  a  religion  of  doc 
trine  only,  but  it  is  a  religion  also  of  practice ; 
and  so  closely  interwoven  are  they,  that  the  one 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  other,  without  the 
certain  destruction  of  both. 

When  therefore  the  trembling  sinner  is  in 
structed  to  "  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
and  to  be  saved,"  his  faith  must  be  shown  in  his 
works,  and  his  belief  in  his  new  and  amended 
life.  Let  him  take  the  Gospel  not  merely  as  a 
standard  of  doctrine,  but  as  a  rule  of  conduct. 
The  commands  of  Christ  are  as  much  a  subject 
for  belief,  as  his  cross  and  his  passion  ;  our  obe 
dience  to  them  is  the  test,  and  the  only  true  test 
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of  our  love.  It  is  Christ  himself  that  saith,  "  he 
that  hath  my  commandments  and  keepeth  them, 
he  it  is  that  loveth  me." 

The  first  act  therefore  of  the  trembling  and 
awakened  sinner,  is  to  study  the  commands,  no 
less  than  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel;  to  write 
them  on  his  heart,  and  fulfil  them  in  his  life. 
Then  will  his  belief  be  a  spring  of  comfort,  and 
an  instrument  of  his  salvation.  To  them  who 
thus  believe,  will  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  in 
deed  "  a  saving  of  the  soul ;"  and,  "  if  our  heart 
condemn  us  not,  then  shall  we  have  confidence 
towards  God." 

Most  merciful  is  God  in  the  means  which  he 
takes  of  bringing  the  careless  and  infatuated 
sinner  to  himself.  In  all  the  changing,  all  the 
terrific  scenes  of  life,  he  speaks  as  in  an  earth 
quake  to  our  souls ;  and  even  with  the  alarming 
language  of  his  judgments,  is  the  still  small  voice 
of  his  mercy  ever  mingled.  Even  in  the  most 
awful  warnings  there  is  a  something  which  ever 
gives  peace  and  comfort  to  our  minds,  and  which 
assures  us  of  the  lasting  love  of  that  Saviour 
who  died  for  us;  which  answers  every  fearful 
enquiry  in  the  words  of  the  Gospel :  "  Believe 
thou  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be 
saved." 

Let  not  these  calls  to  repentance  and  to  fa 
vour  be  passed  unregarded  by  us.  That  we  are 
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able  to  ask  the  question,  "  what  shall  I  do  to  be 
saved,"  is  an  act  of  God's  overwhelming  mercy. 
May  his  grace  enable  us  to  understand,  to  receive, 
and  to  practise  the  answer.  Then  every  danger 
and  every  judgment  from  without,  then  every 
pang  of  conscience  and  self-accusation  from 
within,  will,  under  his  grace  and  mercy,  become 
the  instrument  of  our  final  salvation. 

But  let  us  not  wait  for  the  judgment  of  God, 
to  put  this  most  important  question  to  our  souls. 
Now  in  the  moment  of  security  and  of  ease,  let 
us  enquire, "  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  T9  Now 
we  are  able  to  think,  now  we  are  able  to  pray, 
now  we  are  able  to  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  by  that  belief  to  be  saved.  But  the  day  of 
wrath  may  come,  a  day  which  we  shall  not  be  able 
to  abide.  Now  while  the  prospect  is  clear  before 
us,  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  consult  our  con 
sciences,  and  our  Bibles,  and  ask  "  what  we  shall 
do  to  be  saved ;"  whether  the  paths  in  which  we 
are  now  carelessly  and  confidently  walking,  lead 
to  salvation  or  to  destruction,  to  hope  or  to  des 
pair  ?  And,  remember,  that  the  longer  we  delay 
the  question,  the  more  difficult  will  it  be  to  com 
prehend,  and  to  practise,  the  answer. 
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JEREMIAH  v.  3. 

Thou  hast  stricken  them,  but  they  have  not  grieved;  thou 
hast  consumed  them,  but  they  have  refused  to  receive 
correction. 

EVERY  page  of  the  Jewish  history  abounds  with 
the  most  salutary  instruction,  and  impresses 
upon  the  Christian  mind  a  most  practical  and 
awful  warning.  The  j  udgments  of  the  Almighty 
upon  his  chosen  nation  are  not  recorded  to 
amuse  our  curiosity,  but  to  awaken  our  con 
sciences,  and  to  teach  us,  that  if  God  '"  spared 
not  the  natural  branches"  of  his  chosen  tree, 
neither  will  he  spare  ourselves.  Let  us  then  be 
"  not  high-minded,  but  fear."  There  is  much  in 
the  conduct  of  the  Jewish  people  that  bears  a 
very  clc-se  resemblance,  both  individual  and  na 
tional,  to  our  own.  Even  in  the  chapter  before 
us  we  may  without  difficulty  discern  many  of  the 
signs  of  the  present  times.  The  name  of  the 
Almighty  is  in  the  mouth,  but  his  laws  are  not 
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written  in  the  heart.  "  Though  they  say  the  Lord 
liveth,  yet  they  swear  falsely."  If  we  go  to  the 
great  men,  to  those  who  profess  to  enlighten  and 
to  reform  mankind,  "  have  they  not  altogether 
broken  the  yoke,  and  burst  the  bonds  ;"  the  yoke 
of  whom  ?  of  their  Redeemer,  and  their  God : 
the  bonds  of  what  ?  of  all  attention  to  his  word, 
and  all  obedience  to  his  laws.  How  strongly  do 
the  words  of  the  prophet  apply  to  ourselves. 
"  How  shall  I  pardon  thee  for  this  ?  Thy  chil 
dren  have  forsaken  me,  and  sworn  by  them  that 
are  no  gods."  True  it  is  that  we  bow  not  down 
to  images  of  wood  or  of  stone  ;  but  do  we  not 
prostrate  ourselves  before  the  more  dangerous 
idols  of  our  own  pride  and  obstinacy,  of  covet- 
ousness  and  conceit  ?  Are  we  not,  in  the  words 
of  the  Apostle,  "  without  excuse,  because  that 
when  we  know  God,  we  glorify  him  not  as  God, 
neither  are  thankful,  but  become  vain  in  our 
imaginations,  and  our  foolish  heart  is  darkened  ; 
professing  ourselves  wise,  we  become  fools." 
Let  us  read  the  chapter  from  which  the  text  i& 
taken,  and  say  whether  the  same  ingratitude  and 
neglect,  obstinacy  and  crime,  prevail  not  as  much 
among  Christians  at  the  present  day,  as  they 
did  among  the  Jews  of  old,  and  whether  without 
half  their  excuse,  we  are  not  guilty  of  double 
their  sin. 

Let  us  now  turn  from  ourselves  to  our  God ; 
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and  we  shall  find  the  same  merciful  calls  from 
above,  to  repentance  and  a  better  mind.  The 
visitations  of  the  Almighty  upon  a  sinful  world 
are  many  and  fearful ;  both  in  public  and  in  pri 
vate  life  they  crowd  upon  us.  But  in  what  man 
ner  do  we  receive  them  ?  in  humility,  or  in  sul- 
lenness;  in  faith,  or  in  despair.  Must  we  not 
confess  to  him  who  knows  the  secrets  of  our 
hearts,  "  that  thou  hast  stricken  us,  but  we  have 
not  grieved ;  thou  hast  condemned  us,  but  we 
have  refused  to  receive  correction." 

In  following  these  words,  I  shall  shew,  first, 
the  purpose  of  the  Almighty  in  inflicting  these 
corrections  upon  us;  and,  secondly,  how  that 
purpose  is  frustrated  by  us. 

With  whatever  degree  of  severity  the  hand  of 
God  may  visit  us,  the  final  purpose  of  that  visi 
tation  is  to  correct,  amend,  and  purify  our  souls. 
The  best  among  us  have  often  the  hardest  and 
the  heaviest  trials ;  and  we  may  generally  ob 
serve,  that  the  more  apparently  unmerited  the 
infliction,  the  more  patient  is  the  submission. 
It  is  the  pious  and  the  Christian  soul  alone,  which 
can  discern  the  fatherly  love  of  the  Almighty- in 
these  trials  of  his  faith  and  his  love,  and  under 
the  severest  anguish  can  with  the  Psalmist  ex 
claim,  "  thy  ri^ht  hand  shall  hold  me  up,  and  thy 
loving  correction  shall  make  me  great."  Upon 
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such,  however,  it  is  beyond  my  present  purpose 
to  enlarge.  I  would  rather  draw  your  attention 
to  those  visitations  which  men  are  conscious 
that  they  have  amply  deserved,  and  which  if 
they  are  not  the  immediate  consequences,  are  at 
least  the  just  punishments  of  their  crimes.  Punish 
ments  indeed  they  are,  and  proceeding  from  the 
just  anger  of  an  offended  God.  Yet  thi&  is  a 
subordinate  purpose  of  their  infliction;  "I  have 
no  pleasure,"  says  the  Almighty  by  his  prophet, 
"  in  the  death  of  him  that  dieth  ;  wherefore  turn 
yourselves,  and  live*"  God  is  not  a  God  of  re 
venge,  but  of  mercy ;  every  judgment  with  which 
he  visits  us,  may  be  so  directed  as  to  minister  to 
our  final  salvation.  Let  us  take  those  events 
which  are  the  natural  consequences,  and  the 
decided  punishments  of  our  sins.  Loss  of  pro 
perty,  of  health,  of  character,  but  too  generally 
follow  idleness,  intemperance,  and  profligacy. 
Such  is  the  wise  and  salutary  ordinance  of  God. 
But  why  do  they  follow  ?  Rather  to  reclaim  than 
to  punish  the  offender.  To  shew  him  the  dan 
gerous  state  in  which  he  stands,  to  warn  him  of 
the  wrath  to  come,  to  teach  him  by  his  sufferings 
here,  the  certainty  of  those  hereafter.  Would 
that  these  merciful  visitations  could  have  their 
due  effect!  Would  that  men,  who  now  upon 
earth,  undergo  the  just  consequences  of  their 
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sins,  could  be  taught  to  consider  their  ways,  to' 
reform  their  lives,  to  return  unto  God,  "  for  he 
will  abundantly  pardon !" 

We  may  trace  those  visitations  also,  which  do 
not  so  immediately  arise  from  any  active  sin,  to 
the  same  merciful  purpose.  A  sudden  blow 
strikes  us  down;  we  are  deprived,  perhaps,  in 
one  moment  of  all  that  we  hold  dearest  upon 
earth.  We  have  been  honest  and*  industrious, 
and  yet  we  lose  our  property;  we  have  been 
sober,  and  yet  we  have  been  afflicted  with  disease. 
What  is  the  reason  of  this  ?  Let  us  look  to  our 
own  hearts  and  consciences,  and  we  shall  easily 
discern  it.  Is  there  not  some  secret  sin,  in  which 
we  have  been  long  indulging  ?  Is  there  not  some 
bad  disposition  which  we  have  been  obstinately 
cherishing  ?  Are  there  not  tempers  and  passions 
in  our  soul,  which  unfit  us  for  heaven  ?  Is  there 
not  pride,  is  there  not  malice,  is  there  not  covet- 
ousness  ?  If  these  things  be  so,  some  warning  is 
necessary  to  bring  us  to  the  knowledge  of  our 
selves,  to  teach  us  a  better  spirit,  to  chasten  and 
to  humble  us  here,  that  we  may  be  saved  here 
after.  This  is  the  purpose,  the  merciful  purpose 
of  God ;  by  these  means  our  souls  are  brought 
to  him,  after  all  others  have  failed.  When  bless 
ings  will  not  soften  our  hearts,  then  it  is,  that 
the  Almighty  resorts  to  severer,  but  not  less 
merciful  instruments  of  salvation.  "  We  have 
10 
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had  fathers  of  our  flesh,"  says  the  Apostle, 
"  which  corrected  us,  and  we  gave  them  reve 
rence  ;  shall  we  not  much  rather  be  in  subjec 
tion  unto  the  Father  of  spirits  and  live  ?"  "  For 
they  verily  for  a  few  days  chastened  us  after 
their  own  pleasure,  but  he  for  our  profit,  that 
we  might  be  partakers  of  his  holiness."  Such 
then  is  the  merciful  purpose  of  God,  both  in 
punishment  and  in  visitation.  Thou  hast  stricken 
us,  that  we  might  grieve  ;  thou  hast  consumed 
us,  that  we  might  receive  correction. 

Let  us  now  consider,  secondly,  how  this  mer 
ciful  purpose  of  God  is  frustrated  by  us. 

It  is  frustrated,  first,  by  sullenness ;  our  ma 
lignant  and  spiritual  adversary  watches  his  op 
portunity  to  tempt  many  an  afflicted  soul,  as  it 
did  the  patriarch  of  old,  to  "  curse  God  and  die." 
The  proud,  the  self-righteous,  the  worldly-mind 
ed,  are  ever  prepared  to  justify  themselves 
against  God ;  to  ask  in  sullen  obstinacy  what 
they  have  done  to  deserve  this  heavy  judgment. 
Poor  deluded  men  !  in  their  prosperity  they  ne 
glected  their  God,  and  now  in  their  affliction 
they  cannot  recognize  either  his  justice  or  his 
mercy.  The  best  of  us  are  ever  xeady  to  ac 
knowledge,  that  if  the  Almighty  "  were  extreme 
to  mark  what  is  done  amiss,"  not  one  could 
abide  it.  But  here  are  men,  whose  whole  life 
has  been,  in  many  points,  one  tissue  of  sin  and 
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negligence;  and  yet  now,  when  the  Almighty 
would  awaken  them,  now,  when  the  Almighty 
would  save  them,  they  harden  their  hearts,  and 
close  their  ears ;  "  they  will  not  see  nor  under 
stand,  but  walk  on  still  in  darkness."   What  can 
a  man  gain  by  thus  resisting  God?     Will  his 
agony  be  diminished,  will  his  burthen  be  light 
ened,   will  what  he  has  lost  be   restored?     Is 
there  any  courage  in  resisting  a  kind  and  affec 
tionate  Father  ?  is  there  any  spirit  in  spurning 
the  hand  which  would  heal  his  complaint  ?  True 
courage  is  shewn  in  patiently  submitting  to  a 
painful  remedy ;  true  spirit  appears  not  in  che 
rishing,  but  in  overcoming  the  complaint.     But 
against  whom  do  we  set  ourselves  in  sullen  op 
position  ?  against  that  great  Being,  by  whose 
long-suffering  alone  we  are  permitted  to  exist ; 
who  with  one  word  can  lay  us,  and  our  proud 
spirit,  level  with  the  dust.  When,  then,  the  hand 
of  God  is  heavy  upon  us,  let  us  not  sullenly  re 
sist  the  blow  ;  the  attempt  is  as  useless  as  it  is 
wicked.    Rather  let  us  humble  ourselves  in  dust 
and  ashes  before  God,  and  while  we  submit  to 
his  power,  let  us  avail  ourselves  of  his  mercy. 
Let  us  see  and  feel,  in  these  his  visitations,  the 
hand  of  a  tender  and  affectionate  Father,  who 
would  thus  subdue  our  proud  spirit,  and  bring 
us  to  a  sense  of  our  danger  and  our  sin.     When 
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God  then  strikes  us,  let  us  in  true  penitence, 
grieve,  and  when  he  consumes  us,  let  us  not  re 
fuse  to  receive  his  fatherly  and  merciful  correc 
tion. 

We  may  frustrate  the  purpose  of  God  by  de 
spair.     When  God  shall  strike  us  we  ought  to 
grieve,  but  not  in  helpless  and  in  hopeless  de 
spair.     "  There  is  a  sorrow,"  says  the  Apostle, 
"  that  worketh  death.'*     There  is  a  sorrow  which 
f efuseth  comfort,  even  though  it  be  offered  by 
the  hand  of  God.     Now  this  is  a  state  of  mind 
little  better  than  the  former,  because  it  leads  to 
no  holier  or  happier  purpose.     God  consumes 
us,  but  why  ?  not  that  we  should  despair,  but 
that  we  should  receive  correction.     True  it  is, 
that  the  arrows  of  affliction  may  have  pierced  our 
soul ;  that  all  our  sins  and  offences  may  then  rise 
in  fearful  array  before  us,  that  we  may  be  struck 
dumb  with  the  account  which  is  written  against 
our  souls*     But  have  we  not  a  Redeemer  who 
died  for  us  ?  have  we  not  a  Saviour  who  still  in 
vites  to  pardon  and  peace,  and  who  through  this 
tribulation  would  conduct  us  to  the  kingdom  of 
God  ?  Let  not  the  Christian  then  disappoint  the 
purpose  of  his  Saviour  and  his  God ;  but  while 
lie  is  humbled  let  him  hope,  and  while  he  hopes, 
let  him  receive  correction.     Most  true  are  the 
words  of  Elihu  to  the  suffering  Job, "  Lo  all 
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these  things  worketh  God  oftentimes  with  man* 
to  bring  back  his  soul  from  the  pit,  and  to  foe 
lightened  with  the  light  of  the  living." 

A  third  mode  of  frustrating  the  purpose  of 
the  Almighty,  is,  by  forgetting  the  good  resolu 
tions  which  we  formed  in  the  day  of  affliction. 
God  strikes  us,  and  we  grieve,  but  when  his 
heavy  hand  is  removed,  we  too  often  refuse  to 
receive  correction;  we  turn  again  to  our  evil 
ways,  and  '*  the  last  state  of  our  minds  is  worse 
than  the  first."  Such  was  the  case  with  the 
Jews,  of  whom  the  prophet  in  the  text  com 
plains,  and  such  is  the  case  too  often  with  our 
selves.  Ever  then  let  us  remember,  in  the  words 
of  the  Psalmist,  "  the  vows  which  we  made 
when  we  were  in  trouble ;"  let  us  think  of  the 
misery  which  we  then  suffered,  of  the  mercy 
which  we  then  experienced ;  and  as  we  fear  the 
Almighty  judgment,  as  we  reverence  the  Al 
mighty  goodness,  let  us  guard  against  a  relapse- 
To  return  to  our  iniquity  is  to  tempt  God  ;  and 
no  man  ever  yet  tempted  God  without  suffering 
most  severely  for  his  crime.  When  he  strikes 
us,  therefore,  let  our  grief  appear  in  the  amend 
ment  of  our  lives :  and  when  he  consumes  us> 
let  us  receive  a  lasting  correction. 

We  see  then  the  reason  of  those  afflictions 
with  which  God,  both  in  public  and  in  private 
life  is  pleased  to  visit  us.     Let  us  not  by  sullen- 
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ness,  by  despair,  or  by  neglect,  frustrate  his  gra 
cious  purposes.  They  are  the  calls  to  repent 
ance,  to  pardon,  and  to  peace.  They  are  the 
instruments  of  God's  mercy,  and  the  signs  of 
his  love.  For  like  a  tender  father,  "  whom  the 
Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth,  and  scourgeth  every 
son  whom  he  receiveth."  May  the  Almighty 
sanctify  these  his  fatherly  corrections  to  us,  that 
the  sense  of  our  weakness  may  add  strength  to 
our  faith,  and  seriousness  to  our  repentance ; 
and  may  we  all  have  grace  so  to  take  these  his 
visitations,  that  we  may  lead  the  residue  of  our 
days  in  his  faith,  and  to  his  glory,  and  that  after 
this  painful  life  is  ended,  we  may  dwell  with 
him  in  life  everlasting,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord. 
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GALATIANS  iv.  28. 

Now  we  brethren)  as  Isaac  was,  are  the  children  of 
promise. 

IF  we  would  rightly  understand,  and  faithfully 
apply  any  particular  portion  of  Scripture,  we 
must  always  remember,  first,  the  intention  of  the 
writer,  and  secondly,  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  wrote.  From  the  neglect  of  these  two 
simple  rules,  has  arisen  more  mischief  and  error 
than  can  be  imagined.  Men  take  a  Bible  into 
their  hands,  they  open  upon  a  passage  of  St. 
Paul,  they  know  nothing  of  the  design  of  the 
apostle,  nor  of  the  persons  to  whom  he  addresses 
himself:  they  pervert  the  words,  and  mistake  his 
meaning;  and  then,  upon  their  ignorance  and 
misconception,  they  proceed  to  raise  a  system'  of 
doctrines,  which  stand  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  the  intention  of 
the  apostle. 
The  main  difficulty  of  St.  Paul's  epistles, 
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arises,  not  from  the  obscurity  of  the  writer,  but 
from  the  ignorance  of  the  reader.  Yet  so  easily 
may  this  ignorance  be  removed,  that  after  a  few 
words  of  simple  explanation,  the  lowest  man 
among  us  may  be  enabled  to  form  a  just  concep 
tion  of  the  whole ;  and  may  see  the  meaning  of 
the  apostle  in  the  clearest,  and  the  truest  colours. 

To  enable  us  to  understand  the  very  impor 
tant  passage  which  is  selected  for  this  day's 
epistle  *,  we  must  previously  acquaint  ourselves 
with  the  intention  of  St.  Paul  in  writing  the 
epistle,  and  then  following  the  apostle,  shortly, 
through  the  heads  of  his  argument,  we  shall 
come  at  the  true  meaning  of  the  passage  before 
us. 

The  Galatians,  were  the  inhabitants  of  Galatia, 
a  province  in  the  lesser  Asia,  and  had  been  con 
verted  by  St.  Paul  himself  to  the  Christian  faith ; 
considering  them  therefore  as  his  children  in  the 
Lord,  he  uses  the  language  of  parental  authority 
in  sharp  but  most  affectionate  reproof. 

We  may  also  observe,  that  in  this  epistle,  he 
does  not  lay  down  at  any  length  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  as  he  does  in  his  epistle 
to  the  Romans.  The  reason  is  obvious ;  having 
taught  the  Galatians  himself,  and  having  in  his 
own  person  founded  their  church,  he  knew  that 

*  Fourth  Sunday  in  Lent. 
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they  were  well  acquainted  with  the  leading 
truths  of  the  Gospel ;  much  instruction  there 
fore  on  this  point  would  have  been  superfluous. 
He  confines  himself  therefore  to  the  matter  more 
immediately  before  him. 

The  matter  was  this.  During  the  absence  of 
the  apostle,  certain  false  teachers  had  made  way 
among  them,  and  had  been  the  cause  of  much 
error  and  confusion.  These  false  teachers  had 
persuaded  them,  that  it  was  necessary  for  those 
who  were  converted  to  the  Christian  faith,  to. 
submit  to  the  rites  and  ordinances  of  the  Mosaic 
law.  To  do  this  more  effectually,  they  proceeded 
to  undervalue  the  authority  of  St.  Paul,  to  re 
present  him,  as  acting  under  the  authority  of  the 
church  at  Jerusalem,  and  as  an  advocate  for  cir 
cumcision. 

To  all  these  things  the  Galatians  had  but  too 
readily  listened.  It  was  the  object,  therefore, 
of  St.  Paul  in  this  epistle,  first,  to  assert  his  au 
thority,  and  to  vindicate  his  commission  as 
coming  immediately  from  God  :  secondly,  to  de 
clare  that  he  had  not  changed  his,  doctrine,  nor 
ever  taught  the  necessity  of  circumcision :  and 
thirdly,  to  shew  them  that  the  Mosaic  law  was  a 
state  of  bondage,  wholly  irreconcileable  with  the 
liberty  of  the  Gospel. 

Accordingly,  in  the  first  chapter,  he  declares 
himself  a  minister  appointed  not  by  man,  but  by 
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Gad.  "But  I  certify  you,  brethren,  that  the 
Gospel  which  was  preached  of  me  is  not  after 
man,  for  I  neither  received  it  of  man,  neither 
was  I  taught  it,  but  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ." 

Having  thus  established  his  Divine  commission, 
he  proceeds  in  the  second  chapter,  to  shew  that 
he  had  never  changed  his  doctrine,  nor  preached 
circumcision.  And  as  a  proof  of  this  he  declares 
that  Titus,  a  Gentile,  whom  he  brought  up  with 
him  to  Jerusalem,  was  not  compelled  to  be  cir 
cumcised.  He  represents  himself  as  having  com 
municated  with  the  chief  men  of  Jerusalem,  to 
satisfy  them  of  his  mission,  but  not  as  having 
subjected  himself  to  them.  "  To  whom  we  gave 
place  by  subjection  no  not  for  an  hour,  that  the 
truth  of  the  Gospel  might  continue  with  you." 
He  declares  also  that  he  separated  himself  from 
the  apostles  who  were  sent  to  the  Jews ;  and 
that  at  Antioch  he  opposed  Peter,  who  was  in 
clined  to  favour  the  circumcision  of  his  Gentile 
converts,  shewing  him,  that  such  obedience  to 
the  Mosaic  law  was  useless  in  itself,  and  had  also 
a  tendency  to  diminish  the  effect  of  the  Gospel: 
for  says  he,  "  by  the  works  of  the  law  shall  no 
flesh  be  justified,"  and  again,  in  the  last  verse, 
"  I  do  not  frustrate  the  grace  of  God ;  for  if 
righteousness  come  by  the  law,  then  Christ  is 
dead  in  vain." 
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.  After  this  justification  of  himself,  he  comes  in 
the  third  chapter,  to  the  main  object  of  the  epis 
tle,  which  is  to  shew  that  the  Mosaic  law  was  a 
state  of  bondage,  and  therefore  wholly  irrecon- 
cileable  with  the  liberty  of  the  Gospel.  In  pur 
suance  of  this  he  shews  the  Galatians,  first,  that 
they  received  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  gifts  of 
miracles,  not  by  the  Mosaic  law,  but  by  faith. 
"  He  therefore  that  ministereth  to  you  the  spirit, 
and  worketh  miracles  among  you,  doth  he  it  by 
the  works  of  the  law  or  by  faith  ?"  This  was  too 
convincing  an  argument  to  admit  an  answer. 
His  next  argument  against  their  subjection  to 
the  law,  is,  that  the  blessing  promised  to  Abra 
ham  and  his  seed,  was  promised  four  hundred  and 
thirty  years  before  the  law  was  given.  With  this 
promise,  therefore,  that  "  in  his  seed  all  the  na 
tions  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed/'  it  could 
have  no  connection.  It  was  the  promise,  not  the 
law,  that  brought  the  blessing  and  the  inherit 
ance  with  it.  Nay  more,  that  the  law  inflicted 
a  curse  upon  those  who  were  under  it,  or  in  other 
words,  that  it  required  perfect  obedience,  under 
the  threat  of  punishment.  Now,  as  we  are  all 
imperfect,  if  the  law  only  was  to  be  pleaded,  we 
could  none  of  us  escape  punishment :  we  are 
pardoned,  and  live,  not  by  the  law,  but  through 
faith  ;  as  even  in  the  very  prophets  it  is  declared, 
that  "  the  just  shall  live  by  firith." 
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At  thp  nineteenth  verse  of  the  third  chapter, 
the  apostle  shews  the  real  intention  of  the  Al 
mighty  in  giving  the  law  "  because  of  transgres 
sion,  till  the  seed  should  come,  to  whom  the  pro 
mise  was  made ;"  that  is,  to  restrain  from  sin  and 
idolatry  the  chosen  people  of  God,  till  the  full 
ness  of  time  should  come  when  the  promise 
made  to  Abraham,  should  be  fulfilled  in  Jesus 
Christ.  The  law,  therefore,  was  not  contrary  to 
the  promise,  but  as  a  schoolmaster,  to  instruct 
the  Jews,  to  correct  them,  and  finally  to  bring 
them  to  Christ.  But  when  the  law  had  brought 
them  to  Christ,  it  had  done  its  work,  and  was 
abolished.  The  law  brought  them  to  Christ,  but 
faith  united  them  with  him  ;  Christ  ordained  an 
other  form  of  entering  into  his  covenant,  namely 
baptism  ;  this  was  to  be  used  by  all,  and  its 
usage  by  all,  was  another  strong  argument  that 
the  Mosaic  law  was  now  abolished.  Thus  the 
apostle  sums  up  this  part  of  his  reasoning,  and 
concludes  the  chapter,  "  For  ye  are  all  children 
of  God  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus  ;  for  as  many  of 
you  as  have  been  baptized  <nto  Christ,  have  put 
on  Christ.  There  is  neither  Jew,  nor  Greek, 
there  is  neither  bond  nor  free,  there  is  neither 
male  nor  female :  for  ye  are  all  one  in  Christ 
Jesus ;  and  if  ye  be  Christ's,  then  are  ye  Abra 
ham's  seed,  and  heirs  according  to  the  promise." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  chapter  the 
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apostle  enters  upon  another  part  of  the  argu 
ment.  He  shews  that  the  law  was  a  state  of 
bondage,  of  restraint ;  and  likens  the  Jews  who 
were  under  it  to  a  rich  heir,  who  while  he  is  a 
child,  must  still  be  placed  under  tutors  and  go 
vernors,  and  the  discipline  of  education.  But 
as  the  Jews  were  in  bondage  under  the  law,  the 
Gentiles  were  in  bondage  under  idolatry  and 
false  gods,  Both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  then,  were 
in  a  state  of  bondage,  and  from  this  state  they 
were  both  delivered  by  Christ.  Why  then,-  says 
the  apostle  to  the  Galatians,  when  you  have  been 
delivered  from  one  kind  of  bondage,  are  you  de 
sirous  to  subject  yourselves  to  another  ?  You  have 
been  delivered  from  idolatry,  and  now  you  would 
place  yourself  under  the  beggarly  elements  of 
the  Mosaic  law  ;  beggarly,  as  it  kept  its  followers 
in  a  state  of  spiritual  poverty,  till  the  time  for 
the  full  enjoyment  of  their  inheritance  should 
come. 

After  an  affectionate  address  to  his  children  in 
Christ,  entreating  them  not  to  be  seduced  from 
his  authority  by  false  doctrine  and  false  teachers, 
he  comes  to  that  argument  which  you  have 
heard  in  the  epistle  of  the  day.  Having  consi 
dered  what  went  before,  we  shall  now  see  the 
full  strength  of  the  apostle's  reasoning. 

He  here  appeals  to  the  law  itself  for  the  truth 
of  what  he  has  said.  If  those  persons,  says  he, 
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who  talk  so  much  about  the  law,  and  would  be 
under  the  law,  if  those  very  persons  would  but 
understand  the  law,  they  would  find  that  the 
very  law  itself  is  against  its  own  continuance. 

The  law  we  know  was  the  type  or  shadow  of 
good  things  to  come.     The  paschal  lamb  was 
the  type  of  Christ  :  the  passage  through  the  Red 
Sea  was  the  type  of  baptism:  so  Hagar  and  Sarah, 
the  two  wives  of  Abraham,  were  types  of  the 
two  covenants ;  Hagar  of  the  Mosaic  covenant, 
Sarah  of  the  Christian.     "  Abraham  had  two 
sons,  the  one  by  a  bond-maid,  the  other  by  a  free- 
woman.     But  he  who  was  of  the  bond-woman 
was  after  the  flesh,  but  he  of  the  free-woman  was 
of  promise ;  which  things  are  an  allegory."    The 
circumstance  of  the  two  wives  of  Abraham  were 
an  allegory,  that  is,  they  have  a  figurative  or 
secondary  meaning. 

Hagar  was  a  bond- woman,  and  bore  to  Abra 
ham  Ishmael,  as  a  son  in  a  natural  way.  Ish- 
mael,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  the  first-born 
of  Abraham ;  yet  though  the  first  in  time,  he 
was  not  the  first  in  rank.  His  mother  was  a 
bond-woman,  and  he  and  his  descendants  were 
all  in  bondage.  Thus,  the  Mosaic  law  given 
from  Mount  Sinai,  was  a  law  of  servitude,  and 
all  its  children  dwelling  at  Jerusalem  on  earth, 
were  under  its  discipline  and  restraint. 

Sarah  was  a  free-woman,  and  bore  to  Abraham 
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Isaac,  as  a  son,  not  in  the  natural  way,  for  as  it 
is  recorded  that  she  was  long  past  the  time  of 
child-bearing.  Isaac,  therefore,  was  born  not 
according  to  the  flesh,  but  according  to  the  pro 
mise  of  God. 

Thus  the  Gospel  of  Christ  is  free,  and  we,  the 
heirs  of  the   Jerusalem  above,  are  also  free; 
being,  as  Isaac  was,  the  children  of  promise. 
We  are  free  from  the  load  of  ceremonies,  obser 
vances  and  restraints,  to  which  the  Jews,  for  the 
wisest  reasons,  for  a  time  were  subject.     To 
pursue  the  allegory  still  farther,  St.  Paul  cites 
a  passage  from  Isaiah, "  Rejoice  thou  barren  that 
bearest  not,  break  forth  and  cry,  thou  that  tra- 
vailest  not,   for  the  desolate  hath  many  more 
children,  than  she  which  had  an  husband/'    As 
the  descendants  of  Isaac  were  far  more  in  num 
ber  than  the  children  of  Ishmael,  so  the  children 
of  the  Gospel  are  far  more  in  number,  than  the 
children  of  the  Mosaic  covenant.     To  one  nation 
alone  was  the  law  given ;  to  every  nation  upon 
earth  is  the  Gospel  to  extend.     Yet  again,  we 
read  in  the  history,  that  Ishmael  mocked  Isaac ; 
or  in  the  words  of  the  Apostle,  "  he  that  was 
born  after  the  flesh  persecuted  him  that  was  born 
after  the  spirit,  even  so  it  is  now."    False  teach 
ers  were  undermining  the  doctrines,  and  per 
verting  the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  by  endeavouring 
to  mix  it  up  with  the  elements  of  the  Mosaic 
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law.  But  as  Abraham  cast  out  the  bond-woman 
and  her  son,  so  were  the  Galatians  to  dismiss 
both  the  Mosaic  law  and  its  teachers ;  for  the 
son  of  the  bond-woman  shall  not  be  heir  with 
the  son  of  the  free-woman ;  for,  as  the  apostle 
triumphantly  concludes,  "  So  then,  brethren,  we 
are  not  children  of  the  bond-woman,  but  of  the 
free." 

I  have  thus  shortly  put  you  in  possession  of 
the  whole  argument  of  this  epistle  ;  the  sum  and 
substance  of  which  is  this,  that  the  Galatians 
should  not  listen  to  those  who  were  advising 
them  to  adopt  the  ceremonial  law,  as  that  law 
was  done  away  at  the  coming  of  Christ.  It  had 
answered  its  purpose,  and  was  abolished.  You 
will  clearly  see,  from  all  that  I  have  said,  the 
meaning  of  the  apostle,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  wrote.  Ever,  then>  remember 
that  it  was  not  the  law  of  right  and  wrong,  that 
was  to  be  abolished  at  the  coming  of  Christ,  but 
the  ceremonial  law ;  the  law  of  circumcision, 
sacrifices,  washing^  and  other  ordinances,  which 
were  the  types  and  shadows  only  of  the  sub 
stance,  which  was  Christ.  The  ten  command 
ments  are  not  abolished  by  the  coming  of  Christ. 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  enforced,  they  are 
enlarged  upon,  by  Christ  himself.  The  law  then 
of  ceremonies  was  abolished,  but  the  law  of  right 
and  wrong  is  as  binding  upon  the  Christian  as  it 
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was  upon  the  Jew  :  it  is  even  more  binding,  in 
asmuch  as  the  Christian  has  stronger  means  of 
performing  it,  and  more  powerful  motives  for  its 
performance. 

Is  there  then  not  a  law  for  the  Christian  as 
well  as  for  the  Jew  ?  Hear  the  words  of  St.  Paul 
himself  in  the  last  chapter  of  this  very  epistle ; 
"  Bear  ye  one  another's  burthens,  and  so  fulfil 
the  law  of  Christ."  "  Be  not  deceived,"  con 
tinues  the  apostle,  "  for  whatsoever  a  man  sow- 
eth,  that  shall  he  also  reap." 

We  indeed,  as  Isaac  was,  are  all  children  of 
the  promise.  But  while  glorious  are  the  pro 
mises,  fearful  are  the  threatenings  of  God  ;  even 
of  that  very  promise,  these  are  a  part ;  a  part, 
pronounced  by  the  Almighty  himself  in  the 
words  of  his  everlasting  Gospel :  "  Behold  I  come 
quickly,  and  my  reward  is  with  me,  to  give  to 
every  man  according  as  his  work  shall  be." 
"  Blessed  are  they,"  continues  the  same  awful 
voice,  "  that  do  his  commandments,  that  they 
may  have  right  to  the  tree  of  life,  and  may  enter 
in  through  the  gates  into  the  city ;"  even  that 
great  city,  the  Jerusalem  from  above,  which  is 
the  mother  of  us  all ;  which  shall  then  "  descend 
out  of  heaven  from  God,  prepared  as  a  bride 
adorned  for  her  husband ;" — that  Jerusalem  from 
above,  "  where  there  is  no  temple,  for  the  Lord 
God  Almighty  and  the  Lamb  are  the  Temple  of 
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^ ;" — that  city  from  above,  which  hath  "  no  need 
of  the  sun,  neither  of  the  moon  to  shine  in  it ; 
for  the  glory  of  God  doth  lighten  it,  and  the 
Lamb  is  the  light  thereof. — And  the  nations  of 
them  which  are  saved,"  even  the  children  of  pro 
mise,  "  shall  walk  in  the  light  of  it. — And  God 
shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes ;  and 
there  shall  be  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow,  nor 
crying,  neither  shall  there  be  any  more  pain ;  for 
the  former  things  are  passed  away," 
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Receive  with  meekness  the  engrafted  word,  which  is  able 
to  save  your  souls. 

IT  is  recorded  by  St.  John,  in  his  Gospel,  that 
many  of  the  disciples  finding  the  doctrines  of 
our  blessed  Lord  quite  irreconcileable  with  their 
carnal  views,  were  revolted  with  their  novelty, 
and  "  went  back,  and  walked  no  more  with  him," 
upon  which,  "  Jesus  said  to  the  twelve,  will  ye 
also  go  away  ?  Simon  Peter  answered  him, 
Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go  ?  Thou  hast  the 
words  of  eternal  life.0 

Such  will  be  the  case  in  every  age  of  the 
world,  when  the  same  unhappy  temper  of  mind 
shall  prevail.  There  are  too  many  among  us 
who,  because  they  are  perplexed  with  some 
trifling  difficulty,  or  offended  by  some  apparent 
harshness,  go  back  and  walk  no  more  with  Christ. 
But  from  whom  do  they  fly  ?  from  him  that  hath 
the  words  of  eternal  life.  To  whom  do  they  go  ? 

Bb 
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to  that  worst  of  all  guides,  and  that  most  com 
fortless  of  all  resources,  a  proud  and  an  impa 
tient  heart. 

"  But/'  says  the  Apostle, "  receive  with  meek 
ness  the  engrafted  word,  which  is  able  to  save 
your  souls."  Meekness  is  a  disposition  of  mind 
peculiarly  favourable  to  the  acceptance,  and  the 
growth  of  the  Gospel ;  and  without  it  the  en 
grafted  word  will  too  surely  wither  and  decay. 
It  is  a  disposition  which  pervades  the  whole 
man,  and  while  it  enlarges  the  understanding,  it 
softens  the  heart,  "  casting  down  imaginations, 
and  every  high  thing  that  exalteth  itself  against 
the  knowledge  of  God,  and  bringing  into  capti 
vity  every  thought  to  the  obedience  of  Christ." 
.  It  was  in  meekness  that  Christ  our  King 
came  unto  us,  it  was  by  the  meekness  of  Christ 
that  the  Apostle  so  earnestly  adjures  and  be 
seeches  his  converts  ;  can  we  wonder  then  that 
the  same  disposition  which  most  adorns  the  Mas 
ter,  should  be  best  adapted  to  the  disciple?  or 
is  it  extraordinary,  that  they  who  possess  it  not, 
should  turn  back  and  walk  no  more  with  him, 
who  "  was  meek  and  lowly  in  heart  ?" 

Let  us  consider  then  this  temper  of  mind,  as 
it  affects  our  acceptance  of  the  Gospel.  First, 
with  respect  to  the  understanding. 

Of  those  who  call  themselves  Christians,  but 
few,  comparatively,  have  advanced  in  religious 
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knowledge  beyond  the  rudiments  which  they 
were  taught  in  their  childhood,  and  even  of  this 
slender  portion  too  much  has  often  been  oblite 
rated  by  indifference  and  neglect.  In  a  state  of 
mind,  unhappily  so  common,  a  man  will  take  up 
the  Scriptures,  he  will  find  many  things  obscure, 
many  strange,  and  many  in  direct  opposition  to 
his  preconceived  prejudices  and  notions.  He 
throws  them  aside,  perplexed  and  confused,  per 
haps  impatient  and  disgusted.  What  is  the 
cause  of  this?  where  lies  the  fault?  Is  the 
darkness  in  the  book  of  God,  or  in  the  under 
standing  of  man  ?  What  should  we  think  of  the 
same  mode  of  proceeding  in  any  other  case? 
Take  any  art  or  science  whatsoever,  and  enquire 
what  temper  of  mind  a  reasonable  man,  if  he 
hopes  to  master  it,  must  bring  to  the  task? 
Must  he  not  begin  with  its  lowest  elements? 
Must  he  not  expect  to  find  a  thousand  points, 
which,  with  all  his  attention,  he  cannot  compre 
hend  ?  Must  he  not  at  first  take  many  things 
for  granted,  both  in  principle  and  practice  ?  Must 
he  not  expect  to  gain  a  perfect  knowledge  of  his 
art  by  a  slow,  cautious,  and  laborious  process  ? 
Must  he  not  bring  an  understanding  humble, 
teachable,  and  submissive  ?  Nay,  more,  must  he 
not  expect  to  find  many  of  his  previous  notions 
on  the  subject  erroneous,  and  unfounded  ?  Must 
sb  2 
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he  not  submit  to  retrace  many  a  step,  and  recant 
many  an  opinion  ? 

If  any  one  in  preparing  himself  for  a  profes 
sion,  upon  which  his  whole  future  provision 
depended,  was  to  begin  with  cavils  and  objec 
tions,  doubts  and  difficulties,  what  should  we 
think  of  that  man's  understanding  and  sense  ? 
Yet  such  is  the  disposition  which  too  many  in 
dulge,  when  entering  upon  that  profession,  upon 
which  their  provision  not  only  for  this  life,  but 
for  eternity  itself,  depends.  What  then  is  this 
meekness  with  which  the  engrafted  word  is  to 
be  received  ?  It  is  the  same  temper  precisely, 
which  is  essential  to  our  success  in  any  other  de 
partment  of  knowledge.  When  we  enter  upon 
the  study  of  the  Gospel,  let  us  enter  upon  it 
with  the  same  docility,  the  same  desire,  the  same 
sense  of  our  own  ignorance,  with  which  we 
should  enter  upon  any  other  study.  In  the  words 
of  the  Apostle,  "  be  swift  to  hear,  slow  to  speak." 
We  shall  find  many  things  which  at  first  we  can 
not  understand,  but  this  affords  no  rational  cause 
for  fretfulness  and  impatience ;  God  has  so  or 
dained  it  in  this,  as  in  every  other  branch  of 
knowledge.  Enough  in  the  Gospel  is  clear  to 
carry  the  poorest  and  the  meanest  to  heaven ; 
but  if  we  would  enter  more  deeply  into  the 
counsels  of  God,  we  must  enter  with  meekness, 
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with  patience,  and  with  reverence.  If  our  un 
derstanding  is  thus  disciplined  and  subdued,  we 
shall  find  our  difficulties  gradually  vanish ;  the 
light  which  is  from  above  will  increase  upon  us, 
and  day  by  day  we  shall  "  grow  in  grace  and  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  Lord." 

In  every  species  of  knowledge,  but  especially 
in  that  of  himself,  "  God  resisteth  the  proud, 
but  giveth  grace  unto  the  humble."  Both  in  the 
word,  and  works  'of  God,  pride  and  ignorance 
go  hand  in  hand.  Christ  himself  has  taught  us, 
that  "  God  hideth  these  things  from  the  wise 
and  prudent,"  the  wise  and  prudent  in  their  own 
conceit,  "  and  revealeth  them  unto  babes  :"  and 
again,  "  whosoever  shall  not  receive  the  king 
dom  of  God  as  a  little  child,  he  shall  not  enter 
therein."  He  then  who  is  sensible  of  the  reli 
gious  darkness  and  ignorance  by  which  he  is 
enveloped,  must  become  as  a  little  child  before 
his  understanding  can  be  enlightened,  and  his 
knowledge  enlarged.  Like  a  little  child  he  must 
be  content  to  begin  with  the  first  rudiments  of 
Christian  doctrine;  like  a  little  child  he  must 
repose  confidence  and  faith  in  his  heavenly 
teacher  ;  and  the  same  meekness  and  simplicity, 
which  is  the  charm  and  ornament  of  the  tender 
mind,  must  become  the  leading  character  and 
feature  of  his  own.  Thus,  and  thus  only,  will 
the  word  of  life,  engrafted  upon  a  low  and  hum- 
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ble  stock,  grow  and  flourish ;  and  thus,  in  this 
his  spiritual  resurrection  from  darkness  and  ig 
norance,  what  was  "  sown  in  weakness,  shall  be 
raised  in  power/' 

But  this  meek  and  humble  disposition  must 
exist  not  only  in  the  understanding,  but  in  the 
heart.  More  men  reject  or  despise  the  Gospel, 
from  moral,  than  from  intellectual  pride.  It  is 
not  to  the  slow  and  gradual  stage  by  which  reli 
gious  knowledge  is  to  be  gained,  that  men  alto 
gether  object ;  but  it  is  to  the  discoveries,  which 
in  every  such  stage,  open  upon  them.  When 
every  step  we  advance  in  the  Gospel,  we  find 
something  in  direct  opposition  to  our  darling 
habits,  dispositions,  and  affections  ;  our  pride  is 
wounded,  our  hearts  are  offended,  we  close  the 
book  of  life,  and  walk  no  more  with  Christ. 
Then  it  is  that  we  raise  difficulties,  and  multiply 
objections  against  the  engrafted  word,  "  which 
is  able  to  save  our  souls."  And  why  ?  because 
our  pride  and  our  prejudices  do  not  approve  of 
the  manner,  and  the  means  by  which  that  hea 
venly  word  proposes  to  save  them.  Men,  instead 
of  receiving  with  meekness  the  admonitions  of 
Christ,  are  ever  ready  to  excuse,  or  justify  their 
own  obstinacy  in  rejecting  them. 

The  wealthy  and  the  avaricious  shall  open  the 
Gospel  ?  what  does  he  read  ?  "  it  is  easier  for  a 
camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for 
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a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God ;" 
he  closes  the  book,  and  in  sullen  desperation 
exclaims,  "who  then  can  be  saved?"  he  pro 
nounces  in  haste  and  in  pride,  the  word  of  life 
to  be  impracticable,  and  by  that  impracticability 
he  both  justifies  and  continues  his  sin.  But  pe 
tulance  and  obstinacy  will  prove  but  poor  ex 
cuses  at  the  judgment-seat  of  God.  Had  such 
a  man  been  prepared  in  meekness,  and  humility, 
to  listen  and  to  learn,  he  would  have  found 
that  "  with  God  all  things  are  possible,"  that 
none  of  his  commands  are  harsh  or  impractica 
ble.  He  would  have  learned  that  generosity, 
kindness,  charity,  and  benevolence,  are  highly 
possible  and  highly  practicable  graces  and  vir 
tues.  He  would  have  learned  that  such  kind 
and  Christian  dispositions,  so  far  from  saddening 
or  impairing  the  present  life,  are  the  sources  of 
the  most  exalted  gratification.  But  why  was  he 
ignorant  of  this  ?  Because  he  saw  that  his  pomp, 
and  his  avarice,  must  be  sacrificed;  rather, 
therefore,  than  submit  to  such  a  privation,  he 
proudly  repudiates  the  engrafted  word,  and  that 
Saviour  who  is  both  able  and  willing  to  save  his 
soul,  but  at  a  price  which  he  will  not  consent  to 
pay. 

As  with  avarice,  so  with  pleasure,  with  sen 
suality,  and  with  any  other  sin  "  that  doth  so 
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easily  beset  us."  To  receive  the  engrafted  word 
with  due  effect,  we  must  receive  it  with  meek 
ness.  We  must  lay  "  apart  all  filthiness  and  su 
perfluity  of  naughtiness,,"  (that  is,  the  proud  and 
presumptuous  feeling  which  so  often  attends  the 
consciousness  of  sin,)  we  must  feel  a  humble 
sense  of  our  errors  and  infirmities,  and  a  hearty 
desire  both  to  detect  and  amend  them.  Let  a 
man  come  to  the  Gospel  in  a  frame  of  mind  thus 
chastened  and  subdued,  and  he  will  find  at  once, 
reformation  and  rest  to  his  soul.  To  the  meek 
and  the  lowly  in  spirit,  the  yoke  of  Christ  "  is 
easy,  and  his  burden  is  light/' 

We  know  from  whom  the  words  of  eternal 
life  came  down ;  from  him,  "  the  Father  of 
light,  with  whom  is  no  variableness,  neither 
shadow  of  turning."  With  what  humility  should 
all  that  descends  from  such  a  source  be  received, 
and  cherished.  Christ  is  the  great  physician  of 
the  soul :  "  he  speaketh  the  word  only,  and  his 
servants  are  healed."  Under  such  a  physician 
we  have  little  reason  to  feel  either  pride  or  im 
patience.  In  every  disorder  of  the  body  such  a 
temper  of  mind  can  only  retard  or  prevent  the 
cure ;  and  can  we  think  that  in  the  deeper 
seated  diseases  of  the  soul,  a  less  degree  of  pa 
tience  and  confidence  is  necessary  to  effect  a 
cure  ?  Severe  indeed  sometimes  is  the  treatment, 
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and  bitter  the  medicine  his  word  prescribes,  but 
we  know  the  skill  and  the  power  of  the  hand  by 
which  it  is  administered. 

With  meekness  then  of  understanding  and 
heart,  let  us  receive  "  the  engrafted  word,  which 
is  able  to  save  our  souls."  This  is  the  temper, 
and  the  only  temper  of  mind  in  which  the  Holy 
Scriptures  can  be  read  with  advantage,  or  stu 
died  with  effect.  It  is  a  temper  of  mind  which, 
tfiough  it  will  grow  and  increase  with  the  study 
of  them,  must,  notwithstanding,  be  previously 
provided  and  prepared.  It  is  the  stock  upon 
which  the  word  is  to  be  engrafted ;  and  if  the 
stock  be  dry  and  cankered,  the  engrafted  branch, 
holy  and  heavenly  as  it  may  be,  will  never 
flourish. 

And  how  can  this  preparation  be  better  made 
than  by  humble  and  anxious  prayer  that  the  spi 
rit  of  meekness  and  humility  may  descend  upon 
us  ?  and  that  so  the  word,  being  grafted  upon  a 
disciplined  understanding  and  a  patient  heart, 
may  bring  forth  fruit  unto  life  eternal.  Then, 
in  the  words  of  the  prophet,  "  the  meek  shall 
increase  their  joy  in  the  Lord,  and  the  poor 
among  men  shall  rejoice  in  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel." 
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ST.  LUKE  viii.  18. 
Take  heed  therefore  how  ye  hear. 

THESE  words  were  addressed  by  our  Lord  to  his 
disciples  immediately  after  he  had  explained  to 
them  the  parable  of  the  sower.  "  To  them  it 
was  given  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,"  that  by  their  means  and  through  their 
labours  these  mysteries  might  be  afterwards  re 
vealed  to  every  child  of  the  Gospel.  "  Take 
heed,  therefore/'  says  Christ,  "  how  ye  hear,"  be 
ware,  lest  you  neglect  the  opportunities  which 
God  has  offered  you  of  acquainting  yourselves 
with  that  blessed  word,  which  ye  are  hereafter 
to  preach,  opportunities  for  which  you  will  be 
called  to  a  solemn  and  severe  account ;  "  for 
whosoever  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given ;  and  who 
soever  hath  not,  from  him  shall  be  taken  even 
that  which  he  seemeth  to  have." 

This  caution,  however,  of  our  Lord  is  appli 
cable  not  only  to  the  ministers,  but  to  the  hearers 
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of  the  word ;  not  only  to  those  whose  duty  it 
is  to  teach,  but  to  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  be 
taught.  "  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him 
hear."  Let  every  man  consider  the  opportuni 
ties  which  God  has  given  him  of  enlarging  his 
knowledge,  and  improving  his  heart;  let  him  re 
member  that  for  the  neglect,  or  for  the  abuse  of 
such  opportunities,  he  must  hereafter  answer. 
It  will  be  the  object,  therefore,  of  this  discourse 
to  point  out  the  duties  of  those  that  hear,  and  the 
reasons  for  which  their  frequent  hearings  so  re 
peatedly  fail  of  their  due  effect;  and  may  the 
Almighty  so  assist  us  with  his  grace,  that  all  who 
are  now  present,  "  having  in  an  honest  and  good 
heart  heard  the  word,  may  keep  it,  and  bring 
forth  fruit  with  gladness. " 

Of  the  service  of  our  primitive  and  apostolic 
church,  the  pure  and  unadulterated  word  of  God, 
forms  by  far,  the  larger  portion.  In  the  psalms 
and  the  lessons  of  the  day,  the  commandments, 
the  epistle  and  the  Gospel,  we  have  the  Bible 
without  mixture  and  without  interruption ;  and 
if  we  were  to  examine  the  Liturgy  itself,  we 
should  find  that  half  its  petitions  were  drawn  up 
in  the  very  language  of  Scripture.  Let  us  there 
fore  take  the  word  of  God,  as  we  hear  it  in  the 
services  of  the  Sabbath,  and  let  us  consider  the 
duties  which  that  hearing  involves. 

Our  first  duty  is  to  hear  it  with  attention. 
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How  apt  are  we,  while  the  word  of  God  is 
sounding  in  our  ears,  to  let  our  thoughts  loose 
upon  worldly  and  trifling  concerns,  and  even, 
while  we  are  present  in  body,  to  be  absent  in 
spirit!  The  apostle  warns  us  to  "give  the  more 
earnest  heed  to  the  things  which  we  have  heard, 
lest  at  any  time  we  should  let  them  slip.'*  We 
have  heard  in  the  course  of  the  present  service, 
considerable  portions  of 'the  Scripture.  Did  we 
attend  to  them  when  they  were  read,  or  were  our 
thoughts  diverted  to  some  other  object?  Do 
we  at  this  moment  remember  any  thing,  or  no 
thing  of  their  contents  ?  If  we  neither  attended 
to  any  thing,  nor  remember  any  thing,  we  have 
disregarded  the  opportunity,  and  we  have  lost  the 
advantage  which  God  provided  for  our  souls. 
What  is  the  consequence  ?  The  habit  of  care 
lessness  and  neglect  grows  upon  us ;  with  the 
Gospel  we  have  no  acquaintance,  in  its  promises 
we  have  no  interest ;  we  are  strangers  even  in 
the  land  of  our  inheritance.  True  it  is  that  the 
infirmities  of  our  nature,  may  cause  the  best  of 
us  sometimes  to  wander ;  but  it  is  equally  true, 
that  we  have  a  Saviour  who  helpeth  our  infirmi 
ties  ;  who  will  increase  our  attention  if  we  will 
but  increase  our  desire.  It  is  no  difficult  task  to 
join  in  the  psalms  with  our  heart  and  our  voice ; 
it  is  no  difficult  task  to  follow  the  lessons  of  the 
day  with  our  Bibles.  This  is  at  all  times  an  ex- 
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cellent  custom,  it  brings  both  the  eye  and  the 
ear  into  the  service  of  God ;  and  if  the  one  should 
be  treacherous,  the  other  will  fix  our  attention. 
When  the  word  of  God  is  read,  the  least  that  we 
can  do  is  to  attend,  and  to  say  with  the  infant 
Samuel,  "  Speak,  Lord,  for  thy  servant  heareth." 
Our  second  duty  is  to  hear  with  reverence. 
This  is  a  duty  which  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  former.  If  we  listen  with  continued 
attention,  we  shall  listen  with  increasing  reve 
rence.  Too  many  among  us  when  they  first  be 
gin,  by  accident  perhaps,  to  give  attention,  attend 
not  with  reverence,  but  with  prejudice  or  pre 
possession.  They  are  offended  with  one  thing, 
and  they  animadvert  on  another ;  they  first  mis» 
understand,  and  then  they  object  without  know 
ledge  and  without  reason.  But  as  with  the 
works,  so  with  the  word  of  God,  much  time  and 
attention  is  required,  to  understand  both  the  one 
and  the  other.  "  Verily  thou  art  a  God  that 
hidest  thyself,"  at  least  from  hasty  and  irreverent 
observation.  Clouds  and  darkness  are  indeed 
round  about  the  throne  of  God,  but  before  the 
eyes  of  the  patient  and  the  pious  enquirer,  they 
will  gradually  vanish  away,  and  the  Sun  of  righ 
teousness  will  open  upon  us  from  among  them, 
in  all  his  glorious  and  consoling  lustre.  Take 
heed  therefore  how  ye  hear  with  prejudice  and 
irreverence.  Never  object  without  examination, 
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or  oppose  without  enquiry.  "  Be  ready,"  says  the 
apostle,  "  to  give  a  reason  for  the  hope  that  is 
in  you."  God  commands  us  to  think,  to  examine, 
to  enquire;   but  let  the  search  be  conducted 
with  the  reverence  that  is  due  to  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.  What  progress  could  we  expect  to  make 
in  any  branch  of  learning,  if  we  were  to  begin 
with  disputing  all  we  hear,  and  objecting  to  all 
that  we  cannot  understand?  The  spirit  of  pride, 
petulance  and  prejudice,  is  the  spirit  not  of  wis 
dom,  but  of  folly ;  to  the  progress  of  knowledge 
whether  human  or  divine,  it  is  ever  fatal.    If  we 
would  listen  therefore  with  advantage,  let  us  lis 
ten  with  reverence;  and  then  what  is  difficult 
to-day,  will  be  familiar  to-morrow ;  to  what  may 
at  first  oppose  our  prejudices  we  shall  be  gra^ 
dually  reconciled  :  the  wisdom  and  the  mercy  of 
God  will  every  hour  be  more  and  more  revealed ; 
our  eyes  will  be  opened,  our  prospects  enlarged, 
we  shall  go  from  strength  to  strength,  in  increas 
ing  knowledge,  and  increasing  piety. 

Our  third  duty  is  to  hear  with  devotion.  This 
again  grows  out  of  the  former.  He  that  listens 
with  attention,  will  soon  listen  with  reverence ; 
and  he  that  listens  with  reverence  will  soon 
listen  with  devotion.  "  Faith/'  says  the  apostle, 
"  cometh  by  hearing/'  but  until  that  faith  is  pro 
duced  and  perfected,  our  hearing  will  be  but  of 
little  avail.  St.  Paul  speaks  of  those  "  whom 
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the  word  preached  did  not  profit,  not  being 
mixed  with  faith  in  them  that  heard  it."  To 
hear  the  word  with  profit,  we  must  hear  it  with 
devotion,  with  hearts  and  desires  dedicated  to 
God.  We  must  remember  that  we  are  fallen  and 
frail  creatures,  without  life  and  without  hope 
but  in  Christ.  How  precious,  then,  will  every 
word  of  his  Gospel  be ;  with  what  anxiety  then 
shall  we  "  search  the  Scriptures,"  knowing  "  that 
in  them,"  and  in  them  alone  "  are  the  words  of 
eternal  life !"  Nothing  then  will  be  uninteresting 
to  us ;  we  shall  see  in  the  word  of  God,  "  the 
Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world." 
In  the  Old  Testament  we  shall  trace  the  course 
of  God's  dealings  with  a  sinful  world  ;  we  shall 
follow  the  steps  of  the  Almighty  in  the  great 
work  of  Redemption :  we  shall  see  every  dis 
pensation,  whether  Patriarchal,  Mosaic,  or  Pro 
phetical,  all  leading  to  Christ,  all  centering  in 
him,  all  working  together  for  our  salvation. 
Then  shall  we  turn  with  gratitude  to  God,  for 
having  opened  to  us  these  heavenly  sources  of 
meditation,  and  of  comfort,  these  fountains  of 
living  waters,  of  which  he  who  drinketh,  shall 
thirst  no  more. 

Such  are  the  duties  of  those  who  hear  the 
word  of  God,  and  such  are  the  reasons  for  which 
the  hearing  of  so  many  who  profess  themselves 
Christians,  fail  in  its  effects.  Let  us  now  apply 
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the  caution  of  our  Lord,  not  only  to  Scripture 
itself,  but  to  those  explanations  of  Scripture, 
which  we  call  sermons.  That  preaching  is  one 
of  the  means  of  grace  and  edification  appointed 
by  God  himself,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt.  Whe 
ther  it  is  to  convert  the  sinner,  or  to  strengthen 
the  converted ;  woe  will  it  be  to  us,  if  we 
"  preach  not  the  Gospel,  warning  every  man,  and 
teaching  every  man,  in  all  wisdom,  that  we  may 
present  every  man  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus." 

But  though  preaching  be  a  means,  it  is  not  the 
only  means,  it  is  not  the  greatest  means  of  salva 
tion.  For  what  are  we  here  assembled  ?  not  to 
hear  the  word  of  man,  but  the  word  of  God. 
This  is  "the  house  of  prayer/'  we  are  here  asr 
sembled,  to  offer  up  our  praises  and  our  prayers 
to  God,  to  confess  our  sins,  to  implore  pardon 
for  our  offences,  to  hear  the  Gospel  of  reconci 
liation  and  of  peace.  This  is  the  main  purpose 
of  our  assembling  on  this  holy  (Jay,  and  in  this 
holy  place.  Men  are  apt  to  forget  this.  They 
come  to  church  as  if  the  sermon,  and  the  sermon 
only,  was  the  end  of  their  meeting.  Now  let 
the  advantage  they  derive  from  the  sermon  be 
what  it  may,  what  is  it  when  compared  with  the 
advantage  which  they  might  derive  from  prayer, 
and  from  the  word  of  God?  But,  after  all,  what 
can  be  the  advantage  of  preaching,  if  these  are 
neglected  ?  We  abandon  the  greater  means,  we 
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pass  over  the  more  material  duty ;  in  what  state 
then  are  our  hearts  ?  certainly  not  in  a  state  to 
profit  by  what  we  hear.  And  what  is  generally 
the  case  ?  we  come  for  amusement,  not  for  in 
struction  ;  we  come  to  gratify  our  ears,  not  to 
enlarge  our  faith,  or  to  purify  our  hearts.  Preach 
ing,  though  a  powerful  and  indispensable,  is  still 
a  subordinate,  means  of  grace  ;  and  by  consider 
ing  it  as  subordinate,  we  can  alone  make  it  pro 
fitable  to  us. 

Again,  take  heed  how  ye  hear ;  if  the  ears 
alone  are  gratified,  the  ears  will  soon  be  offended. 
One  preacher  we  account  too  plain,  another  too 
learned ;  one  too  long,  another  too  short.  True 
it  is,  that  the  fault  may  be  in  the  preacher,  but 
the  greater  fault  is  in  the  hearer.  A  heart  de 
voted  to  God  will  derive  more  advantage  from 
the  worst  and  the  dullest  sermon,  than  a  heart 
devoted  to  the  world  will  from  the  best  and  most 
eloquent.  There  are  some  habits  so  weak  and 
so  diseased,  as  to  derive  no  support  from  the 
richest  food;  there  are  others  so  healthy  and 
strong  as  to  extract  life  and  nourishment  from 
the  poorest  fare.  Even  amidst  the  chaff  of  hu 
man  folly,  there  must  be  some  few  grains  of  the 
seed  of  eternal  life.  The  text  of  the  preacher 
must  be  Scripture  :  upon  that  text  let  us  extend 
our  meditations ;  if  nothing  that  he  advances 
will  assist  us,  we  have  still  that  one  grain,  which 
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if-  it  be  sown  in  an  humble  and  a  devout  heart, 
will  spring  up  into  a  spiritual  harvest.  Look 
not  then  to  the  preacher  for  amusement,  or  for 
gratification.  Look  not  for  the  "  enticing  words 
which  man's  wisdom  teacheth;"  for  such  even 
the  great  Apostle  himself  despised.  He  came, 
as  he  expresses  it,  with  "  the  foolishness  of 
preaching,"  to  save  souls ;  he  came  not  with  the 
eloquence  of  man,  but  with  the  power  of  God. 
Bring  then  a  heart  full  of  devotion  to  the 
preacher,  and  then,  if  the  blessing  of  God  be  not 
with  him,  at  least,  it  will  be  with  you.  Let  his 
discourse  be  as  barren  as  it  may,  you  will  yet 
derive  moisture  and  nourishment  from  it.  A 
heart  devoted  to  God  and  to  his  word>  will  make 
"  the  wilderness  of  the  preacher  like  Eden,  and 
his  desert  like  the  garden  of  the  Lord." 

Hear,  again,  with  assiduity  and  with  perse 
verance •;  not  only,  like  Felix,  at  a  convenient 
season,  for  that  season,  in  his  case,  never  came ; 
in  yours,  when  it  does  come,  it  will  come  with 
out  profit,  and  without  edification. 

And,  above  all,  so  "  take  heed  how  ye  hear," 
as  in  the  words  of  St  James,  to  be  "  doers  of  the 
word,  and  not  hearers  only,  deceiving  your  own- 
selves.  For  if  a  man  be  a  hearer  only,  and  not 
a  doer,  he  is  like  unto  a  man  beholding  his  na 
tural  face  in  a  glass ;  for  he  beholdeth  himself* 
aiutgoeth  his  way,  and  straightway  forgetteth 
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what  manner  of  man  he  was."  "  Heaping  to  our 
selves  teachers  having  itching  ears/'  will  in  no 
wise  advance  our  salvation ;  for  this,  rememher, 
is  the  great  end  of  all  our  hearing.  Let  us  so 
hear  the  word  of  God,  whether  it  be  read  or 
preached,  as  to  apply  it  to  ourselves,  to  our  fail 
ings,  and  to  our  sins.  Let  us  so  apply  it  as  to 
purify  our  hearts,  and  amend  our  lives ;  so  that 
while  our  hope  is  animated,  and  our  faith  is  en 
larged,  every  Christian  grace  and  virtue  may 
grow,  and  flourish  in  us.  "  Laying  then  aside 
all  malice,  and  all  guile,  and  hypocrisy,  as  new 
born  babes,  desire  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word, 
that  ye  may  profit  thereby." 
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PHILIPPIANS  iv.  4. 
Rejoice  in  the  Lord  alway,  and  again,  I  say,  rejoice. 

OF  all  the  subjects,  which  in  every  age  and  in 
every  country,  have  amused  the  fancy  of  the 
poet,  or  employed  the  speculations  of  the  moral 
ist  ;  there  is  not  one  which  has  so  effectually  per 
plexed  their  imagination,  or  baffled  their  efforts, 
as  the  nature  and  the  means  of  happiness.  The 
infinite  variety  of  occupations  in  which  mankind 
are  busied,  the  numberless  paths  in  which  their 
feet  are  engaged,  however  contrary  in  their  di 
rection,  or  opposite  in  their  course,  have  all  the 
same  end  proposed,  and  all  terminate  in  the 
same  object  of  pursuit.  Happiness  is  the  mo 
tive  of  all  their  exertions,  and  the  prize  of  all 
their  labours.  How  rarely  their  toils  have  been 
rewarded  by  the  attainment  of  their  object,  let 
the  experience  of  ages  testify ;  and  how  fortu 
nate  that  man  may  be  considered,  who  finds 
even  a  transitory  gleam  of  joy  in  the  pursuit. 
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It  would  be  a  melancholy  and  an  endless  task, 
to  trace  the  failures  of  disappointed  hope,  and 
the  wanderings  of  deluded  expectation,  in  the 
labyrinth  of  human  life.  Of  all  the  objects  of 
our  care,  of  all  the  means  of  our  happiness,  not 
one  is  exempted  from  the  general  sentence; 
'"  Vanity  of  vanities,  says  the  preacher,  all  is 
vanity."  The  sages  of  philosophy,  as  well  as 
the  teachers  of  Christianity,  have  with  one  con 
sent  confirmed  the  verdict  of  experience.  If 
happiness,  though  pursued  with  so  much  con 
stancy,  and  sought  in  such  endless  variety,  is  yet 
no  where  to  be  found  ;  will  it  not  be  the  pro 
vince  of  wisdom  to  desist  from  the  search,  and 
to  emancipate  ourselves  from  the  idle  cares 
which  distract  the  rest  of  mankind  ?  Reason  it 
self  will  shew  the  folly  of  so  chimerical  a  pro 
ject,  and  will  teach  us,  that  a  state  of  torpid  and 
discontented  indolence — a  state  repugnant  to: 
the  ends  of  our  being — can  never  be  a  state  of 
real  happiness.  In  this  darkness  and  uncertainty 
respecting  the  common  object  of  all  our  hopes 
and  desires,  perhaps  Christianity  may  clear  the 
prosppct  before  ns,  and  guide  our  feet  in  the 
steps  of  that  heavenly  wisdom,  "  whose  ways 
are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  are 
peace." 

"  Rejoice  in  the  Lord  alway ;  again  I  say,  re 
joice,"  is  the  earnest,  the  repeated  exhortation  of 
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the  apostle.  This  joy,  then,  the  object  of  a 
Christian  mind,  must  arise  from  some  new  source, 
undiscovered  by  the  wisdom  of  philosophy,  in 
accessible  to  mere  human  experience.  It  must 
not  only  be  distinct  in  its  origin,  but  different  in 
its  effects,  from  the  various  forms  of  happiness 
which  man  proposes  to  himself  as  the  crown  of 
all  his  labours.  It  must  be  of  a  permanent,  not 
of  a  transitory  nature.  Rejoice  in  the  Lord  al* 
way  ;  it  must  be  a  joy  which  the  wisdom  of  the 
world  cannot  give,  nor  its  follies  take  away. 

It  will  be  my  endeavour  then,  first,  to  explain 
the  nature  of  that  joy,  so  peculiar  to  the  Chris 
tian  mind ;  and,  secondly,  to  shew  how  it  arises, 
exclusively,  from  the  doctrines  and  practice  of 
Christianity. 

The  religion  of  Christ  is  too  often  represented 
as  a  state  of  melancholy  gloom,  as  a  barren  de 
sert,  in  which  we  are  condemned  to  wander  with 
out  one  object  to  delight  the  eyes,  or  to  cheer 
the  heart,  as  a  dreary  banishment  from  all  the 
innocent  pleasures  and  harmless  gratifications  of 
the  world  around  us.  But  it  is  not  in  the  soli 
tude  of  seclusion,  it  is  not  in  the  austerities  of 
perpetual  and  monastic  penance,  that  Chris 
tianity  consists.  It  is  a  religion  of  joy ;  it  pro 
motes  the  happiness  of  mankind  here,  as  well  as 
hereafter.  Happiness  is  not  only  pointed  to  as 
an  object,  but  it  is  inculcated  as  a  duty.  They 
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therefore  form  a  very  erroneous  estimate  of  its 
doctrines  and  its  duties,  who  shall  represent 
melancholy  as  its  precept,  or  enforce  severity  as 
its  practice.  It  is  the  messenger  of  glad  tidings 
to  man,  it  is  the  minister  of  comfort  to  the  af 
flicted  children  of  mortality  ;  to  every  disconso 
late  soul,  as  to  Jerusalem  of  old,  it  speaks  com 
fortably,  it  tells  her  "  that  her  warfare  is  accom 
plished,  that  her  iniquity  is  pardoned."  On  the 
other  hand,  he  that  would  unite  the  joys  of  the 
Lord  with  the  pleasures  of  sin,  he  that  would 
combine  the  purity  of  the  Gospel  with  the  pol 
lution  of  guilt,  will  discover  too  late  that  he  can 
not  enter  into  a  composition  with  the  Almighty 
for  the  gratification  of  his  passions,  and  that 
when  the  infatuations  of  sin  shall  have  passed 
away,  no  joy  will  then  remain,  but  a  fearful  anti 
cipation  of  the  wrath  to  come.  It  is  in  the  in 
nocent  mind  alone,  that  the  happiness  of  Chris 
tianity  can  take  root ;  and  as  the  purity  of  the 
soul  is  stained  with  the  contagion  of  guilt,  in 
such  proportion  will  its  real  joys  fade  off  from 
the  polluted  surface. 

The  first  distinguishing  feature  of  a  Christian 
joy  is,  peace.  This  may  at  first  appear  but  a 
negative  quality,  but  we  must  remember  that  in 
this  life  a  negation  of  evil  is  the  first  step  to 
positive  good ;  if  we  can  disarm  poverty  of  its 
affliction,  disappointment  of  its  sting,  disease  of 
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its  anguish,  it  must  be  by  the  operation  of  an 
active  quality.  Were  the  peace  of  which  I 
speak  a  middle  state  between  pleasure  and  pain, 
striking  as  it  were  a  balance  between  good 
and  evil,  then  might  it  with  justice  be  repre 
sented  as  a  negative  quality ;  but  when  it  can 
set  us  at  rest  from  pain,  without  rendering  us 
incapable  of  pleasure,  it  surely  has  an  active 
operation  on  our  minds ;  much  more,  when  it 
prepares  the  mind  as  a  receptacle  of  happiness, 
it  is  to  be  considered  not  only  as  a  blessing,  but 
as  an  agent,  of  the  Almighty.  Are  we  engaged 
in  the  busy  scenes  of  active  life  ?  Is  it  a  small 
thing  to  be  delivered  from  the  keenness  of  dis 
appointment,  from  the  desertion  of  friends,  from 
the  virulence  of  enemies  ?  Is  it  a  trifling  advan 
tage  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  that  all  these 
envenomed  shafts  should  fall  off  without  inflict 
ing  a  wound  ?  Are  we  the  victims  of  poverty  and 
disease,  and  all  the  sad  reverses  of  fate  and  for 
tune  ?  And  is  it  nothing  to  feel  a  mind  unbur- 
thened  by  the  weight  of  impending  ruin,  and 
undisturbed  by  the  sharpest  pains  of  bodily  an 
guish  ?  Are  we  separated  by  distance  or  by  death 
from  those,  around  whom  the  tenderest  ties  of 
affection  were  entwined  ?  And  what  shall  not  be 
said  of  that  power  which  can  staunch  the  bleed 
ing  of  such  a  wound,  and  render  presence  and 
absence  for  ever  equal  ? 
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Such  is  the  peace  of  the  Christian  soul ;  such 
is  the  serenity  with  which  he  views  the  various 
events  of  human  life,  through  which  he  is  doom 
ed  to  pass  ;  neither  exalted  by  the  prosperity, 
nor  debased  by  the  adversity,  of  this  mortal  state. 
What  the  severity  of  the  Stoics  in  vain  attempt 
ed  to  reach,  the  serenity  of  the  Christian  has  in 
practice  attained ;  the  peace  of  mind  which  is 
the  first  step  to  happiness,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the 
annihilation  of  evil. 

But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  Christian 
is  deprived  of  the  power  of  feeling,  or  that  the 
best  affections  of  the  human  heart  are  buried  in 
apathy  and  indolence.  He  is  born  to  undergo 
the  sharpest  stings  of  affliction,  but  he  is  enabled 
to  deaden  and  to  counteract  their  influence. 
"  Ye  shall  be  sorrowful,  but  your  sorrow  shall  be 
turned  into  joy."  Every  affection  that  is  im 
planted  in  the  heart  of  man  for  the  wisest  pur 
poses  by  his  Creator,  there  strikes  root  and 
flourishes.  Every  tender  feeling  that  can  bind 
man  to  man  is  his  favoured  lot,  and  the  exercise 
of  it  his  first  duty.  "  Rejoice  with  them  that  do 
rejoice,  and  weep  with  them  that  weep,"  is  no 
less  the  command  of  his  Master,  than  the  prin 
ciple  of  his  practice.  But  while  those  around 
him  are  tormented  with  the  cares,  and  soured  by 
the  disappointments  of  life,  he  bows  with  meek 
ness  and  resignation  to  the  will  of  the  Almighty, 
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and  exclaims  with  the  suffering  patriarch,  "  the 
Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  taketh  away,  blessed 
be  the  name  of  the  Lord."  While  others  are 
losing  their  time  in  idle,  perhaps  even  in  blas 
phemous  lamentations,  Over  the  miseries  of  the 
world,  the  warm  feelings  of  his  heart  are  ex 
panded  into  active  benevolence,  his  spirit  is  not 
only  at  rest  within  itself,  but  breathes  serenity 
and  peace  on  all  around ;  for  it  is  the  first  quality 
of  a  Christian's  joy,  to  allay  the  miseries  of  human 
life,  to  counteract  the  poison  of  the  passions,  by 
patience  and  resignation,  and  to  diminish  the 
capacity  of  ill.  The  second  quality  is  exercised 
in  strengthening  the  means  of  enjoyment,  in  in 
fusing  positive  pleasure,  and  in  enlarging  the 
capacity  of  good. 

The  life  of  a  Christian  we  are  told  at  another 
time,  is  a  life  of  self-denial,  a  state  of  resistance 
to  the  calls  of  pleasure,  and  the  allurements  of 
the  world.  How  then  shall  we  reconcile  these 
opposite  statements  ?  Before  we  can  allow  them 
to  be  contradictory,  we  must  first  be  assured, 
that  a  life  of  abstinence  and  self-denial  is  not  a 
life  of  pleasure.  We  abstain,  it  is  true,  but  we 
abstain  from  those  gratifications  which  leave 
nothing  but  sin  and  sorrow  behind.  Will  our 
health  be  the  less  vigorous,  our  bodies  less  ac 
tive,  our  minds  less  energetic,  from  the  absence 
of  gross  and  sensual  indulgences  ?  Is  it  amidst 
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the  orgies  of  intemperance,  or  the  sinks  of  pol 
lution,  that  happiness  is  to  he  found  ;  that  per 
manent  happiness,  I  mean,  which  is  the  object 
of  wisdom  ?  The  moralists  and  philosophers  of 
ancient  days  will  confirm  the  verdict  of  the  Gos 
pel,  that  in  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  the  madness  of 
sin,  and  the  contagion  of  sensuality,  there  is  va 
nity  and  vexation  of  spirit.  The  intoxication  of 
pleasure  is  momentary,  hut  the  dregs  are  bitter 
ness  and  sorrow.  What  is  sensuality  hut  selfish 
gratification  ?  and  he  that  sacrifices  to  such  an 
idol  must  offer  his  health,  his  strength,  his  best 
hopes  to  its  stern  and  unrelenting  demands.  It 
may  be  satiated,  but  never  satisfied.  Self-grati 
fication  is  a  worm  that  never  dies,  it  craves  for 
its  accustomed  tribute  long  after  the  power  of 
enjoyment  is  gone,  and  leaves  a  feeble  mind  and 
an  emaciated  frame,  as  the  living  witnesses  of 
its  tyranny  and  thraldom. 

But  here  it  may  be  alleged,  that  not  only  ab 
stinence  from  unlawful  pleasures,  but  self-denial 
even  in  the  most  innocent  gratifications,  is  in 
culcated  by  Christian  morality.  He  is  but  mo 
derately  acquainted  with  the  moral  construction 
of  man,  who  knows  not  the  very  slender  line 
which  separates  the  confines  of  innocence  and 
guilt ;  and  how  often  their  shades  are  so  blended 
as  to  perplex  even  the  nicest  casuistry.  To  avoid 
even  the  appearance  of  evil  is  not  only  the  pre- 
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cept  but  the  practice  of  the  Christian,  so  to  use 
the  world  as  not  to  abuse  it.  "  I  know/'  saith 
the  wise  man,  "  that  every  man  should  eat, 
drink,  and  enjoy  the  good  of  his  labour ;  it  is 
the  gift  of  God."  When,  then,  a  self-denial  is 
inculcated  by  the  Gospel,  it  is  a  self-denial  whose 
object  is  even  our  temporal  gratification,  a  re 
straint  which  strengthens  the  power  of  enjoy 
ment,  a  limit,  which  enlarges  the  capacity  of  in 
dulgence — "  Walk  in  the  ways  of  thine  heart, 
and  in  the  sight  of  thine  eyes  ;  but  remember, 
that  for  all  these  things,  God  will  bring  thee  into 
judgment."  He  will  judge  thee  not  for  the  in 
nocent  and  temperate  use  of  those  good  things 
which  he  has  made  for  thy  service,  but  for  the 
indolence  of  satiety,  and  the  intemperance  of 
abuse.  The  Almighty  created  them  as  a  bless 
ing,  the  unruly  appetites  of  man  have  turned 
that  blessing  into  a  curse.  Is  he  then  an  enemy 
to  our  pleasure  who  teaches  us  to  husband  the 
resources  of  our  gratification,  to  protract  the 
power  of  our  enjoyment,  and  guard  the  paths  of 
delight  from  the  inroads  of  selfishness  and  sen 
suality  ? 

What  shall  be  said  of  that  active  benevolence 
which,  in  every  station  of  life,  infuses  itself  into 
the  soul  ?  which  among  the  affluent  pours  itself 
forth  in  acts  of  charity  and  munificence  among 
the  poor,  relieves  the  weight  of  affliction  by 
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sharing  its  sorrows  with  the  unhappy  sufferer  ? 
The  Christian  has  a  pleasure,  the  greatest  that 
God  can  give,  or  man  receive,  the  consciousness 
of  loving  and  being  beloved.  And,  if  as  a  crown 
to  all  these  capacities  of  enjoyment,  we  add  that 
cheerful  serenity  of  mind,  that  even  complacency 
of  disposition,  which  throws  a  lustre  on  the 
scenes  of  prosperity,  which  softens  the  rigours 
of  adversity,  which  counteracts  the  gloom  even 
of  constitutional  melancholy  ;  whose  blessings 
are  confined  not  within  the  narrow  sphere  of  its 
own  mind,  but  extend  themselves  into  the  wider 
circles  of  family,  of  friendship,  of  society,  who 
shall  not  say  that  the  joy  of  the  Christian  is  full  ? 
Here  let  the  moralist  own  the  reality  of  all  his 
airy  speculations,  here  let  the  philosopher  claim 
the  fulfilment  of  all  his  painful  researches,  even 
in  the  heart  of  a  Christian. 

It  will  now  be  my  endeavour  to  shew,  that 
this  inward  joy,  "  which  no  man  taketh  from 
us,"  arises  from  the  doctrines  and  the  practice 
of  Christianity  alone.  And  here  I  would  say 
nothing  on  the  authority  of  the  command,  I 
would  speak  only  to  the  means  and  the  motive 
for  its  performance. 

From  whence  then  can  arise  that  inward  peace 
which  is  the  first  and  distinguishing  feature  of  a 
Christian's  joy,  but  from  that  enlarged  view  of 
the  moral  government  of  the  universe  which 
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Christianity  alone  can  afford,  and  from  that 
ready  acquiescence  in  the  divine  will,  which  a 
consciousness  of  his  own  necessary  ignorance 
will  infallibly  dictate  ?  Pride  is  the  worm  that 
will  not  sleep,  and  never  dies :  pride  teaches  a 
man  to  quarrel  first  with  himself,  and  then  with 
his  Maker ;  it  is  pride  that  enthrals  him  as  the 
slave  of  each  guilty  and  consuming  passion,  and 
then  teaches  him,  a  finite  creature,  to  scan  the 
counsels,  and  to  question  the 'decrees  of  the  In* 
finite  and  Almighty  Mind.  Where  there  is  pride 
there  is  no  peace.  It  is  Revelation  that  will 
teach  him,  that  he  now  can  comprehend  but  a 
small  and  diminutive  speck  of  the  Divine  Go* 
vernment,  that  now  "  he  sees  through  a  glass 
darkly,"  but  that  he  will  "  see  face  to  face ;"  it 
will  convince  him,  therefore,  of  the  justice  and 
the  reason  of  a  patient  acquiescence  in  the  go 
vernment,  the  dispensations,  and  the  laws  of  that 
God,  whose  mercy,  no  less  than  his  power,  is 
essentially  over  all  his  works.  But  when  the 
prospect  which  Revelation  opens  is  still  farther 
expanded  to  his  view,  he  will  then  discover, 
that  he  is  not  only  the  subject  of  Almighty  be 
nevolence,  but  the  redeemed  creature  of  Al 
mighty  mercy.  He  has  not  only  a  Maker,  but  a 
Saviour  on  high.  A  Saviour,  who  died  for  his 
sins,  who  rose  again  for  his  justification;  who 
sanctifies  his  feeble  efforts  with  the  Spirit  from 
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above,  who  presents  every  prayer  at  the  throne 
of  grace,  who  watches  over  him  with  the  ten- 
derest  and  most  parental  care ;  who  will  never 
leave  him,  nor  forsake  him,  who  will  "  guide 
him  with  his  counsel  here,  and  after  that  receive 
him  into  glory."     This  is  no  fanatical  presump 
tion,  which  raises  him  into  delusive  ecstasies, 
and  unhallowed   enthusiasm;  but  that  serene 
and  humble  hope  which  teaches  human  weak* 
ness  and  frailty  to  repose  itself  in  the  arms  of  its 
Saviour  and  its  God.     Peace  of  mind  is  the 
Christian's  inheritance,  and  where  that  peace  is 
ruffled  by  idle  transports,  or  disturbed  by  gloomy 
imaginations,  there  the  spirit  of  Christianity  does 
not  abound.     Every  doctrine  of  Christianity  in* 
creases  also  the  capacity  of  joy,  by  teaching  its 
disciples  to  rest  satisfied  even  with  the  insuffi 
ciency  of  all  human  pleasures.    "  Let  us  eat  and 
drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die,"  said  the  Epicu* 
rean  of  old.     And  is  not  the  thought  of  that 
death  a  fatal  damp  even  on  the  madness  of  sen 
suality,  much  more  on  the  mind  of  a  reasonable 
and  a  thinking  being  ?    Let  us  eat  and  drink, 
for  to-morrow  we  live,  is  the  Christian's  doc 
trine.    Let  us  enjoy  the  pleasures  which  God  has 
afforded  us  in  this  mortal  state,  so  as  to  give  an 
account  of  their  use  at  his  tribunal.     Have  we 
not  a  law  by  which  we  may  guide  ourselves 
"  that  we  be  not  judged  of  the  Lord  ?"    Have 
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we  not  a  promise  of  grace  from  above,  to  resist 
the  temptations  of  excess,  to  strengthen  the  dic 
tates  of  that  self-denial,  which  is  essential  to 
the  enjoyment  even  of  temporal  and  of  worldly 
pleasure  ?     Thus,  then,  in  the  moment  of  relaxa 
tion  and  delight,  is  Christianity  our  best  and 
surest  guide  in  the  paths  of  real  and  reasonable 
joys.     But  trifling  and  insignificant  will  these 
appear,  when  compared  with  the  joys  of  our 
hours  of  seriousness  and  contemplation.     From 
serious  moments  the  world  excludes  even  the 
idea  of  joy,  to  the  intervals  of  occupation  or 
amusement,  it  attaches  nothing  but  melancholy 
gloom.     But  it  is  in  these  hours  that  the  Chris 
tian  feels  the  liveliest  hope  and  joy ;  a  joy,  which 
arises  not  from  the  short  and  transient  pleasures 
of  this  life,  but   from  an  anticipation  of  that 
blessed  eternity,  that  heavenly  inheritance  which 
awaiteth  the  people  of  God.    His  redemption  by 
the  blood  of  Christ,  his  justification  before  God, 
his  sanctification  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  all  assure 
him,  that  he  is  an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of 
grace,  that  he  is  an  heir  of  everlasting  life,  that 
his  hope  is  full  of  immortality. 

Such  then  is  the  joy  of  a  Christian,  such  the 
doctrines  and  the  motives  from  which  it  results. 
By  becoming,  as  the  text  enjoins,  the  predomi 
nant  principle  of  our  soul,  it  will  abate  the  tu 
mult,  allay  the  influence,  and  mitigate  the  seve- 
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rity  of  every  rebellious  passion ;  it  will  regulate, 
direct,  and  extend  every  temporal  enjoyment,  it 
will  moderate  our  desires  in  their  pursuit,  our 
conduct  in  their  possession,  our  disappointment 
in  their  loss.  This  is  a  lesson  that  philosophy 
has  long  inculcated  in  vain,  that  Christianity 
alone  has  discovered  a  reasonable  means  of  en 
forcing,  a  just  motive  for  adopting.  "  Rejoice 
in  the  Lord  alway,  and  again  I  say,  rejoice." 
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1  CORINTHIANS  ix.  24. 
So  run  that  ye  may  obtain. 

THAT  we  may  understand  the  words  of  the  apos 
tle  in  the  passage  before  us,  we  should  remem 
ber,  that  he  alludes  to  the  methods  pursued,  and 
the  customs  practised  in  the  games  of  ancient 
Greece.  This  illustration  of  his  subject  must 
have  been  peculiarly  forcible  in  the  eyes  of  his 
Corinthian  converts,  who  lived  so  near  to  the 
spot  in  which  the  most  celebrated  of  them  all 
were  solemnized.  At  first  sight  we  might  imagine 
that  a  comparison  of  the  victory  to  which  every 
Christian  is  summoned  to  aspire,  with  success  in 
these  sportive  Pagan  contests,  would  be  de 
grading  to  the  dignity  of  the  former :  but  here 
again,  we  must  remember,  the  high  estimation 
and  honour  in  which  a  victory  in  the  games  was 
held  in  former  times ;  it  exalted  the  name,  it 
ennobled  the  memory  of  the  conqueror :  in  mo- 
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dern  days,  indeed,  we  have  nothing  that  in  any 
degree  corresponds  to  the  peculiar  honour  which 
it  conferred. 

So  far,  therefore,  was  it  from  offering  any  low 
or  degrading  comparison,  that  it  placed  both  the 
discipline,  and  the  rewards  of  the  Gospel,  on  the 
highest  ground  which  the  Corinthians  were  able 
to  conceive.  But  independent  of  the  dignity, 
we  cannot  but  admire  the  justness  of  the  illus 
tration.  It  holds  good  in  so  many  leading  points, 
and  presents  to  us  so  striking  and  so  important 
a  view  of  a  Christian  life,  that  it  would  be  well 
for  us,  more  closely  to  examine,  the  various  cir 
cumstances  and  points,  upon  which  the  Gospel 
insists. 

The  first  point  to  which  our  attention  will  be 
directed,  is,  to  the  condition  of  the  contest. 
"  Know  ye  not  that  they  which  run  in  a  race,  run 
all,  but  one  receiveth  the  prize  ?  So  run  that  ye 
may  obtain."  In  the  Grecian  as  in  all  other 
games  there  was  one  pre-eminent  prize,  which 
was  the  object  of  the  combatants.  But  though 
one  only  in  the  end  could  obtain  it,  yet  in  the 
previous  discipline  and  preparation  for  the  con 
test,  every  one  among  them  fixed  his  hope  and 
expectation  upon  it,  as  if  it  were  to  be  his  own. 
Each  competitor  in  the  race,  was  fully  assured 
that  his  strength  and  powers  were  equal  to  those 
of  his  adversaries,  and  in  this  assurance  he  en- 
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tered  the  lists  full  of  spirit  and  resolution.    All 
his  courage,  all  his  vigour  was  wound  up  to  the 
glorious  mark  which  presented  itself  to  his  long 
ing  eyes.    All  his  collected  energy  and  force  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  this  single  point,  in  san 
guine  expectation  of  success.     Compare,  now 
with  this,  the  conditions  of  the  Christian  contest. 
Let  us  consider  ourselves  in  this  great  theatre  of 
the  world,  a  spectacle  unto  angels  and  to  men, 
in  contending  for  the  prize  of  immortality !     In 
such  a  race  we  run  all,  but  how  many  shall  re 
ceive  the  prize  ?  The  answer  is  a  most  important 
one.     So  many  as  run  so  that  they  may  obtain. 
Here  then  is  the  great  distinction  between  the 
earthly  and  the  heavenly  race.     In  the  former, 
though  all  run,  but  one  receiveth  the  prize :  in 
the  latter,  as  many  as  deserve  the  crown  shall  re 
ceive  it,  in  victory,  and  in  glory.  "  In  my  father's 
house,"  says  the  Redeemer,   "  there  are  many 
mansions,"   and  again,    "He   that  overcometh 
shall  be  clothed  in  white  raiment,  and  I  will  not 
blot  his  name  out  of  the  book  of  life,  but  I  will 
confess  his  name  before  my  Father,  and  before  his 
angels."     None  so  poor,  none  so  low,  none  so 
weak,  but  that  in  the  strength  of  God  he  may  be 
a  victor  in  his  Christian  race,  "  yea,  and  more 
than  conqueror  through  him  who  loved  us."  Our 
contest  is  not  a  comparative,  but  a  positive  trial. 
We  have  not  to  strive  against  our  brethren,  but 
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. . 
against  ourselves.     It  matters  not  how  many  or 

how  few  shall  be  rewarded  with  the  promised 
crown;  our  chance  of  victory  is  not  affected. 
One  thing  alone  in  this  view  of  the  subject  is  ma 
terial.  The  more  we  further  the  success  of  those 
who  contend  with  us,  the  more  we  promote  the 
assurance  of  our  own  individual  crown.  Glo 
rious  then  is  the  race,  in  which  as  Christians  we 
are  ordained  to  run.  No  envy  can  harass,  no 
jealousy  can  perplex  the  child  of  the  Gospel,  in 
his  appointed  course.  Every  labour  is  a  labour 
of  charity  and  love.  The  more  studiously  his 
mind  is  set  upon  our  high  and  heavenly  calling, 
the  more  anxious  he  is  to  guide,  to  cheer  and  to 
support  those  who  are  running  with  him  in  the 
same  race,  and  striving  for  the  same  reward. 
But  to  bring  our  attention  back  to  the  earthly 
contest,  the  apostle  says,  "so  run  that  ye  may 
obtain."  The  exertions  which  are  made,  and  the 
same  spirit  that  is  roused  in  the  candidates,  for 
an  earthly  crown,  when  there  is  only  a  chance  of 
success,  where  one  only  can  conquer,  and  where 
the  remainder  must  fail ;  the  same  let  us  both 
encourage  and  feel  in  our  heavenly  race.  Let 
not  the  very  bounty  of  God  be  perverted  into  a 
source  of  indolence  and  neglect.  Be  the  prizes 
never  so  many,  if  we  exert  ourselves  less  than  if 
there  were  only  one,  we  shall  most  assuredly  fail. 
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Less  than  our  utmost  efforts  will  not  secure  to 
us  our  reward,  "  So  run  that  ye  may  obtain." 

Secondly9  our  attention  is  called  to  the  prepa 
ration  necessary  for  the  contest.  "  Every  man 
that  striveth  for  the  mastery  is  temperate  in  all 
things."  How  necessary  it  is,  strictly  to  adhere 
to  the  most  self-denying  discipline  as  a  prepara 
tion  for  any  bodily  contest,  common  experience 
will  convince  us.  We  know  the  privations  to 
which  every  candidate  for  distinction  in  them 
must  submit.  So  it  is  also  in  our  contention, 
and  in  our  struggle  for  heaven.  Whatever  may 
be  the  race  which  we  have  to  run,  whether  it  be 
for  a  temporal  or  for  an  eternal  crown,  we  must 
take  up  the  cross  of  patience,  of  temperance,  and 
of  self-denial.  To  leave  the  comparison  drawn 
from  the  ancient  games,  and  to  come  closer  to 
our  own  circumstances  and  pursuits  ;  it  is  true 
in  every  case,  that  "he  who  striveth  for  the 
mastery,  is  temperate  in  all  things."  Is  there  a 
single  pursuit  in  which  we  would  excel,  is  there 
a  single  point  which  we  anxiously  desire  to  gain, 
which  does  not  require  at  our  hands  a  propor 
tionate  sacrifice  ?  Is  the  accumulation  of  wealth 
our  aim  ?  Will  any  man  become  richer  than  his 
neighbours  by  sleeping  one  half  the  day,  and  re 
velling  in  the  other  ?  Where  hundreds  are  work 
ing  each  for  himself,  and  each  against  his  neigh- 
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hour,  how  many  enjoyments  (innocent  in  them 
selves)  are,  and  must  be  sacrificed,  to  maintain 
our  ground  against  the  encroachments  of  our 
competitors.  Look  at  the  man  with  any  worldly 
end  in  view.  "  He  rises  early,  and  late  takes 
rest,"  eating  the  bread  of  temperance  and  self- 
denial  ;  and  why,  because  he  knows  that  without 
such  a  discipline  his  object  never  can  be  attained. 
Most  true  it  is,  that  the  children  of  this  world, 
are  in  their  generation  wiser  than  the  children  of 
light.  They  know  that  "  he  who  would  strive 
for  the  mastery,  must  be  temperate  in  all  things  ?" 
And  now  turn  we  to  the  children  of  light.  Can 
they  hope  that  their  victory  shall  cost  them  less  ? 
Can  a  heavenly  crown  be  earned  at  a  less  ex 
penditure  of  temperance,  of  caution,  and  of  self- 
denial,  than  an  earthly  one  ?  If  we  think  that  it 
may,  we  must  surely  much  underrate  the  value 
of  the  object ;  which  is  indeed  too  often  the 
case.  But  this  leads  me,  thirdly,  to  consider 
the  value  of  the  prize  proposed.  "  Now  they  do 
it  to  obtain  a  corruptible  crown,  but  we  an  in 
corruptible."  The  aptness  of  the  comparison 
between  the  two  rewards  will  appear  in  a  still 
stronger  point  of  view,  when  we  remember,  that 
a  crown  was  the  actual  reward  of  the  conqueror 
in  the  ancient  games.  The  materials  of  which 
this  crown  was  composed  were  of  the  least  pos 
sible  value,  it  was  the  celebration  of  their  name, 
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and  the  duration  of  their  glory,  which  was  the 
conqueror's  highest  reward.  But  how  long  could 
the  sense  of  all  this  honour  and  renown  be  con 
tinued  to  them  ?  Place  the  earthly  conqueror  at 
the  highest  pitch  of  human  glory,  and  the  enjoy 
ment  of  it.  Place  him  on  the  very  pinnacle  of 
his  ambition,  place  him  as  the  idol  of  applauding 
multitudes,  place  his  father,  his  mother,  his  chil 
dren,  and  his  household  the  spectators  and  the 
sharers  of  his  glory !  Yet  in  a  few  years  how 
shall  all  these  triumphs  moulder  into  dust ;  and 
even  of  what  may  survive  in  future  times,  neither 
he,  nor  those  dearer  to  him  than  himself,  can 
either  feel  or  know  the  smallest  portion.  And 
now  let  us  turn  ourselves  from  a  corruptible 
crown,  to  an  incorruptible.  The  prize  for  which 
we  contend  is,  "  that  inheritance  incorruptible, 
undefiled,  which  fadeth  not  away,  reserved  in 
heaven  for  us."  The  crown  of  glory  which  we 
shall  receive  is  that,  which  the  Redeemer  himself 
shall  give :  it  shall  be  given  at  the  last  awful 
day,  when  before  men  and  angels  we  shall  rise  to 
give  an  account  of  this  our  earthly  course.  In 
the  presence  of  the  general  assembly  and  church 
of  the  first-born,  which  are  written  in  heaven,  it 
shall  be  given;  in  the  presence  of  "just  men 
made  perfect,"  in  the  presence  of  those,  whom 
we  most  tenderly  loved  upon  earth  ;  in  the  pre 
sence  of  those,  from  whom  neither  distance  nor 
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death  shall  separate  us  again,  but  we  with  them 
and  they  with  us  shall  reign,  as  blessed  spirits,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever. 

And  now  let  me  ask,  is  there  one  among  us,  to 
whom  this  crown  of  rejoicing  is  not  offered  ?  is 
there  one  among  us,  by  whom  it  may  not  be  ob 
tained  ?  Ever  let  us  keep  it  in  view,  as  the  ani 
mating  and  cheering  spring  of  strength,  of  con 
solation,  and  of  hope.  In  his  earthly  race,  the 
candidate  for  a  corruptible  crown,  never  for  a 
moment  loses  sight  of  his  reward.  Intent  upon 
the  prize  proposed,  he  thinks  every  sacrifice  he 
can  undergo,  to  be  at  once  an  instrument  and  a 
blessing.  But  when  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the 
candidate  for  heaven,  how  little  thought  or 
anxiety  do  we  see  expended  on  the  object  of 
their  labours.  We  might  indeed  imagine  from 
the  neglect  and  unconcern  which  they  shew,  that 
either  there  was  no  prize  proposed  for  their  con 
test,  or  at  all  events  that  it  was  not  worth  the 
contention.  Hence  it  is,  that  "  we  run  as  uncer 
tainly,  we  fight  as  one  beating  the  air."  But  "  so 
run  that  ye  may  obtain,"  calculate  and  feel  the 
value  of  the  crown,  the  incorruptible  crown,  for 
which  you  contend:  and  in  the  words  of  the 
great  apostle,  "  forgetting  those  things  that  are 
behind  and  reaching  forward  unto  those  things 
that  are  before,  press  toward  the  mark  for  the 
prize  of  the  high  calling  in  Christ  Jesus." 
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PSALM  xxxix.  5. 

Lord,  let  me  know  mine  end,  and  the  number  of  my  dayst 
that  I  may  be  certified  how  long  I  have  to  live. 

THE  royal  author  of  the  Psalm  from  whence  these 
words  are  taken,  seems  to  have  written  it  under 
the  deepest  affliction  both  of  mind  and  of  body. 
The  account  which  he  gives  of  his  own  feelings 
and  conduct  at  the  time  is  a  very  remarkable 
one.  Knowing  how  useless  and  how  wicked  are 
all  clamorous  and  hasty  complaints,  he  deter 
mines  to  be  silent,  and  to  give  his  enemies  no 
advantage  over  him.  (( I  said  I  will  take  heed 
to  my  ways  that  I  offend  not  in  my  tongue :  I 
will  keep  my  mouth  as  it  were  with  a  bridle, 
while  the  ungodly  is  in  my  sight."  But  though 
he  abstained  from  every  expression  of  peevish 
ness  or  desperation,  he  might  have  innocently 
and  reasonably  entered,  like  righteous  Job,  into 
a  justification  both  of  himself  and  of  his  God. 
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Remembering  however,  from  the  example  of  Job, 
how  liable  even  in  this  respect  he  was  to  be  mis 
taken,  "  he  kept  silence,  yea  even  from  good 
words,  but  it  was  pain  and  grief  unto  him." 
There  is  not  indeed  a  more  painful  feeling,  than 
when  the  heart,  full  of  its  own  bitterness  and  sor 
row,  knows  not  to  whom  it  shall  impart  its  trou 
bles,  nor  upon  whom  it  shall  repose  its  grief. 
Destitute  of  every  earthly  comforter  and  friend, 
the  Psalmist  flies  for  consolation  and  support  to 
a  higher  power,  and  pours  forth  his  tears  and  his 
prayers  into  the  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his 
God.  "  My  heart  was  hot  within  me,  and  while  I 
was  thus  musing,  the  fire  kindled;  and  at  the  last 
I  spake  with  my  tongue.  Lord,  let  me  know 
mine  end,  and  the  number  of  my  days ;  that  I 
may  be  certified  how  long  I  have  to  live."  These 
are  not  the  words  of  fretfulness  or  despair,  but 
"  the  words  of  soberness  and  truth/'  He  does 
not  ask  with  idle  curiosity,  to  know  the  exact 
day  and  hour  on  which  his  life  shall  end ;  this  is 
not  his  meaning.  He  only  asks  to  be  so  con 
vinced  of  the  shortness  of  his  days,  as  to  be  the 
better  enabled  thereby  to  bear  his  present  sor 
rows,  and  to  prepare  for  his  future  end.  Tl^ 
he  asks  "  that  he  may  be  certified  how  long  he 
has  to  live ;"  that  he  may  know  and  feel  how 
short  a  space  even  the  longest  life  affords  for  the 
exercise  of  piety  and  obedience ;  and  that  as  he 
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is  certified  of  its  shortness,  so  he  may  be  certified 
of  its  value. 

This  sense  of  the  words  agrees  exactly  with 
the  translation  of  them  as  we  find  it  in  the  Bible, 
"  Lord,  make  me  to  know  mine  end,  and  the 
measure  of  my  days  what  it  is,  that  I  may  know 
how  frail  I  am."  The  sum  and  substance  indeed 
of  his  request  is  contained  in  the  last  verse  of 
the  Psalm ;  an  entreaty  it  is,  in  which  he  will  be 
joined  most  earnestly  by  every  one  among  us, 
who  knows  that  he  is  "  a  stranger  only  and  a 
sojourn er  upon  earth,  as  all  his  fathers  were." 
The  entreaty  is  this,  "  O  spare  me  a  little  that  I 
may  recover  my  strength,  before  I  go  hence,  and 
be  no  more  seen."  May  God  in  his  mercy  grant 
that  it  may  be  the  case  of  every  one  of  us  ! 

But  many  of  us,  however  earnestly  they  might 
be  inclined  to  pray  for  this,  would  proceed  much 
farther  in  their  supplications.  We  often  think 
that  if  we  knew  the  precise  term  of  our  end,  and 
the  exact  number  of  our  days,  we  should  be  the 
better  and  the  happier  creatures.  We  should 
not  be  the  better,  but  the  worse  for  this  addition 
to  our  knowledge.  It  would  make  us  more  un 
happy,  more  vicious,  and  more  desperate.  To 
shew  this  will  be  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the 
present  discourse.  Let  us  consider  then, 

First,  The  wisdom  of  God  in  hiding  from  us, 
the  exact  time  of  our  end. 


.... 
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Secondly,  The  mercy  of  God  in  giving  us  the 
means,  so  "  to  know  our  end,  and  the  number  of 
our  days,  as  to  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom." 

First,  God  in  his  wisdom  has  hidden  from  us 
the  exact  number  of  our  days.     Suppose  now 
for  a  moment,  that  the  Almighty  was  to  reveal 
to  each  of  us  the  precise  length  of  his  existence. 
Suppose  he  was  to  reveal  to  one  of  us  that  he 
should  live  fifty  years,  to  another  that  he  should 
live  ten,  to  another  that  he  should  live  ,pne,  to 
another  that  "  this  very  night  his  soul  should  be 
required  of  him."  What  would  be  the  immediate 
consequence  of  this  ?     The  affairs  of  the  world 
around  us  would  be  plunged  into  utter  confusion. 
Who  would  sow,  if  he  did  not  hope  to  reap  ?  who 
would  labour  and  toil,  if  he  was  certain  that  he 
should  not  enjoy  the  fruits?  All  activity,  all  mo 
tive,  all  energy,  would  be  destroyed;    and  in 
their  stead  would  succeed  envy,  jealousy,  and 
repining.     Nor  with  respect  to  the  soul  itself 
would  the  change  be  for  the  better.     If  a  young 
man,  in  the  hope  only  of  living  fifty  years,  thinks 
that  he  may  safely  spend  the  first  half  of  them  in 
vice  and  folly,  what  would  he  do  if  he  was  cer 
tain  of  so  long  a  continuance  in  life  ?    Would  he 
not  the  more  securely  put  off  his  repentance  and 
enjoy  his  sin  ?     How  would  the  day  of  reforma 
tion,  year  after  year,  be  delayed ;  till  at  length  in 
the  agony  of  despair,  even  with  the  time  open 
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before  him,  he  would  imagine  that  it  was  too 
late.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  young  man  in  the 
vigour  of  health  and  strength  were  assured,  that 
in  one  short  year  his  soul  would  be  required  of 
him,  how  would  his  thoughts  be  drawn  off  from 
his  duty  to  man,  and  fixed  only  upon  his  duty  to 
God,  forgetting  that  both  these  duties  should  be 
discharged  together ;  in  his  anxiety  and  alarm 
to  prepare  for  his  own  happiness,  he  would  ne 
glect  those  exertions  by  which  he  might  increase 
the  happiness  of  others.  Most  wisely  therefore, 
and  most  mercifully  to  ourselves  and  to  others, 
has  God  concealed  from  our  eyes  the  exact  mea 
sure  of  our  life,  and  number  of  our  days. 

But  in  return  for  this,  God  has  given  us  the 
means  so  to  "  know  our  end  and  the  number  of 
our  days,  as  to  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom." 

The  experience  of  every  hour  will  teach  us 
that  our  days  are  at  best  "  but  a  span  long/7  and 
that  "  every  man  living  is  altogether  vanity." 
The  term  of  our  appointed  time  must  conclude 
quickly,  and  it  may  conclude  suddenly.  How 
soon  are  the  youngest  and  the  strongest  called 
from  this  world  to  another,  how  rapid  is  their 
departure,  how  unexpected  their  summons ! 
These  are  the  warnings  which  a  merciful  God 
gives  to  us  who  remain.  These  are  among  the 
means  which  his  wisdom  employs  to  teach  us 
how  near  our  own  end  may  be,  and  how  short 
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the  number  of  our  days.  Guided  by  these  awful 
lessons,  let  us  "  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom." 
Let  the  very  uncertainty  of  life  teach  us  to  do 
the  "  work  of  him  that  sent  us,  while  it  is  day, 
for  the  night  cometh,"  and  quickly  cometh, 
"  when  no  man  can  work." 

Disease  and  pain,  disappointment  and  sorrow, 
are  also  among  the  means  which  the  Almighty 
uses  to  bring  us  to  a  knowledge  of  our  latter 
end.  While  all  things  go  smoothly  on,  we  are 
little  inclined  to  believe  that  they  will  ever  come 
to  a  conclusion  ;  the  greater  our  enjoyments  are, 
the  longer  we  think  that  they  will  last,  and  "  in 
our  prosperity  we  say  we  shall  never  be  remov 
ed."  "  O  death,"  says  the  son  of  Sirach,  "how 
bitter  is  the  remembrance  of  thee  to  a  man  that 
liveth  at  rest  in  his  possessions,  unto  the  man 
that  hath  nothing  to  vex  him,  and  that  hath 
prosperity  in  all  things."  Most  merciful  then  is 
the  Almighty  in  these  his  dispensations  of  afflic 
tion  and  pain,  that  wean  our  souls  from  the  seduc 
tions  and  the  vanities  of  the  world,  and  direct 
our  eyes  to  that  better  country  to  which  we  are 
all  fast  travelling.  "When  the  judgments  of 
God  are  in  the  earth,  then  it  is  that  men  will 
learn  righteousness."  And  under  tribulation  and 
sorrow  the  thought  of  his  latter  end  will  be  a 
thought  of  comfort  to  every  Christian  soul. 
Then  it  is  that  he  will  "  number  his  days"  with 
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satisfaction  and  joy  ;  he  will  see  how  short 
space  of  his  earthly  trial  is,  and  how  everlasting 
is  his  reward.  "  Heaviness  may  endure  for  a 
night,  but  joy  cometh  in  the  morning,"—  in  that 
eternal  morning  which  shall  hereafter  rise  and 
shine  upon  the  servants  of  God. 

The  duties  which  all  of  us,  in  our  respective 
stations,  have  to  discharge,  will  teach  us  also  to 
<f  know  our  end."  If  high  and  low,  rich  and 
poor,  have  each  a  task  to  perform,  and  each  an 
account  to  give,  will  they  not  each  enquire  what 
is  the  time  allowed  them  for  their  work,  and 
what  is  the  day  on  which  their  stewardship  must 
be  resigned  ?  Let  a  man  once  seriously  reflect 
upon  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  and  he  will  think 
also  of  his  end.  He  that  knows  how  much  he 
has  to  do,  will  remember  well  the  days  which 
are  given  him  to  do  it  in.  Be  they  many,  or  be 
they  few,  he  will  take  care  that  they  shall  all  be 
well  employed  ;  and  that  when  the  Lord  cometh, 
however  suddenly,  he  shall  not  "  find  him  sleep 
ing." 

But  the  greatest  of  those  means  which  the  Al 
mighty  has  given  us  of  knowing  our  end  and  the 
number  of  our  days,  is  his  Holy  Word.  There 
are  the  promises,  there  are  the  prospects,  there 
the  hopes,  which  unite  things  present  to  things 
future,  earth  to  heaven,  time  to  eternity.  There 
it  is  that  we  are  "  certified  how  long  we  have  to 
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live,"  not  in  this  short  and  troublesome  world, 
but  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  in  the  "pre 
sence  of  the  Lamb."  By  faith  we  know  that  our 
end  in  this  life  is  but  our  beginning  in  another  : 
by  faith  we  know  that  death  is  but  the  stream 
that  divides  the  wilderness  in  which,  as  strangers 
and  as  pilgrims,  we  now  wander,  from  the  Ca 
naan  of  our  everlasting  inheritanc  e.  "  Here  we 
have  no  abiding  city,  but  we  seek  one  above, 
whose  maker  and  whose  builder  is  God."  This 
is  our  real  end ;  for  this,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
let  all  our  days  be  numbered,  that  whether  our 
Lord  shall  call  us  sooner  or  later,  we  may  ever 
be  prepared  to  obey.  "  Knowing  then  the  end, 
and  the  number  of  your  days,  let  your  loins  be 
girded  about,  and  your  lights  burning,  and  ye 
yourselves  like  unto  men  that  wait  for  their 
Lord  ;  Blessed  are  those  servants,  whom  the 
Lord,  when  he  cometh,  shall  find  watching :  and 
if  he  come  in  the  second  watch,  or  come  in  the 
third  watch,  and  find  them  so,  blessed  are  those 
servants." 

At  no  time  do  these  thoughts  come  home  with 
more  seriousness  to  our  souls  than  at  the  season, 
when  by  the  blessing  of  God,  we  are  passing 
from  one  year  to  another.  By  years,  our  short 
span  of  life  is  measured,  by  years  our  days  are 
numbered.  And  surely  we  must  see  the  wisdom, 
and  adore  the  mercy  of  God  in  thus  directing 
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our  thoughts,  at  stated  intervals,  to  that  end  to 
which  we  are  all  approaching. 

The  passage  from  one  year  to  another  is  a 
sort  of  stand  in  the  pilgrimage  of  our  lives  ;  it  is 
a  projecting  point  from  which  a  prospect  may  be 
taken  both  of  what  is  past,  and  of  what  is  fu 
ture.  It  is  well  then  that  we  should  take  due 
advantage  of  this  wise  and  merciful  dispensation, 
that  we  should  mark  the  flight  of  our  lives,  and 
pause,  and  look  backwards  and  forwards,  and 
consider  how  our  account  stands  for  the  days 
that  are  gone,  and  how  it  may  stand  for  those 
which  are  to  come.  A  year  is,  at  all  times,  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  our  existence  ;  but 
how  soon  is  it  gone  !  To  the  youngest  of  us  it 
does  not  appear  long,  but  as  we  proceed  onward 
in  life,  it  will  appear  shorter  and  shorter.  For 
we  compare  each  succeeding  year  not  with  itself 
alone,  but  with  the  whole  space  of  our  lives 
which  is  past.  The  larger  then  the  portion  of 
time  which  we  have  already  gone  through,  the 
shorter  will  the  next  approaching  interval  ap 
pear.  We  all,  from  experience,  know  the  truth 
of  this  ;  and  we  often,  with  a  sigh,  lament  that 
every  year  seems  to  pass  away  quicker  than  the 
last.  How  much  then  does  the  value  of  every 
moment  that  remains  increase  upon  us,  when  we 
know  with  what  fearful  haste  even  the  longest 
life  is  rolling  onwards  to  eternity  ? 

'  '  " 
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The  year  is  past ;  how  has  it  been  spent  ?  To 
what  purpose  has  it  been  applied  ?  What  ac 
count  can  we  give  of  the  talents  committed  to 
our  charge  ?  Have  we  improved  our  minds  as  we 
ought,  in  useful  knowledge  ?  have  we  strength 
ened  them  as  we  ought  in  the  faith  of  the  Gos 
pel  ?  What  progress  have  we  made  in  our  duty 
to  God  or  to  man,  in  the  course  of  the  departed 
year  ?  In  what  are  we  better  this  day,  than  we 
were  this  day  twelvemonth  ?  Have  we  prayed 
with  more  earnestness,  have  we  attended  the 
Holy  Sacrament  more  frequently,  have  we 
thought  more  seriously  of  our  latter  end  ?  Have 
we  increased  in  our  charities,  have  we  become 
kinder  neighbours,  and  better  friends?  What 
bad  habit  have  we  subdued,  what  Christian  mo 
tive  have  we  cultivated  ?  In  one  word,  are  we 
progressive  in  faith,  hope,  and  charity  ?  for  if  we 
are  not  better  in  these  respects,  we  are  worse : 
our  hearts  are  more  hardened  ;  our  feelings  more 
insensible. 

The  year  is  past,  and  we  are  now  entering  into 
another,  of  which  who  among  us  can  be  assured 
that  he  will  be  permitted  to  see  the  end  ?  How 
many  even  among  ourselves,  who  were  present 
with  us  at  the  beginning  of  the  past  year,  have 
been  summoned  before  its  conclusion,  from  life 
to  death,  from  time  to  eternity.  Let  these 
things  teach  us  "to  know  our  end,  and  the 
E  e  2 
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number  of  our  days,"  how  small  it  must  be,  how 
much  smaller  it  may  be.  "  The  days  of  our 
years  are  but  threescore  years  and  ten/'  but  how 
few,  comparatively  how  very  few,  arrive  at  that 
period  ?  How  many  are  cut  off  from  the  land  of 
the  living,  in  the  vigour  of  manhood,  in  the 
flower  of  their  youth,  in  the  pride  of  their 
strength  ?  May  we  all,  as  we  retire  to  "  our 
chambers,  and  are  still,"  consider  how  soon  we 
also  must  pass  away,  and  be  gone ;  and  how  our 
years  are  bringing  to  an  end,  "  as  it  were  a  tale 
that  is  told !"  And  when  we  thus  retire,  may  the 
Father  of  mercies  influence  those  moments  and 
those  thoughts,  on  which  perhaps  our  lot  in 
eternity  itself  may  depend !  May  he  in  whose 
hands  are  the  issues  of  life  and  death,  both  teach 
us  to  know  our  end,  and  dispose  our  hearts  to 
wisdom !  .  May  he  give  us  grace,  in  entering 
upon  a  new  year,  to  enter  upon  a  new  life,  to 
reform  what  is  amiss,  to  supply  what  is  wanting, 
to  perfect  what  is  good !  So  that  when  our  days 
shall  have  been  numbered,  and  "our  footsteps 
shall  stumble  on  the  dark  mountains,"  we  may 
look  backward  with  joy,  and  forward  with  hope ; 
and  have  "  so  passed  through  things  temporal, 
that  we  finally  lose  not  the  things  eternal." 
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ISAIAH  xxxviii.  1. 
In  those  days  was  Hezekiah  sick  tmto  death. 

THERE  is  not  perhaps  any  incident  in  Holy  Writ 
which  comes  more  home  to  the  understanding 
and  heart  of  all,  than  that  which  is  recorded  in 
the  chapter  before  us.  What  happened  to  He 
zekiah  the  monarch  of  Israel  has  happened  to 
many  among  us,  and  may  happen  to  many  more. 
Neither  riches  nor  poverty  can  ward  off  the  pains 
of  sickness,  or  the  approach  of  death ;  both  high 
and  low  are  equally  exposed  to  the  danger,  and 
are  equally  sensible  of  the  deliverance.  The 
meanest  among  us  may  find  the  circumstances  of 
Hezekiah  to  be  his  own.  Let  us  all  then,  as  we 
listen  to  the  eventful  narrative,  make  the  appli 
cation  either  by  experience  or  by  anticipation  to 
ourselves. 

The  history  is  a  very  simple  one — "  Hezekiah 
was  sick  unto  death."  The  Almighty  however,  who 
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rarely  strikes  without  a  warning,  sent  the  pro 
phet  Isaiah,  who  spake  to  him  in  the  words  of 
the  Lord.  "  Set  thine  house  in  order,  for  thou 
shalt  die,  and  not  live."  Under  the  ancient  cove 
nant  God  was  pleased  to  maintain  an  immediate 
communication  with  his  people :  under  the  Gos 
pel  the  warning  is  more  general,  but  not  less  im 
pressive.  The  most  careless  and  hardened  among 
us  must  own  that  he  has  had  warnings  in  awful 
abundance.  The  Redeemer  has  told  us  that 
"  he  cometh  suddenly,  at  an  hour  when  we  know 
not,"  and  does  not  the  experience  of  every  day 
teach  how  true  are  his  words,  and  how  merciful 
is  his  warning !  The  fearful  accidents,  the  sud 
den  deaths  of  those  around,  speak  to  our  hearts 
and  consciences  in  the  words  of  the  prophet> 
"  Set  thine  house  in  order,  for  thou  shalt  die,  and 
not  live."  Though  days  and  years  pass  without 
the  infliction  of  the  blow,  we  know  that  it  is 
still  suspended  over  us,  arid  that  it  soon  must  fall. 
Yet  still  we  "  walk  on  in  darkness,  seeing,  we  see 
and  do  not  perceive ;  hearing,  we  hear  and  we  will 
not  understand."  The  oftener  our  warnings  are 
repeated,  the  more  we  disregard  them ;  we  listen 
not  to  the  call  of  daily  experience  which  teaches 
us,  that  the  next  awful  visitation  may  be  our 
own,  we  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  Gospel  which 
calls  aloud,  "  Be  ye  also  ready."  It  is  true  that 
we  may  have  long  escaped,  but  are  we  therefore 
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to  disregard  repeated  warnings  ?  This  is  to  tempt 
the  long  suffering  of  God,  and  to  make  his  very 
mercies  an  excuse  for  neglect.  "  To  day  then  if 
ye  will  hear  his  voice,  harden  not  your  hearts," 
for  to 'day,  does  the  Almighty  warn  every  one  of 
us  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  monarch,  "  Set 
thine  house  in  order,  for  thou  shalt  die,  and  not 
live,"  and  this  night,  remember,  the  event  may 
follow. 

Hezekiah  did  not  disregard  the  warning,  but 
he  turned  his  face  toward  the  wall,  and  prayed 
unto  the  Lord.  Happy  it  was  for  him,  that  he 
was  able  to  pray.  Many  are  there  who  in  the 
hour  of  sickness  and  of  danger  cannot  pray; 
because,  in  the  day  of  health  and  strength,  they 
have  neglected  their  God,  they  fear  to  approach 
him  when  their  spirits  sink  and  their  strength 
faileth.  He  therefore  that  desires  to  be  enabled 
to  pray  when  he  is  sick,  let  him  learn  to  pray 
when  he  is  in  health.  He  that  habituates  him 
self  to  prayer  as  a  duty  in  the  time  of  prosperity, 
will  find  it  a  support,  a  consolation,  and  a  joy  in 
the  time  of  need. 

The  substance  of  the  prayer  which  Hezekiah 
made  is  well  worthy  of  our  attention.  "  Remem 
ber  now,  O  Lord,  I  beseech  thee,  how  I  have 
walked  before  thee  in  truth,  and  with  a  perfect 
heart,  and  have  done  that  which  is  good  in  thy 
sight." 
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This  was  not  the  boast  of  a  proud  and  self- 
sufficient  heart,  but  the  testimony  of  a  good  con 
science  before  God.     If  we  compare  the  words 
of  Hezekiah  with  the  words  of  the  Pharisee  in 
the  Gospel,  we  shall  find  this  striking  difference, 
that  the  Pharisee  takes  the  conduct  of  other  men 
as  his  measure,  while  Hezekiah  takes  the  law  of 
God,  as  a  test  of  his  actions.      Hezekiah  does 
not  say,  "  Lord,  I  have  not  been  as  other  men 
are,"  but,  "  Lord,  I  have  walked  before  thee  in 
truth,  and  with  a  perfect  heart."     If  we  would 
distinguish  between  that  self-righteousness  which 
arises  from  pride,  and  that  which  arises  from  a 
good  conscience,  let  us  take  this  as  our  rule ;  do 
we  compare  ourselves  with  others,  or  do  we 
judge  ourselves  by  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel  ? 
If  we  think  ourselves  as  good  or  better  than  our 
neighbours,  our  self-righteousness  is  but  an  empty 
boast,  and  leads  us  to  evil ;  if,  on  the  contrary, 
we  can  try  our  actions  by  the  rules  of  the  Gos 
pel,  and  find  that  we  have  done  our  best  to  fulfil 
its  commands,  then  our  self-approbation  is  justi 
fiable  and  leads  to  good :  and  in  the  words  of  the 
apostle,  "  if  our  heart  condemn  us  not,  then  have 
we  confidence  towards  God." 

So  with  Hezekiah,  he  had  confidence  because 
his  heart  and  life,  when  weighed  in  the  balance 
appointed  by  God,  were  not  found  wanting.  We 
know  also  from  the  history  that  king  Hezekiah 
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was  really  and  truly  what  he  represented  himself 
to  be.  We  read  that  he  "  trusted  in  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel,  so  that  after  him  was  none  like  him 
among  all  the  kings  of  Judah,  nor  any  that  were 
before  him.  For  he  clave  to  the  Lord,  and  de 
parted  not  from  following  him,  but  kept  his  com 
mandments/' 

We  must  also  observe,  that  in  the  prayer  of 
Hezekiah  we  do  not  find  any  idle  lamentation  or 
even  any  particular  requisition.  He  does  not 
even  pray  for  life :  he  leaves  all  to  the  wisdom 
and  the  mercy  of  God,  and  by  his  very  silence  on 
this  point  he  seems  iri  humble  resignation  to  say, 
"  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away, 
blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord/'  This  forbear 
ance  will  appear  to  us  the  more  remarkable  when 
we  remember  that  a  long  and  happy  life  on 
earth  was  the  principal  reward  of  obedience 
under  the  Mosaic  law.  Hezekiah  had  but  a 
faint  and  distant  view  of  a  life  beyond  the  grave. 
He  had  not  come,  as  we  all  have,  into  the  city  of 
the  living  God ;  his  was  but  an  earthly  Jerusalem, 
ours  is  an  heavenly.  He  had  not  the  bright 
prospects  of  life  and  immortality  before  him,  to 
cheer  and  comfort  his  departing  spirit. 

Though  patient  and  resigned,  we  read,  "  he 
wept  sore/'  Well  might  he  be  afflicted  in  thus 
being  suddenly  called  out  of  the  only  world,  in 
which  he  had  any  certain  habitation!  Hezekiah 
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was  placed  in  a  very  high  and  a  very  important 
station :  he  was  the  king  of  God's  chosen  people, 
he  was  reforming  their  manners,  destroying  their 
idolatry,  and  bringing  them  back  to  their  God. 
It  was  not  therefore  an  idle  or  a  selfish  feeling 
that  made  the  good  Hezekiah  to  weep  sore.  He 
lamented  that  he  was  taken  away  from  an  active 
discharge  of  the  highest  duties,  from  serving  God, 
and  benefiting  mankind.  These  are  just  reasons 
for  us  all  to  desire  life,  and  to  lament  death. 
Even  in  sure  and  certain  hope  of  his  everlasting 
reward,  what  is  the  language  of  the  great  apostle, 
4<  I  am  in  a  strait  betwixt  two,  having  a  desire  to 
depart,  and  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far  better ; 
nevertheless  to  abide  in  the  flesh  is  more  needful 
for  you." 

The  tears  of  Hezekiah  were  also  the  tears  of 
humility.  Though  he  was  conscious  that  he  had 
walked  before  God  "  in  truth  and  in  a  perfect 
heart,"  he  must  have  been  conscious  also  of  the 
weaknesses  and  the  infirmities  of  our  frail  na 
ture.  By  his  tears  therefore  he  speaks  in  the 
words  of  the  Psalmist,  "If  thou,  O  Lord,  shouldst 
be  extreme  to  mark  what  is  done  amiss,  who  can 
abide  it  r 

We  cannot  pass  over  the  prayer  of  Hezekiah 
without  one  more  observation,  of  which  every 
Christian  will  strongly  feel  the  importance. 
Hezekiah  had  no  intercessor,  no  mediator  be- 
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tween  himself  and  his  God.  He  knew  not  a 
Redeemer  to  whom  he  could  fly  in  the  time  of 
need.  We  have  a  Mediator,  who  knows  the 
weakness  of  our  nature,  and  the  frailties  of  our 
flesh :-— "  We  have  a  High  Priest,  who  is  touched 
with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities ;  let  us  there 
fore  come  boldly  to  the  throne  of  grace,  that  we 
may  obtain  mercy,  and  find  grace  to  help  in  the 
time  of  need." 

Yet  Hezekiah  did  not  plead  in  vain.  "  The 
word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Isaiah,  saying,  Go,  and 
say  tp  Hezekiah,  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  the  God 
of  David  thy  father,  I  have  heard  thy  prayer,  I 
have  seen  thy  tears ;  behold  I  will  add  unto  thy 
life  fifteen  years."  Accordingly  we  find  that  so 
signal  a  deliverance  of  so  great  a  man  was  mark 
ed,  as  we  might  expect,  by  a  miraculous  sign. 
"  The  sun  returned  ten  degrees,  by  which  de 
grees  it  had  gone  down." 

Let  any  one  of  us  now  place  ourselves  in  the 
circumstances  of  king  Hezekiah.  Let  any  one  of 
us  in  the  extremity  of  danger  or  sickness  pray 
to  God,  and  will  he  not  hear  us  ?  He  will  hear 
us ;  he  will  consider  our  contrition,  he  will  ac 
cept  our  tears,  he  will  assuage  our  pain,  and  de 
liver  us  in  his  good  appointed  time.  It  may  be 
his  pleasure  to  prolong  our  days  upon  earth,  that 
we  may  be  instruments  of  his  glory  and  of  good 
in  our  generation ;  it  may  be  his  pleasure  to  call 
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us  into  those  heavenly  habitations,  where  the 
souls  of  them  that  sleep  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  enjoy 
perpetual  rest  and  felicity.  Be  his  gracious 
pleasure  what  it  may  he,  the  miracles  of  his 
mercy  will  never  cease,  but,  as  with  good  Heze- 
kiah,  "  the  Lord  will  be  ready  to  save  us."  To 
those  who  have -experienced  a  deliverance  from 
danger  and  from  death,  to  those  who  have  stood 
tottering  on  the  very  confines  of  the  grave,-  how 
does  the  conduct  of  Hezekiah,  upon  his  re 
covery,  speak  ?  The  words  of  his  thanksgiving 
read  a  practical  lesson  to  our  souls.  In  the 
midst  of  deep  humiliation  and  misery,  it  is  to 
God  that  he  looked  for  comfort  and  support. 
"  I  said  in  the  cutting  off  of  my  days,  I  shall  go 
to  the  gates  of  the  grave  ;  I  am  deprived  of  the 
residue  of  my  years.  I  said,  I  shall  not  see  the 
Lord,  even  the  Lord  in  the  land  of  the  living  :  I 
shall  behold  man  no  more  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  world.  Like  a  crane  or  a  swallow,  so  did 
I  chatter.  I  did  mourn  as  a  dove ;  mine  eyes 
fail  with  looking  upwards,  O  Lord,  I  am  oppres 
sed,  undertake  for  me." 

This  most  affecting  description  of  his  sinking 
spirits  was  written  we  must  recollect,  after  his 
recovery.  It  was  therefore  not  written  in  des 
pair,  but  in  remembrance,  that  from  the  great 
ness  of  his  suffering  he  might  be  the  more  sen 
sible  of  the  mercy  of  his  deliverance.  This  is 
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expressed  in  a  still  stronger  manner  in  the  en 
suing  verse.  "  What  shall  I  say  ?  He  hath  both 
spoken  unto  me,  and  himself  hath  done  it.  I 
shall  go  softly  all  my  years  in  the  bitterness  of 
my  soul ;"  that  is,  all  the  years  that  I  am  now 
permitted  by  the  mercy  of  God  to  live  in  secu 
rity  and  in  ease,  I  shall  remember  the  bitter  feel 
ings  which  I  once  suffered,  and  by  this  remem 
brance  renew  iny  gratitude  and  thanksgiving. 
"  O  Lord,"  continues  the  monarch,  "  by  these 
things  men  live,  and  in  all  these  things  is  the 
life  of  my  spirit :  so  wilt  thou  recover  me,  and 
make  me  to  live.  Behold  for  peace  I  had  great 
bitterness  ;  but  thou  hast  in  love  to  my  soul  de 
livered  it  from  the  pit  of  corruption :  for  thou 
hast  cast  all  my  sins  behind  thy  back." 

If  Hezekiah  saw  the  hand  of  God  in  this  his 
deliverance  from  danger  and  death,  how  much 
more  shall  we  as  Christians  both  feel  and  adore 
his  mercy!  We  whom  Christ  in  love  to  our 
souls  has  redeemed,  not  from  temporal,  but  eter 
nal  death ;  we  whose  sins  he  has  borne  himself 
on  the  cross,  and  by  his  blood  has  blotted  out 
from  the  book  of  remembrance.  Who  is  he  then 
who  has  partaken  in  the  mercies  and  the  good 
ness  of  God  ?  Let  him  join  in  humble  adoration 
in  the  language  of  the  Jewish  monarch  :  "  The 
grave  cannot  praise  thee,  death  cannot  celebrate 
thee,  they  that  go  down  into  the  pit  cannot  hope 
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for  thy  truth.  The  living,  the  living  shall  praise 
thee,  as  I  do  at  this  day ;  the  father  to  the  chil 
dren  shall  make  known  thy  truth."  That  we  are 
alive  at  this  moment  to  praise  him,  is  the  mercy 
of  God ;  that  we  shall  stand  before  him  after 
death,  to  sing  Alleluias  to  him  that  sitteth  on  the 
throne,  is  through  the  sacrifice  and  the  blood  of 
Christ.  The  Lord  has  been  ready,  and  is  still 
ready  to  save  us  all,  let  us  beware  how  we  ne 
glect  so  great  salvation ! 

Lastly,  Let  not  our  gratitude  be  confined  to 
the  thanksgiving  only  of  a  single  day,  but  let  us 
"  walk,"  as  Hezekiah  did,  "  all  the  days  of  our 
life,  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,"  and  "shew  forth 
our  praises  not  with  our  lips  only,  but  in  our 
lives,  by  giving  up  ourselves  to  God's  service, 
and  by  walking  before  him  in  holiness  and  righ 
teousness  all  our  days." 
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2  ST.  PETER  iii.  15. 
Account  that  the  long  suffering  of  t/te  Lord  is  salvation. 

WHETHER  we  take  into  our  view  the  examples 
of  public  or  private  life,  the  history  of  nations, 
or  the  experience  of  individuals,  there  is  one 
great  character  which  marks  the  retributive  jus 
tice  of  God.  That  character  is  patience  and 
long  suffering.  God  never  strikes  in  punishment 
till  after  many  and  repeated  warnings ;  till  the 
ear  is  deaf,  and  the  eye  is  blind ;  till  "  the  mea 
sure  of  our  iniquity  is  full." 

The  declarations  of  Scripture  on  this  point, 
both  under  the  law  and  under  the  Gospel,  are 
uniform  and  decisive.  When  the  Almighty  "  de 
scended  in  the  cloud,  and  passed  by,"  before 
Moses,  he  proclaimed  himself,  "  The  Lord,  the 
Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious,  long  suffering 
and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth."  So  again, 
in  the  Psalms,  he  is  represented  as  "  full  of  com- 
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passion  and  mercy,  long  suffering  and  of  great 
goodness,  and  like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  own 
children,  even  so  is  the  Lord  merciful  unto  them 
that  fear  him ;  for  he  knoweth  whereof  we  are 
made,  he  remembereth  that  we  are  but  dust." 
Under  the  Gospel  we  find  the  same  character  de 
lineated  in  the  same  language.  In  St.  Paul  we 
read  of  "  the  riches  of  his  goodness,  and  forbear 
ance,  and  long  suffering."  And  again,  in  the 
chapter  before  us,  "  The  Lord  is  long  suffering 
to  us-ward,  not  willing  that  any  should  perish, 
but  that  all  should  come  to  everlasting  life;''  and 
?ts  it  is  still  more  strongly  expressed  in  the  words 
of  the  text,  "  Account  the  long  suffering  of  the 
Lord  is  salvation."  That  we  may  not  only  ac 
count,  but  that  we  may  also  accept  and  experi 
ence  this  salvation,  let  the  long  suffering  of  God 
be  the  object  of  this  day's  meditation.  Like 
that  Almighty  Being  in  which  it  resides,  it  is 
."  about  our  path,  and  about  our  bed,  and  spieth 
out  all  our  ways."  That  we  are  alive  at  this 
moment  to  recount  its  mercies,  is  a  proof  of  its 
existence.  As  then  we  are  grateful  for  deliver 
ances  past,  and  as  we  hope  for  those  to  come,  let 
us  consider  with  reverential  awe  the  source  from 
whence  they  arise,  and  "  account"  with  our 
selves  how  the  long  suffering  of  our  Lord  has 
been,  and  how  it  may  be  "our  salvation." 
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<  In  pursuance  of  this  train  of  thought,  our  at 
tention  will  be  directed  to  two  points,  first  to  the 
use  for  which  the  long  suffering  of  God  was  de 
signed  ;  and  secondly,  to  the  abuse  to  which  it  is 
too  often  perverted. 

First,  with  respect  to  its  use.  A  man  has  sin 
ned  ;  he  has  committed  an  offence  before  God, 
against  which  the  vengeance  of  the  Almighty 
has  been  threatened :  in  the  course  of  God's  re 
tributive  justice  here  on  earth,  he  expects  the 
blow.  Loss  of  health,  of  property,  of  character, 
of  life,  is  the  deserved  and  the  expected  conse 
quence  of  his  crime.  In  a  moment  the  blow 
which  threatened  him  is  suspended,  the  storm 
which  lowered  over  him  passes  by,  the  arm  of 
the  destroying  angel  is  stayed  :  why  is  this  ?  "  Is 
the  Lord  slack  concerning  his  promise  ?"  By  no 
means.  The  blow  is  only  suspended,  but  whe 
ther  it  will  finally  fall  upon  his  head  must  depend 
upon  the  use  which  he  makes  of  the  interval. 
The  justice  of  the  Almighty  is  held  back  by  his 
mercy,  that  the  sinner  may  repent  and  live.  "  I 
have  no  pleasure,  saith  the  Lord  God,  in  the 
death  of  the  wicked,  but  that  the  wicked  should 
turn  from  his  ways  and  live;  turn  ye,  turn  ye 
from  your  evil  ways,  for  why  will  ye  die,  O 
house  of  Israel  ?"  When  God  therefore  grants  a 
respite,  it  is,  that  by  humiliation  and  patience 
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the  sentence  may  be  ultimately  reversed.  When 
then  Ahab  himself,  lying  under  the  just  condem 
nation  of  God,  "he  rent  his  clothes,  put  sackcloth 
upon  himself,  and  fasted/'  what  was  the  word 
of  the  Almighty  ?  "  Seest  thou,  how  Ahab  hum- 
bleth  himself  before  me  ?  Because  he  humbleth 
himself  before  me,  I  will  not  bring  the  evil  in 
his  days,  but  in  his  son's  days  will  I  bring  the 
evil  upon  his  house."  When  again,  the  prophet 
Jonah  cried  unto  the  city  of  Nineveh,  "  Yet 
forty  days  and  Nineveh  shall  be  overthrown," 
why  was  the  interval  allowed?  not  to  prepare 
them  for  destruction,  but  to  give  them  one  op 
portunity  more  of  salvation.  That  opportunity 
was  taken,  "  God  saw  their  works,  that  they 
turned  from  their  evil  way,  and  God  repented 
of  the  evil  that  he  said  he  would  do  unto  them, 
and  he  did  it  not." 

To  us,  as  Christians,  the  long,  suffering  of  our 
Lord  is  to  be  accounted  still  more  peculiarly  for 
salvation.  From  beginning  to  end  the  covenant 
of  the  Gospel  is  a  covenant  of  accepted  repent 
ance.  If  we  will  repent,  we  believe  and  know 
that  the  blood  of  Christ  will  secure  to  that  re 
pentance  mercy  and  acceptance.  God  is  not 
willing  that  any  of  his  children  in  Christ  should 
perish.  What  escapes  have  we  all  experienced 
from  the  consequences  of  our  sins !  How  do 
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the  mercies  of  his  providence  and  grace  daily 
and  hourly  struggle  with  our  perversities !  "  Look 
how  far  the  east  is  from  the  west,  even  so  far 
hath  he  put  our  sins  from  us  ! '  How  many  of 
us  are  daily  in  the  habit  of  provoking  the  anger 
of  God,  by  our  sensuality,  by  our  selfishness,  by 
our  avarice,  by  our  neglect !  And  yet  we  travel 
onwards,  apparently  happy  and  secure.  Would 
that  this  long  suffering  of  God,  would  that  this 
suspension  of  his  just  judgments  could  turn  our 
hearts,  and  reform  our  lives  !  Now  is  the  very 
moment  for  repentance  :  to-day,  the  day  of  se 
curity  and  of  ease :  hear  his  voice  and  harden 
not  your  hearts ;  to-morrow  when  the  storm 
bursts  upon  our  heads,  when  punishment  from 
without,  and  reproach  from  within,  harass  and 
torment  our  souls,  who  shall  dare  to  say,  that 
then  he  will  be  able  to  repent  ?  "  Account  then 
that  long  suffering  of  our  Lord  is  salvation,"  that 
every  protection  from  the  consequences  of  sin, 
that  every  escape  from  just  punishment  is  a  call 
from  heaven  to  penitence,  and  to  a  better  life. 
As  such  they  were  intended,  and  as  such  let 
them  be  obeyed. 

Secondly  we  are  to  consider  the  abuse  to 
which  the  long  suffering  of  God  is  too  often  per 
verted.  Men  are  apt  to  imagine  that  because 
God  does  not  now  strike  them,  that  h^e  never 
will.  With  the  Almighty  for  our  judge,  can  we 
pf  2 
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think  that  delay  will  ensure  oblivion,  or  that  any 
respite  will  disarm  the  power  of  final  justice? 
Because  we  live  in  apparent  security,  are  we 
therefore  really  secure  ?  How  was  it  in  the  an 
cient  world  ?  "  They  eat  and  they  drank  until 
the  very  day  that  Noah  entered  into  the  ark, 
and  knew  not  until  the  flood  came  and  took 
them  all  away.  So  shall  also  the  coming  of  the 
Son  of  Man  be."  So  it  was  with  Jerusalem  of 
old,  so  will  it  be  also  with  ourselves.  This  is, 
indeed,  one  of  the  great  dangers  of  sin,  that  it 
at  once  hardens  the  heart,  and  infatuates  the 
judgment.  We  cannot  see  the  danger,  though 
it  is  even  at  our  very  doors.  This  is  the  punish 
ment  that  awaiteth  every  one  to  whom  the  Al 
mighty  hath  given  "  a  space  to  repent,  but  he 
repenteth  not." 

Let  it  also  be  remembered  that  the  longer  the 
time  which  the  long  suffering  of  the  Lord  af 
fords  us,  the  heavier  will  be  the  account  of  the 
impenitent,  and  the  severer  their  condemnation. 
It  is  not  only  for  a  series  of  single  sins,  but  it  is 
for  a  mass  of  ingratitude,  of  obstinacy,  and  of 
neglect  that  such  a  man  will  have  to  answer. 
This  is  the  "  hardness  and  the  impenitence" 
which,  in  the  pregnant  language  of  the  apostle, 
"  treasures  up  to  a  man  wrath  against  the  day 
of  wrath."  And,  let  that  day  of  wrath  come 
when  it  may,  how  bitter  a  pang  will  the  sinner 
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feel,  when  he  remembers  the  opportunities  which 
he  has  neglected,  the  warnings  which  he  has  de 
spised,  the  times  when  Christ  would  have  taken 
him  under  his  wings,  and  he  would  not !     How 
to  such  a  man  must  his  soul  "  be  left  unto  him 
desolate !"     Let  him,  who  is  now  living  in  this 
fearful  state  consider  also,  that  time  and  chance 
make  no  difference  with  God  as  they  do  with 
man,  nor  will  any  thing  finally  disappoint  his 
Almighty  purpose.     "  Beloved,  be  not  ignorant 
of  this  one  thing,  that  one  day  is  with  the  Lord 
as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as 
one  day."     No  distance  of  time,  therefore,  can 
save  a  man  from  punishment ;  the  Almighty  is 
slow  in  his  anger,  but  he  is  sure  in  his  judgment. 
When  then  we  consider  the  dangers  which  at 
tend  the  abuse  of  God's  long  suffering,  we  shall 
be  yet  more  anxious  to  account  it  for  salvation. 
Let  the  words  of  the  wise  man  sink  into  our 
hearts,  "  Say  not,  I  have  sinned,  and  what  harm 
has  happened  unto  me  ?  for  though  the  Lord  is 
long  suffering,  he  will  in  no  wise  let  thee  go." 
Distance  will  not  abate  the  severity,  nor  will 
time  diminish  the  certainty  of  our  punishment. 
"  God,"  says  the  Psalmist,  "is  a  righteous  judge, 
strong  and  patient,  and  God  is  provoked  every 
day,  but,  if  a  man  will  not  turn,  he  will  whet 
his  sword,  he  hath  bent  his  bow,  and  made  it 
ready." 
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In  whatever  impunity,  therefore,  a  man  has 
hitherto  lived;  let  him  not  think  that  it  will  long 
continue.  The  judgments  of  Heaven,  even  in 
this  world,  are  very  fearful,  and  much  more  so 
will  they  be  in  the  next.  The  time  will  come, 
and  soon  come,  when  the  opportunities  of  re 
pentance  which  he  has  neglected  will  be  with 
drawn,  when  the  offers  of  pardon  which  he  has 
despised,  will  be  no  more  repeated.  There  is  a 
time  when  the  Spirit  of  God  will  no  longer  strive 
with  man. 

The  longer,  therefore,  we  have  continued  in 
this  fancied  security,  the  nearer  is  the  danger ; 
the  more  we  have  provoked  the  patience  and 
long  suffering  of  God  the  more  severe  will  be 
our  condemnation.  Not  a  moment  is  to  be  lost 
in  turning  the  mercy  of  God  to  account,  in  ac 
cepting  these  various  offers  of  redemption.  By 
his  patience  and  by  his  long  suffering,  the  Al 
mighty  declares  himself  a  tender  and  affectionate 
Father,  who,  by  these  continuing  acts  of  mercy, 
would  win  us  to  salvation.  To  pass  them  over 
in  carelessness  and  neglect,  to  refuse  the  cove 
nant  of  the  Gospel  so  long  kept  open  for  us,  is 
to  tempt  God  and  Christ.  Whether  in  our  own 
case  the  long  suffering  may  be  further  continued, 
none  of  us  can  tell :  to-day,  therefore,  let  us 
account  it  salvation ;  to-day  is  the  offer  of  par 
don  and  reconciliation  made.  To-day,  therefore, 
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"  if  ye  will  hear  his  voice,  harden  not  your 
hearts."  To-morrow  the  spirit  of  grace  may 
no  longer  strive  with  the  hardened  and  impeni 
tent  sinner ;  to-morrow,  instead  of  being  called 
to  repentance,  we  may  be  summoned  to  judg 
ment. 


SERMON    XXXVII, 


1  CORINTHIANS  iii.  16. 

Know  ye  not  that  ye  are  the  temple  of  God,  and  that  t?te 
Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  you  ? 

FEW  men  know  the  privileges  to  which  as  Chris 
tians  they  are  entitled.  They  little  think  what 
God  has  already  done,  or  what  he  still  offers  to 
do  for  their  souls.  Day  after  day,  year  after 
year,  is  spent  in  obstinate  and  increasing  igno 
rance,  and  then  they  wonder  that  in  the  Gospel 
they  have  no  interest,  and  in  its  prospects  no 
comfort. 

We  read  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that 
"  Paul  having  passed  through  the  upper  coasts 
came  to  Ephesus,  and  finding  certain  disciples, 
he  said  unto  them,  have  ye  received  the  Holy 
Ghost  since  ye  believed  ?  And  they  said  unto 
him,  we  have  not  so  much  as  heard  whether 
there  be  any  Holy  Ghost."  And  now  let  us  turn 
from  the  disciples  to  ourselves.  How  many  are 
there  in  the  Christian  world,  who,  without  the 
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same  excuse,  must  acknowledge  the  same  igno 
rance  !  Are  there  not  too  many  among  us,  who 
know  as  little  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  if  in  his 
being,  his  office,  and  his  operations,  they  had  no 
concern  ?  "  What,  know  ye  not  that  ye  are  the 
temple  of  God,  and  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwel- 
leth  in  you  ?"  If  we  know  not  this,  we  know  not 
one  of  the  most  awful  and  practical  truths  of  the 
Gospel.  If  we  forget  it,  we  forget  all  that  can 
lead  us  to  happiness  here,  or  render  us  worthy 
of  heaven  hereafter. 

On  this  sacred  day,  in  the  services  of  which 
we  commemorate  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
upon  the  Apostles  and  the  Church  of  God,  it 
would  be  well  for  us  to  direct  our  thoughts  to 
that  Holy  Comforter,  who  was  promised  no  less 
to  us  than  to  them.  Here  then  let  us  renew  our 
knowledge,  here  let  us  strengthen  our  faith.  Let 
those  that  are  ignorant  learn,  let  those  that  have 
forgotten,  remember ;  it  is  the  Spirit  of  God  of 
whom  we  speak,  and  the  Apostle  has  expressly 
declared,  that  "  if  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of 
God,  he  is  none  of  his."  First,  let  us  consider 
the  nature  of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  and,  secondly, 
how  he  dwelleth  in  us. 

In  Scripture  we  find  a  clear  distinction  be 
tween  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Though  mysteriously  united  in  the  one  great 
and  adorable  Godhead,  to  us  they  are  also  re- 
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vealed  as  distinct  and  separate  persons.  We 
cannot  better  understand  the  nature  and  the  per 
fections  of  the  Spirit  of  God  than  from  the 
words  of  Christ  himself.  "The  Comforter, 
which  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father  will 
send  in  my  name,  he  shall  teach  you  all  things." 
And  again, "  When  the  Comforter  is  come,  whom 
I  will  send  unto  you  from  the  Father,  even  the 
Spirit  of  truth,  which  proceedeth  from  the  Father, 
he  shall  testify  of  me."  And  again,  "  He  shall 
shew  you  things  to  come ;  he  shall  glorify  me, 
for  he  shall  receive  of  mine,  and  shall  shew  it 
unto  you."  Here  then  we  clearly  see  the  foun 
dation  of  our  faith,  and  hence  we  believe  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,  who,  in  the  words  of  our  creed,  pro 
ceedeth  from  the  Father  and  the  Son, — separate 
indeed  in  person,  but  united  in  wisdom  and  in 
purpose,  in  majesty  and  in  glory. 

It  was  the  Spirit  of  God  who  in  the  beginning 
"  moved  on  the  face  of  the  waters ;"  it  was  the 
Spirit  of  God,  who  in  ancient  days  spake  by  the 
mouth  of  the  prophets,  who  overshadowed  the 
blessed  virgin  at  the  incarnation  of  Christ ;  it 
was  the  Holy  Spirit  who  as  on  this  day  descend 
ed  in  a  visible  shape  upon  the  heads  of  the  Apos 
tles,  enabling  them  to  speak  in  various  languages, 
and  to  preach  the  Gospel  among  divers  nations. 
It  is  the  Spirit  of  God  who  gave  them  strength 
and  power,  affection  and  zeal  in  their  holy  work. 
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The  Comforter  was  promised,  and  according  to 
that  holy  promise,  he  came, — to  abide  with  the 
Church  of  Christ,  not  for  a  season  only,  but  for 
ever.  It  is  the  Holy  Spirit  "  which  searcheth 
all  things,  yea  even  the  deep  things  of  God." 
"  Whose  temples  our  bodies  are,  who  dwelleth 


in  us." 


But  this  leads  me  to  consider  how  the  Spirit 
of  God  dwelleth  in  us. 

Here  let  a  man  examine  the  Scriptures,  and  he 
will  see  how  high  and  holy  an  office  in  the  Chris 
tian  dispensation  is  fulfilled  by  the  Spirit  of 
Grace.  Through  his  influence  we  are  admitted 
into  the  Christian  covenant,  for  "  except  a  man 
be  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God."  We  are  bap 
tized  therefore  according  to  the  command  of 
Christ  himself,  "  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  As  all  co-operat 
ing  in  the  great  work  of  man's  redemption,  as  all 
conspiring  to  advance  and  to  perfect  his  eternal 
salvation.  From  the  moment  therefore  of  our 
baptism,  we  become  "  the  temple  of  God,"  and 
"the  Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  us."  But  how 
dwelleth  he  in  us  ?  in  peace  or  in  war,  in  honour 
or  in  neglect,  as  the  minister  of  purity,  or  as  the 
witness  of  crime.  This  is  a  question  which 
strikes  home  to  the  heart  and  the  conscience  of 
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eyery  Christian  soul.  Let  us  well  consider  what 
answer  each  of  us  can  return. 

We  may  "  grieve  the  Spirit  of  God,"  we  may 
silence  his  warnings,  we  may  resist  his  influence. 
We  may  live  in  utter  thoughtlessness  and  ne 
glect,  we  may  die  darkened  and  impenitent,  arid 
the  grace  of  God  may  depart  from  us ;  yet  in- 
some  sort  still  "  the  Spirit  of  God  yet  dwelleth 
in  us."  It  dwelleth  in  us  to  aggravate  our 
crimes,  and  to  increase  our  condemnation.  We 
may  live  like  heathens,  we  may  die  like  heathens, 
but  we  must  answer  hereafter,  and  suffer  as 
Christians.  We  are  the  temples  of  God ;  but 
what  says  the  Apostle  in  the  words  immediately 
following  ;  "  if  any  man  defile  the  temple  of  God, 
him  shall  God  destroy ;  for  the  temple  of  God  is 
holy,  which  temple  ye  are."  And  again  in  the 
sixth  chapter,  "  What,  know  ye  not  that  your 
body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is 
in  you,  which  ye  have  of  God,  and  ye  are  not 
your  own."  Whether  then  we  defile  it  or  not, 
our  body  is  still  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
whether  we  obey  his  influence  or  despise  it,  the 
"  Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  us."  May  he  never 
so  dwell  in  us,  as  hereafter  to  be  a  witness 
against  us ! 

To  the  repentant  sinner  most  cheering  is  the 
thought  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  him : 
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nor  dwelleth  only,  but  in  the  language  of  the 
Apostle, "  maketh  intercession  for  us,  with  gr6an- 
ings  which  cannot  be  uttered."  And  here  we 
cannot  but  observe  and  adore  the  mercies  of 
God,  in  uniting  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  in 
bringing  poor,  frail,  miserable  men  to  penitence 
and  to  acceptance.  "  Through  Christ,"  says  the 
Apostle,  "  we  have  an  access  by  one  Spirit  unto 
the  Father."  It  is  the  Spirit  then  that,  dwell 
ing  in  us,  cherishes  every  good  and  repentant 
thought,  and  thus  brings  us  to  a  merciful  though 
neglected  Saviour.  It  is  that  Saviour,  again,  by 
whose  merits  and  intercession,  we  have  access 
unto  the  Father.  The  Holy  Spirit,  also,  by 
dwelling  in  us,  in  every  temptation  or  trial,  sup 
ports,  assists,  and  comforts  us.  His  blessed  in 
fluence  not  only  recovers  us  after  a  fall,  but  pre 
serves  us  from  falling.  It  is  the  Holy  Spirit  who 
affords  spiritual  life,  light  and  strength,  through 
a  thousand  channels,  which  he  only,  who  knows 
us  better  than  we  know  ourselves,  could  either 
open  or  supply. 

Consider  then  who  it  is  that  dwelleth  in  us ; 
whom  it  is,  that  too  many  of  us  neglect  and  des 
pise  ;  and  what  will  be  the  consequence  of  this 
neglect.  The  same  that  was  before  the  flood, 
when  the  Almighty  said,  "  My  Spirit  shall  not 
always  strive  with  man."  The  more  we  abandon 
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the  thought  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  the  more  he 
will  abandon  us;  till  at  last  we  shall  suffer  that 
most  fatal  extremity  of  God's  displeasure,  a  state 
of  spiritual  destitution.  Sensible  of  no  comfort, 
warned  by  no  suggestion,  unconscious  even  of 
the  existence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  within  us,  we 
sink  into  the  lethargy  of  sin  and  the  infatuation 
of  impenitence ! 

Consider,  again,  the  signs  of  God's  Holy  Spirit 
dwelling  in  us.  By  what  tokens  shall  we  know 
that  we  have  the  Spirit  of  God  ?  Not  by  any 
sensible  feelings  or  fanatical  experiences,  these 
are  the  delusive  offspring  of  a  heated  and  a  fan 
ciful  mind,  and  they  generally  lead  to  one  of  two 
extremes,  either  to  presumption,  or  to  despair. 
These  are  not  "  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit"  which 
the  Gospel  has  pointed  out.  Obedience  to  the 
laws  of  God  is  the  surest  sign  of  the  presence  of 
his  Holy  Spirit  within  us.  "  He  that  loveth  me," 
says  Christ,  "  keepeth  my  commandments,  and 
my  Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will  come  unto 
him,  and  make  our  abode  with  him." 

<c  Work  out  your  own  salvation  then  with  fear 
and  with  trembling,  for  it  is  God,  who  worketh 
in  you,  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  plea 
sure."  Think  of  him  who  dwelleth  in  you,  and 
remember  that  "he  who  despiseth,  despiseth 
not  man  but  God"  Let  us  meditate  then  in 
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liumble  faith  a^d  holy  gratitude,  on  those  high 
privileges,  with  which,  as  children  of  the  Gospel, 
we  are  invested.  Let  us  rememher,  that  our 
bodies  and  our  souls  are  not  our  own,  to  dis 
grace  with  folly  or  to  pollute  with  crime ;  hut 
that  they  are  God's ;  that  they  are  temples  of 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  that  he  dwelleth  in  them. 

Conscious,  therefore,  of  the  presence  of  such 
a  guest,  let  us  cultivate  his  influence  and  purify 
his  abode.  The  means  of  grace  are  placed  by 
the  Almighty  in  our  own  hands,  and  at  our  own 
disposal.  To  the  voice  of  humble  prayer  the 
Spirit  of  God  will  ever  listen ;  at  the  Holy  Table 
his  feast  is  ever  spread.  These  are  the  means 
by  which  his  comfort  and  his  grace  will  increase 
and  flourish  in  our  hearts  ;  these  are  the  means 
by  which  his  influence  will  correct  and  purify  our 
lives.  And  when  God  in  his  mercy  has  placed 
these  means  within  our  reach,  let  them  not  be 
placed  in  vain.  When  men  are  too  indolent,  too 
fastidious,  or  too  prejudiced  to  use  these  easy 
and  simple  instruments  of  grace,  the  Spirit  that 
dwelleth  in  them  will  more  and  more  withdraw 
his  cheering  and  supporting  power. 

May  the  Almighty  grant  that  under  these 
thoughts  our  souls  and  bodies  may  daily  become 
holier  and  yet  more  holy  temples  for  the  Spirit 
that  dwelleth  in  them;  and  that  "  Jesus  Christ 
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being  the  chief  corner  stone,  the  building  fitly 
framed  together  may  grow  into  an  holy  temple  in 
the  Lord,  and  thus  may  we  all  be  builded  toge 
ther  for  an  habitation  of  God  through  Jesus 
Christ." 


THE    END. 
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